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Who  is  Dr  Harash  Narang? 


How  to  handle 
Martian  mania 
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Link  exposes  review 
body  to  ridicule  say 
angry  campaigners 


Duncan  Campbell  and 
Malcolm  Glynn 


THE  Government’s 
new  body  to  in- 
vestigate miscar- 
riages of  Justice 
was  thrown  into 
crisis  last  night 
when  it  emerged  that  the 
chairman  is  a member  of  an 
elite  branch  of  the 
Freemasons. 

Politicians  and  miscarriage 
of  justice  campaigners  last 
night  said  Sir  Frederick  Craw- 
ford's masonic  connections  ex- 
posed the  new  body  to  ridicule 
and  suggested  a Labour  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  review 
his  appointment 
Senior  police  officers,  in- 
cluding the  last  three  Com- 
missioners of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  are  on  record  as 
saying  that  it  is  preferable  for 
officers  not  to  be  Freemasons.  : 
Sir  Frederick,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  £88,000-a-year 
part-time  post  of  chairman  of 
the  Criminal  Cases  Review 
Commission  earlier  this  year, 
is  an  office  bearer  in  the 
Royal  Arch  — regarded 
within  Freemasonry  as  an 
area  for  those  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  subject 
One  of  the  Royal  Arch's  old 
rituals  is  a vow  that  the  mem- 
ber should  always  assist  a 
“brother"  and  should  suggest 
"the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances in  extenuation  of  his  I 
conduct  even  when  justly 
liable  to  reprehension  and  I 
blame.  Thus  shall  the  world 
see  how  close  is  the  bond  that 
links  Freemasons  together." 
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The  commission  is  due  to 
start  operating  later  this  year 
or  early  next  year  with  11 
commissioners  and  a staff  of 
60,  who  will  examine  cases  of 
alleged  miscarriage  of  justice. 
It  is  to  be  based  in  Birming- 
ham. near  Sir  Frederick's 
home,  and  will  take  over  the 
work  now  carried  out  by  the 
Home  Office's  C3  department 

There  have  already  been 
criticisms  about  the  length  of 
time  it  has  taken  to  set  up  the 
commission,  which  was  first 
proposed  in  1993. 

Sir  Frederick,  who  is  retir- 
ing as  vice-chancellor  of 
Aston  University  and  is  an  i 
expert  in  plasma  physics,  has 
declined  to  talk  about  bis  new 
role  until  he  takes  up  his  post 
! He  was  appointed  by  the 
I Prime  Minister. 

Chris  Muffin,  the  Labour 
MP  who  was  instrumental  in 
exposing  the  case  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Six.  said  he  was 
amazed  to  discover  that  Sir 
Frederick  was  a Freemason. 

“Even  L as  someone  who  is 
cynical  about  the  British  judi- 
cial system,  did  not  think 
they  would  be  daft  enough  to 
appoint  a mason,"  said  Mr 
Mullin.  “It’s  going  to  bring 
the  commission  into  ridicule. 

I think  if  he  is  in  post  when  a 
Labour  government  comes  to 
power,  we  should  look  again 
at  his  appointment.” 

Anne  Owers,  director  of 
Justice,  the  British  section  of 
the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists,  said:  "It  is 
very  important  that  the  body 
is  seen  to  be  independent 
from  the  beginning.  ” 

John  Wadham.  director  of 
Liberty,  which  campaigns  on 
miscarriage  of  justice  issues, 
said:  “I  am  sure  Sir  Frederick 
win  make  an  excellent  chair. 
Unfortunately  there  are  too 
many  miscarriages  of  justice 
in  which  members  of  .the  ma- 
sons appear  to  have  had  a 
role.  This  new  body  has  such 
a crucial  role  in  uncovering 
miscarriages  of  justice  that  it 
must  not  be  tainted  by  such 
suspicions." 

Sir  Frederick,  aged  65,  is  on 
holiday  in  France  and  was 
not  available  for  comment 

The  Home  Office  defended 
the  appointment.  A spokes- 
man said:  "Sir  Frederick  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  under  the  Nolan 
procedures  [brought  in  this 
year  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 


# Remember 
" that  in  your 
respective 
Lodges  you 
have  solemnly 
and  voluntarily 
vowed  to 
relieve  and 
befriend  with 
unhesitating 
cordiality  every 
Brother  who 
might  need 
your  assistance 
. . .to  suggest 
the  most  kindly 
and,  the  most 
palliating,  and 
the  most 
favourite 
circumstances 
in  extenuation 
of  his  conduct, 
even  when 
justly  liable  to 
reprehension 
and  blame. 
Thus  shall  the 
world  see 
how  close  is 
the  bond  that 
links 

Freemasons  | 
together  ^ 

Ritual  vow  of  the 
Holy  Royal  Arch,  of  which 
Sir  Frederick  is  a member 


public  office]  as  the  best  man 
for  the  job.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Free- 
masons Hall  in  London  con- 
firmed that  Sir  Frederick  was 
a Junior  Grand  Warden, 
which  was  described  as  "a 
pleasant  honour"  and  said 
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Sir  Frederick  Crawford . . . part-time  chairman  at  £38,000  a ; 


that  the  Royal  Arch  was  for 
“people  who  want  to  explore 
the  subject". 

The  spokesman  said  the 
Royal  Arch  ritual  wbich 
referred  to  supporting  fellow 
masons  who  were  liable  to 
“reprehension  and  blame” 


was  only  one  of  15  such 
"workings"  or  rituals  and  ii 
was  quite  possible  that  it  was 
so  obscure  Sir  Frederick  had 
never  even  heard  of  it.  1 

“It  doesn’t  in  any  way  mean 
you  are  obliged  to  cover  for 
their  [fellow  masons']  wrong- 
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doings,"  S3id  the  spokesman. 
The  ritual  was  an  old  one 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
he  added.  Freemasons  had  a 
higher  duty  to  behave  hon- 
ourably towards  society  at 
forge  than  to  any  fellow 
member. 


Space  probe  pictures  hint  at  water , ^Cl’clITlblG  after  A-lGVGl  1*0001X1 

under  frozen  crust  of  Juprtermoon 


Tim  Radford 

Science  Editor 

FOR  the  second  time  in  a 
week,  Nasa  scientists 
haw  raised  the  tantalising 
possibility  of  extra-terres- 
trial life. 

They  released  images  yes- 
terday from  the  space 
probe  Galileo  which  sug- 
eest  that  under  the  frozen 
crust  of  Jupiter’s  moon 
Euro  pa  there  might  be  an 
ocean  of  liquid  water. 
Where  there  is  water,  there 

is  the  possibility  of  life. 

* The  news  came  48  hours 
before  publication  in  the 
US  journal  Science  tomor- 
row of  “circumstantial  evi- 
dence" — announced  last 
week  after  new  studies  of 
ancient  meteorites  - of 
possible  life  on  Mars. 


The  latest  discovery  is 
based  on  photographs 
taken  while  Galileo  flew 
95,000  miles  above  the  Jo- 
vian moon  Europa,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the 
Earth’s  moon  and  covered 
with  smooth  ice. 

“In  some  areas  the  ice  is 
broken  up  into  large  pieces 
that  have  shifted  away 
from  one  another,  but  obvi- 
I oosly  fit  together  like  a Jig- 
saw puzzle."  said  Ronald 
Greeley  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  a scientist  on  the  1 
Galileo  team.  "This  shows  | 

■ the  Ice  crust  has  been  or 
still  is  lubricated  from  be- 
low by  warm  ice  or  maybe 
even  liquid  water.” 

The  find  brought  seten- 
turn  to  page  2.  column  € 

Haitian  mama*  On  Line, 
p*9e13 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

UNIVERSITIES  were  last 
night  sending  out  a 
bumper  crop  of 
confirmed  offers  of  under- 
graduate places  after  record 
A level  results  brought  thou- 
sands more  candidates  up  to 
the  grades  required  for 
admission. 

Aspiring  students  without  a 
place  were  warned  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  than 
usual  to  pick  one  up  during 
the  scramble  to  fill  courses 
before  the  start  of  the  autumn 
term  — except  in  hard-tofill 
subjects  such  as  science  and 
engineering,  to  which  foe 
number  of  A level  passes  con- 
tinues to  disappoint. 

The  examination  boards  for 
England.  Wales  and  Northern 


Ireland  said  the  proportion  of 
A level  passes  increased  by 
1.6  per  cent  to  85.8  per  cent  of 
all  papers  sat  The  proportion 
passed  at  A and  B grades 
increased  from  32.7  per  cent 
I to  34  per  cent 

Tony  Higgins,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  Admissions  Service, 
said  the  improved  perfor- 
mance hrought  a substantial 
1 increase  in  the  number  of  im- 
mediate confirmed  offers  to 
students.  By  early  evening 

151.000  definite  offers  were 
sent out 

“If  we  continue  at  this  pace, 
there  may  be  only  about 

30.000  places  left  for  clearing, 
compared  with  41,000  last 
year.  This  will  not  necessar- 
ily be  a disadvantage  to  the 
students,  because  more  have 
made  foe  grade  at  the  outset” 
he  said.  The  Government 


A level  results 


Pass  rate.  % 
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Fjgtins  not  naBatrie  for  ScoBmxl, 1996 
■ SaunxSCM/SSB 

hailed  the  15th  successive 
year  of  improved  results  as  a 
tribute  to  the  hard  work  of 
nearly  200,000  candidates  and 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

“We  must  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  thinking  that  if  the 
results  Improve,  then  stan- 
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dards  must  be  at  risk,"  said 
Lord  Henley,  the  education 
minister. 

Bryan  Davies,  Labour’s 
higher  education  spokesman, 
said  proper  concern  for  stan- 
dards should  take  nothing 
away  from  the  achievements 
of  students.  However,  declin- 
ing entries  for  maths,  chemis- 
try and  physics  were  putting 
Britain’s  economic  competi- 
tiveness at  risk. 

Sir  Rhodes  Boy  son.  a for- 
mer Conservative  education' 
minister,  dismissed  the  exam 
boards’  assurances  that  A 
level  standards  were  being' 
maintained. 

Ruth  Lea,  of  the  Institute  of 
Directors,  was  concerned 
about  the  proliferation  of 
“soft"  subjects  at  A level. 

Leader  comment,  page  8j 
Tony  Higgins,  page  9 
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4,000  French 
campsites 
‘pose  serious 
safety  risks’ 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  holiday- 
makers are  at  risk  in 
French  camping 
sites,  according  to  the  provi- 
sional findings  of  a govern- 
ment report  which  shows  that 
at  least  4,000  sites  are  poten- 
tially unsafe  because  of  the 
threat  of  natural  or  man- 
made disasters. 

The,  French  environmental 
ministry  survey,  covering 
about  10,000  temporary  holi- 
day villages,  was  leaked  just 
after  200  people  were  forced  to 
leave  a caravan  park  in  the 
Haute  Savoie,  south-eastern 
France.  Local  authorities 
feared  a repeat  of  last  week's 
Biescas  catastrophe  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  where  85 
people  died  in  a flash  flood. 

Twelve  years  ago.  a swollen 
Alpine  river  killed  27  cara- 
vaners  and  campers  only 
seven  miles  from  the  evacu- 
ated French  camping  site  at 
Thones.  near  Annecy. 

Heavy  thunderstorms  trig- 
gered this  week's  alert  at 
Thones,  but  holidaymakers 
refused  to  leave  until  police 
were  called  in. 

After  a court  at  Annecy  or- 
dered the  -site  closure  on 
Tuesday,  Albert  Dupuy.  a 
senior  official  at  the  local  de- 
partemenial  office  said:  “We 
could  not  play  with  the  lives 
of  these  visitors.  The  Spanish 
disaster  has  been  a serious 
warning  to  all  of  us." 

The  ministry's  report 
amounts  to  condemnation  of 
the  ease  with  which  villages 
and  landowners  are  granted 
permits  to  accommodate  the 
seasonal  tourist  influx.  It 
points  to  the  refusal  of  hun- 
dreds of  site  managers  to  take 
elementary  precautions. 

The  names  of  caravan 
parks  at  risk  have  not  yet 
been  released,  but  some  find- 1 
togs  are  particularly  impor- 
tant for  British  tourists. 

Out  of  237  sites  in  the  Pas  I 


de  Calais,  216  are  potentially 
unsafe  or  inadequately  pro- 
tected. while  figures  for  the 
Var  on  the  Mediterranean 
show  only  1ft  out  of  313  sites 
to  be  beyond  risk. 

There  are  wide  differences 
between  regions.  Only  14  out 
of  174  camps  in  the  Haute  Sa- 
voie fall  short  of  maximum 
safety*  standards.  But  in  Cor- 
sica's Haute  Corse,  which  has 
the  same  number  of  tempo- 
rary holiday  villages,  all  174 
are  at  threat  in  the  event  of 
forest  fires. 

“The  level  of  risk  obviously 
varies  with  local  conditions." 
an  environment  official  said. 
“These  can  vary  fTOm  flood- 
ing, landslides,  forest  fire  or 
the  fallout  from  a nearby  nu- 
clear or  chemical  plant 

“But  by  far  the  highest 
number  of  cases  are  linked  to 
natural  water  hazards  be- 
cause campers  prefer  sites 
near  rivers." 

Last  year.  17  campsites 
were  evacuated  because  of  the 
threat  of  flood  or  fire  — four 
of  them  urgently.  Others  have 
been  closed  permanently,  no- 
tably those  on  foe  banks  of 
the  Ardeche  and  Vaucluse 
rivers  in  the  south. 

But  local  inspectors  say 
eventual  dangers  are  in- 
creased by  the  failure  of 
owners  to  display  warning 
notices  on  emergency  evacua- 
tion procedures. 

Claude  Mermillod,  who 
owns  the  condemned  camp  at 
Thones.  said  he  refused  to 
close  voluntarily  because  the 
dangers  were  exaggerated. 
The  camp  was  on  the  same 
spot  for  30  years  and  the  local 
river  had  never  burst  its 
banks,  he  said. 

But  officials  pointed  out 
that  flash  floods  may  occur  at 
intervals  of  more  than  50 
years,  and  are  completely  un- 
predictable. Sudden  floods, 
bringing  a lethal  surge  of 
water,  rocks,  mud  and  rain, 
have  also  been  made  more  de- 
structive by  man’s  reshaping 
of  the  environment 
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Mash  n trash  on 
San  Diego  menu 


PowertSen  is  pteuwinfl  a wind  tom  off  &»  Norfbk  coast. 


Peter  Preston 

Explanatory  note;  a 
trash  can,  as  I under- 
stand it  lsawastepaper 
bin,  or  one  of  those  things 
under  the  sink  that  you  put 
old  kipper  skins  and  yogurt 
pots  in.  The  garbage  goes  into 
the  rubbish  bin  outside  your 
door.  But  a dumpster  is  a big, 
square,  industrial  plastic 
num  ber  which  modern  coun- 
cil lorries  with  heavy  metal 
claws  can  pick  up. 

Now  come  with  me  to  the 
second  full  day  of  the  Republi- 
can Party's  national  conven- 
tion here  in  San  Diego.  About 
2,000  delegates  are  Trilling 
around,  yacking,  wearing  silly 
clothes,  sillier  hats  and  — this 
year's  fashion  note  — very  ex- 
pensive toupees.  (One  dele- 
gate in  five  is  a millionaire. 
One  delegate  in  10  seems  to 
have  spent  most  of  that  on  sil- 
very hairpieces.). 

Up  on  the  podium,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  is  lecturing 
about  aid  for  small  business- 
men. This  stereotyplcally  fea- 
tures walk-on  parts  for  “Main 
Street  Americans” — most  via 
pre-shot  video  from  GOP  TV. 
but  some  in  foe  flesh. 

Governor  Edgar  introduces 
a middle-aged  lady  called  Barb 
(or  possibly  Barbie:  a delegate 
from  Minnesota  has  just 
poked  his  banner  in  my  ear) 
Williams.  She  had,  it  appears, 
a dream:  to  start  her  own 
small-town  restaurant  She 
realised  her  dream.  But  now 
mindless  federal  health 
bureaucrats  and  litigators  are 
turning  that  dream  to  dust 
She's  being  sued  and  pursued. 
“They  say  I can't  put  mashed 
potatoes  in  my  dumpster”. 

Some  obpcure  Washington 
regulation,  it  seems,  forbids 
the  dumpstering  of  leftover, 
non-doggy-bag  mash. 

You've  heard  of  meat  and 
potato  issues.  This  would 
seem  a potato  one.  But  It  Is 
actually  pretty  meaty  when 
stacked  against  the  rest  of  foe 
San  Diego  menu. 

Some  marketing  genius  has 
invented  a convention  in  the 


First  night 


image  ofbreakfast  television: 
short,  snappy  and  moving-belt 
repetitive.  Conferees  confer 

only  from  5pm  to  8pm,  when  a 

worthwhile  television  audi- 
ence exists.  But  switch  on  for 
10  minutes  and  you  will  hear 
the  essential  message.  Stay  for 
another  10  and  you'll  hear  it 
again.  Family;  country;  hard 
work;  spending  your  own 
money.  No  wonder  the  dele- 
gates pull  their  toupees  over 
their  ears. 

Consider  Newt  Gingrich, 
House  speaker  and  abrasive 

rightwing  visionary.  Newt  Is 
probably  foe  most  loathed  poli- 
tician in  America,  but  they 
can't  hide  him  So  Newt  comes 
neutered,  prefaced  by  a video 
of  tall  trees  and  bald  eagles  and 
black  children  working  com- 
puters, with  a booming  rock 
soundtrack  about  FreeDumb, 
as  in  Let  Freedumb  Live.  The 
2,000  yacfcars  have  been  pre- 
issued with  red,  white  and  blue , 
cards  claiming  “I  Love  Newt”. 
They  jiggle  than  Tiller  Girl- 
style  for  the  cameras. 

Newt  Introduces  Ken.  who 
won  a gold  medal  in  Atlanta 
for  beach  volleyball  Thirty 
years  ago,  he  says  solemnly, 
beach  volleyball  barely  ex- 
isted. Now  ordinary  people 
have  turned  it  into  a great 
game.  No  federal  bureaucrat 
could  have  done  that.  Let 
Freedumb  Live. 

Two  per  cent  of  delegates 
are  black.  Two  Republican 
stars  are  ex-football  quarter- 
backs. One  may  be  vice-presi- 
dent The  other  is  a congress- 
man called  J.  C.  Locks.  He 
never  thought  “the  fifth  of  six 
children  born  to  Helenand 
Buddy  Watts  In  a poor*black 
neighbourhood  In  foe  poor 
rural  community  of  Eufelia, 
Oklahoma,  would  someday  be 
called  Congressman".  But 
that  is  the  American  dream. 

Susan  Molinari  is  a 30- 
something  congresswoman 
from  New  York.  In  1904,  she 
says,  Guyatano  and  Marie  Mo- 
linari, and  their  young  son, 
left  Italy  in  search  afms 
dream;  a barbershop  on  104fo 
Street  Queens,  with  the  US 
flag  hung  outside. 

Now,  only  two  generations 
on,  his  great-grandaughter 
speaks  to  us,  with  her  own 
three-month  baby,  Susan 
Ruby,  in  foe  gallery  being  fed 
for  television  by  husband  BilL 
Bottle  milk,  not  solids.  But  Tra 
sure  she’ll  love  mashed  potato 
when  she  grows  up. 

Dole  woo*  soldiers,  page  7 


Supplely  shifting 
through  the  ages 


Michael  Billington 

Orlando 

Royal  Lyceum,  Edinburgh 


Jl  T LEAST  it  happened. 

/\  Unlike  the  debacle  sur- 
/ wounding  Robert  Le- 
page's Elsinore,  which  has 
been  cancelled,  Robert  Wil- 
son's version  of  Virginia 
Woolfs  Orlando  opened  on 
schedule.  And,  although  I 
found  it  coldly  stylish,  it  cer- 
tainly boasts  a brilliant  solo 
performance  from  the  multi- 
faceted Miranda  Richardson. 

Woolfs  1928  novel  can  be 
seen  In  many  ways:  as  a pro- 
longed love-letter  to  Vita 
Sackvllle-West.  as  a playful 
satire  on  scholarly  biography 
and  as  a serious  statement  on 
the  provisional  nature  of  sex- 
ual identity.  Its  aristocratic 
hero  traverses  four  centuries 
and  famously  changes  gender, 
moving  from  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  amorist  and  courtier  to 
Turkish  ambassador  before 
becoming  laced,  besklrted 
heroine.  Victorian  wife  and 
finally  1920s  writer. 

The  novel  has  a freewheel- 
ing exuberance  and  post-mod- 
ernist pluralism  as  It  plays 
with  literary  conventions. 

But,  In  this  adaptation  by  Dar- 
ryl Pinckney  and  Robert  Wil- 
son, It  becomes  a first-person 
narrative  that  records  both  a 
physical  and  spiritual  jour- 
ney: one  that  takes  the  protag- 
onist from  swashbuckling 
maleness  to  a fetishistic  femi- 
ninity before  achieving  fulfill- 
ing freedom  as  an  almost 
asexual,  solitary  writer.  The 
final  words,  "But  I am  alone”, 
are  delivered  with  a sense  of 
relief 

You  don't  get  the  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  novel  but 


Wilson  stages  it  with  chaste 
refinement  The  transitions  in 
place  and  time  are  made 
largely  through  light  sound 
and  costume.  Richardson 
glides  from  one  to  another, 
reminding  us  of  Woolf  s point 
that  sexual  identity  is  often  a 
matter  of  teasing  disguise.  Wil- 
son’s visual  conception  is  im- 
maculate but  something  of  the 
novel's  larkisb  delight  in  fan- 
tasy gets  lost  in  foe  process. 

What  holds  the  evening 
together  Is  the  marvellous  per- 
formance of  Richardson, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ute  Lemper  and  Isabelle  Hup- 
pert.  In  her  first  guise  as 
rapier- wielding  Elizabethan  | 
boy  in  bottle-green  doublet 
and  hose  she  exudes  a myste- 
rious androgynous  sexiness. 
Her  transformation  into  wom- 
anhood. in  billowing  Turkish  ; 
harem-trousers,  is  accompa- 
nied by  a sense  of  wonder-  | 

meat  later  dwindling  into  a 
weariness  with  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  confining 
Victorian  undergarments. 

[ Only  at  the  end.  when  she  ap- 
pears in  a costume  adorned 
with  quills,  does  she  achieve 

I the  intransigent  selfhood  of 

the  writer. 

It  Is,  above  all.  a wonderful 
piece  of  physical  acting  Rich- 
ardson's supple  body  arches 
and  bends  like  a bow.  her 
hands  sometimes  quiver  in 

the  air  and  at  others  are  ex- 
tended horizontally  like 
plates.  It  is  as  refined  and  dis- 
ciplined as  Noh  theatre  yet  it 
suggests  the  multiple  identi- 
ties within  one  frame  and  the 
search  for  a rooted  self.  It  Is 
the  performance  that  supplies 
the  emotion  in  a formal,  some- 
what chillingly  beautiful  and 
austere  production. 

This  retriea  appeared  in 
Idler  editions  yesterday. 


The  £35  million  taim  would 
consist  of  25 1 5MW  turbines 
strung  out  along  Sooty  Sands' 
In  water  soma  20ft  deep. 
A computerised  monfrjring 
system  In  the  naceSe 
shuts  down  ths  turbine  In  high  . 
winds  to  prevent  damage. 


‘SAS  fantasist’  says  RUC 
threat  made  him  recant 


David  Pallfater 


* FORMER  soldier,  dls- 
#%missed  as  a fantasist  by 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabu- 
lary, Is  now  claiming  that  the 
RUC  threatened  him  with 
murder  charges  unless  he 
said  his  account  of  an  SAS  ex- 
ecution squad  in  Northern 
Ireland  was  untrue 
In  his  book.  The  Nemesis 


File,  published  last  year 
.under  the  pen  name  Paul 
‘Bruce,  Paul  Inman,  claimed 
lie  was  part  of  an  undercover 
hit-team  which  lulled  up  to  40 
IRA  suspects  and  ordinary 
Roman  Catholics  between , 
1971  and  1972.  No  one  in  the  | 
province,  including  Sinn 
.Fein,  has  given  any  credence 
! to  the  claims.  The  RUC  said  it 
-had  investigated  and  found 
! them  to  be  a fiction. 
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Owen  Bowcott  finds 
ftmSS'  a powerful  answer 
powers*!  blowing  In  the  wind 


Largest  offshore 
wind  farm  planned 


BUILT  on  a shifting 
sandbank  two  miles 
beyond  the  Norfolk 
coast,  the  world’s 
largest  offshore  wind  farm 
could  be  generating  elec- 
tricity by  1998,  the  Power- 
Gen  claimed  yesterday. 

Plans  for  the  £35  million 
development  near  Great 
Yarmouth,  which  will  in- 
volve up  to  25  giant  tur- 
bines — each  190  feet  high  : 
and  producing  1.5  mega- 1 
watts  of  electricity  — have  I 
already  been  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry. 

If  it  is  successful,  other 
projects  may  be  announced 
soon. 

Exploiting  unobstructed 
wfndflows  at  sea,  the 
Power  Gen  wind  farm, 
based  on  prototypes  al- 
ready operating  in  Den- 
mark, could  revolutionise 
the  capacity  of  the  renew- 
able energy  industry.  Ten 
turbines  placed  at  sea  are 
estimated  to  produce  the 
same  energy  as  15  to  20  tur- 
bines on  land. 

Despite  research  work  on 
potential  sites  in  the  North 
Sea  by  the  now  defunct 
Central  Electricty  Generat- 
ing Board  as  for  back  as  the 
1970s,  wind  generation  of 
electricty  offshore  was  not 
thought  to  be  technologi- 
cally feasible  until 
recently. 

Rival  commercial  opera- 
tors, such  as  National  Wind 
Power,  and  the  environ- 
mental group  Friends  of  the 


Earth,  yesterday,  gave  a 
qualified  welcome  to  the 
news  that  PowerGen  and 
its  Danish  partner.  Vestas, 
are  pursuing  the  scheme. 

The  final  go-ahead  de- 
pends on  the  DTI  granting  a 
power  supply  contract 
under  what  is  known  as  the 
Government’s  non-fossils 
fuels  obligation. 

Ministers  have  set  a 
target  of  generating  1,500 
megawatts  of  capacity  from 
renewable  resources  — in- 


Pros  and  cons  of 
windmill  tiffing 

ADVANTAGES: 

□ Non-polluting;  no  carbon  or 
sulphur  dinridfl  emissions. 

□ Renewable;  uses  only  the  . 
force  of  the  wind. 

□ Saves  dinnnshingfbssil 
fhel  reserves. 

□ Becoming  cheaper  as 
alternative  technology 
advances. 

DRAWBACKS; 

□ Gas-fired  power  stations  - 
currently  produce  cheaper 
electricity. 

a Wind-generated  power  is 
not  large  enough  to  supply 
UK's  total  needs. 

□ Wind  farms  take  up  land 
in  foe  countryside. 

□ Turbines  have  been 
criticised  as  eyesores 
and  too  noisy. 

□ Potential  navigational 
hazard  at  sea. 


i eluding  «wi»n  hydro-dec-, 
trie  plants  — by  2000. 

The  National  Grid’s  total 
generating  capacity  ia 
around 50,000  megawatts. 

The  backlash  against 
wind  farms  in  the  country- 
side has  become  more  vocal 
amid  claims  that  giant  tur- 
bines are  defacing  the  land- 
scape and  revolving  propel- 
ler blades  are  too  noisy. 

PowerGen  la  confident 
that  the  environmental 
impact  of  its  scheme  will 
not  be  damaging. 

“We  have  been  have  been 
careful  to  site  foe  turbines 
away  from  the  areas  on  foe 
sandbanks  used  by  seals  for 
basking,”  explained  Mike 
Pollock  of  PowerGen 
yesterday. 

“They  will  be  well  out  to 
sea,  so  foere  should  be  little 
noise.  We  hope  there  will 
be'  other  opportunities . for 
more  such  prefects  in  foe 
future.” 

Friends  of  foe  Earth’s 
windpower  campaigner, 
Anna  Stanford,  warned 
that  sanddones  north  of 
Scroby  Sands,  where 
Power-gen  would  base  its 
scheme,  had  been  desig- 
nated a Site  of  Special  Sci- 
entific Interest. 

“But  we  are  broadly  in 
favour,”  she  added.  “There 
ia  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  renewable 
sources  and  provide  skilled 
Jobs.  It  won’t  involve  any 
loss  of  land." 

The  base  of  the  ldoft  tur- 
bines, standing  In  20ft  of 


‘Smoking  laptop’  enters 
Manhattan  terror  trial 


Amorous  talk  on  disc 
may  nail  a suspected 
bomber.  Ian  Katz 
in  New  York  reports 

PERHAPS  he  liked  to  lis- 
ten to  the  sweet  voice 
cooing  “Don't  forget 
that  1 love  you”  when  he  felt 
lonely.  Perhaps  he  was  sim- 
ply intoxicated  with  his  own 
technological  prowess. 

Whatever  prompted  Ramzi 
Ahmed  Yousef  to  record  his 
amorous  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  an  Aslan  woman 
and  store  it  on  his  Toshiba 
computer,  he  surely  regrets  it 
now. 

The  brief  sound  file  is  one 
of  the  most  damning  pieces  of 
evidence  found  on  the  hard 
drive  of  the  “smoking  laptop” 
that  lies  at  the  centre  of  the 
extraordinary  terror  conspir- 
acy trial  unfolding  quietly  in 
a Manhattan  courtroom. 

Prosecutors  say  foe  com- 
puter contains  detailed  plans 
for  (me  of  the  most  audacious 
and  potentially  deadly  terror- 
ist attacks  ever  conceived — a 
plan  to  blow  up  a dozen 
United  States  airliners  travel- 
ling from  Asia  to  the  US. 

The  FBI  used  Microsoft 
computer  experts  to  recover 
deleted  files  containing  flight 
schedules,  projected  detona- 
tion times  and  chemical  for- 
mulas for  the  plot  known  as 
Project  Bojinga. 

Prosecutors  say  the  laptop 
belonged  to  — or  at  least  was 
used  by  — Mr  Yousef,  an  alle- 
gation supported  by  the 
romantic  conversation  in 
which  his  voice  can  be  heard. 

If  foe  government  'Is  to  be 
believed,  Mr  Yousef  is  one  of 
the  most  resourceful  terror- 
ists erf  modern  times. 

The  authorities  believe  he 
was  behind  the  1893  World 


Ramzi  Ahmed  Yousef: 
accused  of  airline  bomb  plot 

Trade  Centre  bombing  that 
killed  six  people  and  Injured 
more  than  1,000.  for  which  he 
will  stand  trial  this  year. 

First  they  are  prosecuting 
him,  along  with  alleged  ac- 
complices. Abdul  Hakim 
Murad  and  Wall. Khan  Amin 
Shah,  for  the  airline  plot  and 
the  "dry  run”  bombing  of  a 
Philippines  Airlines  flight  in 
December  1994  that  killed  a 


Even  taken  together,  the 
two  indictments  fell  some 
way  short  of  detailing  Mr 
Yousef’s  suspected  terror  cur- 
riculum vitae. 

Hie  trial  has  provided  a vir- 
tual manual  on  how  to  blow 
up  airliners  — just  as  an 
army  of  FBI  agents  are  trying 
to  figure  out  how  TWA  Flight 
800  crashed  last  month. 

Yousefs  method  was  alleg- 
edly to  carry  the  components 
for  a plastic  explosive  bomb 
aboard,  assemble  foe  device 
in  the  lavatory,  then  leave  foe 
bomb  under  a seat  to  explode 
on  a later  leg  of  the  flight 
once  he  had  disembarked 

Earlier  this  week,  a secret 


service  agent  testified  that  Mr 
Yousef  had  boasted  to  htm 
about  bow  he  converted  Casio 
watches  into  bomb  timers. 

Mr  Yousef  and  his  alleged 
co-co  aspirators  deny  any  in- 
volvement in  the  airline  plat, 
insisting  any  confessions 
were  obtained  under  duress. 
Mr  Yousef;  who  is  conducting 
his  own  defence,  claims  he 
was  in  detention  in  Pakistan 
at  the  time  the  plot  was 
hatched. 

Though  Judge  Kevin  Duffy 
warned  that  bis  decision  to 
represent  himself  was  "most 

likely guaranteeing  your 

own  conviction",  Mr  Yousef 
has  appeared  poised,  even 
jaunty,  as  a succession  of  wit- 
nesses have  given  apparently 
damning  evidence.  His 
English  Is  good  and  his  ques- 
tioning intelligent. 

While  few  doubt  that  the 
man  in  Judge  Duffy’s  court- 
room is  foe  master  bomber 
the  FBI  hunted  for  two  years, 
there  are  still  doubts  about 
his  true  identity. 

Even  investigators  ac- 
knowledge that  Yousef  is  1 
merely  one  of  more  than  40 
aliases  used  by  foe  alleged 
bomber.  He  had  three  pass- 
ports on  him  when  he  was  ar- 
rested in  Pakistan.  - 
' They  concluded,  that  he  was 
Abdul  Basit  Karim,  a Pakistan 
national  born  in  Kuwait  who 
studied  computer-aided  elec- 
tronic engineering  at  Swansea 
Institute  before  returning  to 
work  for  Kuwait’s  planing 
ministry.  Be  and"  his  family 
disappeared  during  foe  Iraqi 
Occupation. 

Mr  Yousef  used  the  namp 
Abdul  Bash  Karim  to  obtain 
the  temporary  Pakistani 
travel  documents  with -which 
he. escaped  Nfew  York  after 
the  World  Trade  Centre  blast, 
and  his  fingerprints  are 
understood  to  match  those  In 
the  Kuwait  interior  minis- 
try's file  on  Mr  Abdul  Basit 


i 


Some  of  the  10  affahore  wind  turbines  which  last  year  became  operational  after  being 
installed  by  Vestas  off  the  coast  of  the  Jutland  peninsula 


water  at  high  tide,  will  be 
anchored  to  tiie  sea  floor  by 
concrete  plinths. 

Two  such  farms  are 
currently  operating  off 
Denmark,  and  one  off  the 
Dutch  coast 

Richard  S llberman,  of 
Vestas,  which  operates  one 
of  the  Danish  projects,  said 
that  the  cables  taking  the 
electricity  generated  into 
the  local  supply  grid  would 
be  tied  to  the  sea  floor. 

“We  put  a bird  observa- 
tion platform  on  one  of  the 


turbines  off  Denmark  to 
monitor  foe  envtromental 
impact,”  he  said. 

“But  the  birds  are  sitting  I 
there  quite  happily,  using 
it  as  a resting  place.” 

Wind  generated  electric- 
ity costs  around  pence  a 
kilowatt  to  produce;  power 
derived  from  large  gas- 
burning stations  costs  only 
2.6  pence  a unit.  The  price 
difference  is  subsidised  by 
the  Government’s  non-fos- 
sil fuel  programme. 

Nuclear  power,  environ- 


mental campaigners  point 
out,  is  also  heavily 
subsidised. 

Mike  Dowling,  Great  Yar- 
mouth’s chief  planning  offi- 
cer, said  yesterday  that  he 
hoped  to  be  consulted  in 
fhture.  ; 

“It  is  more  than  two 
miles  offshore  so  it’s  not 
technically  within  our  dis- 
trict. But  you  can  see  the 
Scroby  Sands  out  to  sea. 
They  shift  around  a little 
and  there  are  boat  trips  out 
to  view  foe  seals.” 


Pictures  hint 
at  water  under 
crust  of 
Jupiter  moon 

continued  from  page  1 
lists  a step  closer  to  determin- 
ing whether  Euxopa  h«d  envi- 
ronmental “niches”  warm 
enough  and  wet  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  to  host 
life,  Mr  Greeley  said. 

Ettropa  has  been  a candi- 
date home  for  extra-terres-  1 
trial  life  — of  a primitive  kind 
— for  decades.  It  has  a tenu- 
ous atmosphere,  with  oxygen. 
Speculation  began  after 
Nasa’s  Voyager  probe  in  1979 
photographed  strange  stripes 
ou  the  moon's  surface. 

One  theory  is  that  the 
stripes  are  geological  hanks  — 
in  ice  rather  than  rock  — 
smeared  by  flooding  caused 
by  liquid  water  or  warm  ice 
mixed  with  mud  that  write  up 
through  the  cracks  then 


CD 


The  Perfect 


Below  the  lee,  planetary  sci- 
entists have  thnnght  there 
just  could  be  an  ocean  30 
miles  deep:  And  water  is  now 
thought  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  whatever 
“factory”  life  might  be  assem- 
bled from  vital  elements.  The 
other  major  requirement  is 
heat  — and  the  gravitational 
femes  from  Jupiter  could  gen- 
erate heat  in  the  rocky  core 
te&owEuropa’s  ocean. 

Galileo  ended,  its  2.4  billion 
mile  journey  to  Jupiter  is  De- 
cember. It  will  now  complete 
a series  of  11  orbits  around 
the  giant  planet  It  will  mako 
closer  passes  over  Ettropa  is 
December  and  in  February 
and  November  1997. 

Daniel  Goldin,  Nasa's  ad- 1 
ministrator,  said  the  pictures  I 
were  “distant  snapshots”. 
"WeH  shoot  a whole  photo 
album  when  Galileo  takes  its  j 
targeted  pass  at  Europa  in  De- 
cember. We're  not  gmng  to 
jump  the  gun.  These  pictures 
do  not  prove  the  existence  of 
liquid  water  on-Europa. 

“The  pictures  are  exciting 
and  compelling,  but  not 
Conclusive.” 
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The  Guardian  is  offering  you  the 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
world's  most  exciting  performing 
artists  at  a discounted  price  at  the 
Ross-on-Wye  International  Festival, 
For  tickets  ring  : 01497  821  299, 
Quoting  the  Guardian  for  your 
special  rates,  or  visit  The  Web  site  - 
http://rass.wildnet-co.uk. 
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Aug  16th 
Aug  17th 
Aug  18th 
Aug  20th 
Aug  21 st 


Aug  21st 
Aug  24th 

Aug  25th 
Aug  25th 
Aug  26th 


London  City  Ballet  Gala  . 

programme  of  Classical  Ballet 
London  City  BaHet  Gala 
programme  of  Classical  Ballet 
indo  Jazz  Fusions  and  Anita 
Carmichael 

Elaine  Delmar  Thank  you 
Mr  Gershwin" 

Camberwell  Pocket  Opera 

Gala  Performance 
Kokuma  Dance  Company 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra 

GandinI  Juggling  Project 

Los  Van  Van 
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Case  strengthens  calls  for  firearms  ban  as  campaigners  point  to  ‘terrifying  weaknesses’  of  controls  J j tOt3l 

Life  for  killer  ; tumbles  to 

whoaotaun  ; jfw HKlfck  five-year  low 


who  got  gun 
by  mail  order 


Alex  Bellos 


A MAN  who  bought  a 
handgun  by  mail 
order  was  given 
four  life  sentences 
yesterday  after  he 
shot  dead  a woman  and  at- 
tempted to  kill  three  other 
people,  in  a case  which 
strengthened  calls  for  a ban 
on  privately-owned  firearms. 

Richard  Humphrey  got 
round  gun  legislation  by  ob- 
taining someone  else's  licence 
through  the  classified  section 
of  Gun  Mart  magazine.  He 
then  sent  it  to  a dealer  who 
posted  a .22  semi-automatic 
pistol  and  a .357  Magnum  to 
his  south  London  home. 

Over  a four-month  period 
last  year  Humphrey,  aged  22, 
patrolled  London  with  his 
guns,  inflicting  terror  indis- 
criminately. He  murdered  a 
mother  of  two  as  she  returned 
home  from  church,  fired  at 
the  head  of  a man  on  the 
London  Underground,  and 
mugged  an  RAP  officer,  shoot- 
ing him  In  the  chest  and  back. 

The  case,  coming  a day  i 
after  the  Conservative- led  I 
Commons  home  affairs  select 
committee  rejected  a ban  on 
private  handgun  ownership, 
provoked  further  outrage 
among  anti-gun  campaigners. 

Fred  Broughton,  chairman 
of  the  Police  Federation,  said 
the  case  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  system.  “A  whole- 
sale prohibition  of  handguns 
is  the  correct  solution,  rather 
than  tinkering  with  existing 
laws.  Why  should  combat 
handguns  be  in  private 
hands?" 

Sir  Lawifence  Veraey,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  appeared 
to  side  with  the  anti-gun 
lobby  when  he  told  Hum- 
phrey at  the  Old  Bailey  that  it 
was  “deplorable"  that  he  had 
obtained  the  weapon. 

“It  is  very  much  in  the 
news  today  that  this  is  some- 
thing of  great  public  concern. 
Those  who  have  to  make  deci- 
sions will  perhaps  make  note 
that  it  was  a 32  which  caused 
tbedamage  in  this  case:1’ 

A controversial  part  of 
Tuesday's  report  dealt  with 
weapons  over  32  calibre. 

Alan  Belth,  Liberal  Demo- 
crat home  affairs  spokesman, 
said;  "Supplying  guns  by  mail 
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order  is  one  of  the  terrifying 
weaknesses  of  the  current 
gun  control  system.  The 
whole  system  needs  a com- 
plete overhaul  to  prevent 
guns  of  any  kind  getting  into 
the  wrong  bands."  .. 

Gun  Mart' refused' to  com- 
ment, but  a former  editor  said 
Humphrey's  actions  should 
not  be  used  to  make  a politi- 
cal point  "Our  gun  laws  are 
as  strict  as  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Making  it  more  illegal 


Richard  Humphrey,  right, 
who  replied  to  an  advert, 
top,  in  the  October  1994 
edition  of  Gun  Mart  to 
obtain  a -22  pistol,  similar 
to  that  pictured  left,  with 
which  he  shot  Wing 
Commander  Peter  Drissell, 
above.  Humphrey  was 
jailed  for  life  yesterday 

does  not  stop  people  doing  it" 
Humphrey's  method  of  ob- 
taining die  gun  was  to  offer 
pistols  to  a man  advertising 
in  • Gun  Mart.  He  persuaded  I 
the  buyer  to  send  his  gun  ■ 
licence  for  checking.  Posing 
as  the  enthusiast,  he  got  an- 
other advertiser  to  supply 
him  with  guns.  Humphrey 
mailed  the  gun  dealer  the 
stolen  certificate  and  £230  in 
postal  orders.  In  return  he 
was  sent  the  firearms  and  am- 


Sarah  Ryle 


munition.  The  dealer  notified 
police.  Humphrey  was  al- 
ready under  investigation  as 
a result  of  earlier  approaches 
to  advertisers,  and  police  in 
Brixton,  south  London,  went 
to  his  home.  They,  were  20 
minutes  too  late  and  found 
only  an  empty  box. 

The  jury  was  told  how 
Humphrey  targeted  his  vic- 
tims at  close  range.  He  killed 
Victoria  Odususi,  aged  36,  in 
cold  blood  in  Stockwell,  south  i 


London.  Accompanied  by  an- 
other man,  he  mugged  Wing 
Commander  Peter  Drissell, 
who  “miraculously  survived" ; 
a hail  of  at  least  five  bullets,  i 
four  of  which  remain  in  his 
body.  Had  the  6ft  Sin  tall  offi- 
cer not  been  so  fit  he  would  i 
probably  have  died,  the  court 
heard. 

Humphrey  also  tried  to  kill 
passer-by  Carol  Bell,  who  wit- 
nessed the  mugging.  She 
escaped  injury.  The  same 


month  on  the  Underground 
he  fired  at  disc  jockey 
Michael  Perry’s  head,  but  hit 
Mr  Perry's  raised  am. 

Humphrey  went  to  South 
Thames  College  in  Putney, 
south-west  London.  He  had 
GCSEs  and  was  intelligent, 
tall,  slim  and  fit  He  shouted 
“Senseless,  racist  bastards” 
at  the  jury  when  they  found 
him  guilty. 

Letters,  page  8 


Unemployment  fc-ii 

last  month  jo  a five- 
year  low.  signalling 
strengthening  eco- 
nomic growth  anti  Conserva- 
tive hopes  in  the  run-up  to  the 
general  election  but  sparking 
renewed  attacks  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  jobless  count. 

Official  figures  yesterday 
showed  the  number  of  jvople 
claiming  unemployment  ben- 
efit fell  by  24.100  in  July  ro 
2,126.000.  bringing  the  Jobless 
rate  to  7.6  per  cent  — the  low- 
est level  since  March  iflyi. 

The  Government  and  City 
analysts  welcomed  the  tali, 
the  fifth  monthly  decrease  in 
a row.  They  said  It  kept  Brit- 
ain's predicted  economic 
recovery  on  course  for  the* 
second  half  of  this  year. 

The  City  said  llie  brighl 
jobs  outlook  supported  the 
Bank  of  England's  recent 
warning  to  the  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  that  a rise  in 
interest  rates  was  needed  to 
guarantee  his  inflation  target. 
But  fears  of  overheating  were 
dampened  as  earnings  growth 
remained  flat. 

The  latest  figures  show- 
wage  inflation  in  June  was 
3.7S  per  cent  for  the  fifth 
month  in  a row.  There  was 
also  evidence  that  the 
recovery  was  unevenly 
spread,  as  manufacturing 
unemployment  rose  in  June. 
Analysts  said  these  factors 
meant  the  latest  jobs  news 
would  not  deter  Mr  Clarke 
from  cutting  base  rates  again 
to  ensure  people  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  economic  upturn. 

The  education  and  employ- 
ment minister.  Eric  Forth, 
said  he  would  not  read  too 
much  into  one  month's  "ex- 
ceptionally large  fall".  The 
Office  for  National  Statistics, 
which  compiled  the  jobs  fig- 
ures, acknowledged  that  the 
wave  of  students  leaving  edu- 
cation for  the  labour  market 
made  the  July  figures  hard  to 
assess  accurately.  However,  it 
estimated  that  the  downward 
trend  in  unemployment  would 
accelerate  to  an  average 
monthly  decrease  of  15,000. 
The  number  of  new  vacancies 
at  job  centres  rose,  supporting 
the  more  buoyant  prediction. 

“Falling  unemployment 
and  the  expectation  of  steady 
economic  growth  offer  in- 
creasingly good  job  prospects 
tor  young  people  and  unem- 
ployed adults,"  said  Mr  Forth, 
who  highlighted  the  decrease 
in  long-term  unemployment 
The  number  of  people  out  of 
work  for  a year  or  more  I 


Five-year  low 

Claimant  unemployment, 
seasonally  adjusted.  miHtons. 
3.0 
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The  number  of  people  out  of 

dropped  by  27,'^uO  \n  the  three 
moil tlis  to  July,  (he  Kith  con- 
secutive quarterly  fall. 

Tlie  Government  was  im- 
mediately criticised  for 
manipulating  the  jobs  figures 
by  Labour,  which  is  due  to 
unveil  a dossier  nn  Tory  eco- 
nomic policy  today. 

The  shadow  employment 
minister.  Stephen  Byers,  said 
unemployment  among  school- 
leavers  aged  16  and  17  had 
risen  by  :«»  per  cent  in  three 
years  according  to  the  most 
recent  Labour  Foret*  Survey, 
a broader  survey  of  jobless- 
ness which  is  in  line  with 
other  EL»  countries.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  pub- 
lish it  on  a monthly  basis. 

Mr  Byers  said  job  opportu- 
nities had  dwindled,  pointing 
out  the  number  in  work  had 
fallen  by  71. (too  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  to 
25.734. OOP.  This  level  was. 
however.  15.000  higher  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  unions  were  also  scep- 
tical about  the  true  state  off 
the  labour  market.  The  TUC 
general  secretary,  John 
Monks,  said:  "The  fall  in 
claimant  unemployment  is 
welcome,  but  it  is  not  a reli- 
able guide  to  what  is  really 
happening  in  the  labour  mar- 
ket .. . and  while  the  social 
contract  in  Britain's  work- 
places continues  to  erode, 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
job  insecurity." 

A rise  in  industrial  action 
led  to  a sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  working  days  lost 
through  disputes  in  June  to 
228.000,  the  biggest  monthly 
figure  since  March  1990.  Offi- 
cials said  the  rise  was  mainly 
due  to  the  postal  strikes. 

Lea«fer  comment,  pane  8; 
Fiddling  and  yet  unashamed, 
page  12;  Rate  cut  gloom  and 
Notebook,  page  1 1 
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Chief  quits  in  hospital  flare-up 


**/  DAVE  PAS  OVER  THE  MOON. 


No  confidence  vote 
highlights  ‘absurd 
contradictions1  of 
internal  market 


Chris  MMII 

Medical  Correspondent 

THE  chairman  of  a lead- 
ing regional  hospital 
resigned  yesterday  alter 
senior  doctors  passed  a vote 
of  no  confidence  in  him  and 
threatened  to  quit  their  man- 
agement duties. 

The  departure  of  Peter 
Allen  is  part  of  a dispute 
which  erupted  after  Morris- 
ton  hospital  in  Swansea  lost  a 
contract  to  care  for  elderly 
people  and  sacked  16  staff,  in- 
cluding three  consultants. 

The  neighbouring  Single- 
ton  hospital,  which  won  the 
contract,  was  then  refused 
permission  to  hire  the  sacked 
staff.  This  meant  that  elderly 
people  were  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  being  looked  after  by 
junior  doctors  while  experi- 
enced senior  doctors  freed; 
redundancy. 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation said  the  situation 
reflected  the  "absurd  contra- 
dictions” of  the  internal  mar- 


ket system,  whereby  local 
hospitals  had  to  compete 
against  each  other  rather 
than  co-operating,  and  senior 
doctors  were  sacked  while  pa- 
tients ware  forced  to  receive 
care  from  less  qualified  staff. 

The  row  has  spirt  doctors 
and  managers  in  Swansea, ' 
where  Morriston  and  Single- 
ton  hospitals,  serving  200,000 
people,  found  themselves  , 
fighting  for  the  same  con- 
tracts to  care  for  patients. 

Earlier  this  year  the  West , 
Glamorgan  Health  Authority 
switched  a £1.6  million  con- 
tract for  the  care  of  the  el- 
derly from,  the  Morriston  to 
the  Singleton.  The  manager  of 
the  health  authority.  Tony 
Beddow,  then  moved  to  be- 
come chief  executive  of  the 
Morriston. 

The  Morriston  is  feeing  a 
| budget  deficit  in  excess  of  £3 
million  — and  Mr  Beddow 
was  forced  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  consequences  of  his 
own  previous  contract 
decision. 

He  decided  to  sack  16  staff 
including  three  consultants 
Involved  in  care  of  the  el- 
derly. Subsequently,  doctors 
at  the  hospital  passed  a no 
confidence  motion  in  Mr  Bed- 
dow and  Mr  Allen. 

The  redundancies  were 
later  withdrawn,  but  16 
senior  consultants  who  hold 
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Peter  Allen  ■ - . decision 
In  patients*  interest* 

management  positions  yester- 
day preferred  their  resigna- 
tions from  management 
duties,  although  they  will 
continue  to  treat  patients, 
saying  they  could  no  longer 
work  with  the  managers. 

Within  hours,  Mr  Allen  had 
resigned,  saying  this  was  in 
the  overall  interest  of  the 
trust  and  patients. 

Dr  Bob  Broughton.  Welsh 
Secretary  of  the  BMA,  said 
the  union  was  not  calling  for 
jobs  for  life  for  doctors  If 
work  disappeared,  but  senior 


staff  could  not  be  sacked  with- 
out due  warning  and  consul- 
tation as  had  happened  in  at 
the  Morriston. 

Dr  Broughton  said:  "What 
is  happening  at  the  Morriston 
is  an  example  of  the  seriously 
destabilising  effects  of  the  in- 
ternal market  on  how  hospi- 
tals are  run.  Morriston  faces 
an  overspend  of  minions  but  ■ 
this  is  by  no  means  unique.  | 
The  problems  are  coming  to  a 
head  in  Wales  because  trusts 
here  are  generally  smaller, 
hut  the  distortion  of  clinical 
priorities  is  happening 
everywhere.” 

Rhodri  Morgan.  Labour's 
health  spokesman  for  Wales, 
said  that  the  Welsh  Secretary, 
William  Hague,  should 
"knock  heads  together”  and 
that  there  was  a clear  case  for 
merging  the  two  Swansea 
hospitals  so  that  they  could 
work  as  one  for  the  benefit  of 
patients  rather  than  compet- 
ing against  each  other.  "Mr 
Hague  should  cease  his  naive 
belief  that  competition  be- 
tween hospitals  is  healthy." 

Welsh  Office  minister,  Gwi- 
lym Jones,  who  accepted  Mr 
Allen’s  resignation  “with 
regret’,  said  that  the  top  pri- 
ority was  for  a new  chairman 
to  be  appointed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  re-establish 
effective  management  at  the 
trust 


Canine  show  world  in  a whirl  over  the  tale  of  dizzy  Chizzy 

CRICKET  had  Botham  I found  to  have  "behaved  dls- I a show  In  Lytham  St  j But  she  claimed  that  she 

versus  football  creditably  or  prejudicially  Anne’s,  Lancashire,  last  Oo-  was  the  victim  of  a ven- 


O versus  Khan,  football 
has  Venables  versus  Sugar. 
Yesterday  dog  showing  be- 
came the  latest  sport  to  see 
Its  biggest  names  clash  Car 
away  from  their  usual  ven- 
ues. writes  Nick  Varley , 

The  case  of  the  drugged 
chihuahua  ended  in  tears, 
figuratively,  for  owner 
Carol  Brampton,  who  was 


found  to  have  "behaved  dis- 
creditably or  prejudicially 
to  interests  of  the  ca- 
nine world”. 

But  it  was  her  rival,  Tra- 
cey Dyke,  who  had  been  in 
tears  literally  as-  she  told 
the  disciplinary  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Kennel  Club 
I of  how  her  dog  Chizzy  — 
! full  name  Deltramer  Secret 
Showburst — keeled  over  at 


a show  in  Lytham  St > 
Anne’s,  Lancashire,  last  Oo- 1 
tober,  and  appeared  to  have 
died. 

Mrs  Dyke,  aged  37,  of 
Bromsgrove,  Hereford  and 
Worcester,  and  three  wit- 
nesses told  the  hearing  that 
they  heard  Mrs  Brampton, 
aged  46,  of  Faversham, 
Kent,  admit  she  bad  given 
Chizzy  vallum. 


But  she  claimed  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a ven- 
detta because  of  her  success 
over  two  decades  of  compe- 
tition. 

The  sub-committee  found 
against  her  and  banned  her 
from  taking  part  in  or  at- 
tending Ken-net  Club  events  1 
fbr  five  years.  She  was  also 
ordered  to  pay  costs  of  I 
£209.  I 
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Penn  comes  within  one  step  of  a masterpiece; 
then  he  throws  it  all  away  in  a ending  that 
starts  by  mixing  nightmare  and  farce  and 
then  goes  teeth-grindingly  wrong. 

The  Crossing  Guard  reviewed 
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Motorola 

Alpha 
Express 
Personal 
Message 
Pager 
• Receives 
text 

messages 
of  up  to  100 
characters  in  length, 
eg:  "Call  Colin 
about  football  match: 
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Motorola  Echo 
Personal  Message  Pager 

• Receives  telephone  numbers  or  coded 

1 

numeric  messages 

1 

a Messages  up  to 
20  characters 
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Colleagues  praising  Christopher  Gray,  murdered  in  his  churchyard,  say  he  knew  all  the  dangers  of  his  ministry 


Parents  pay 
tribute  to 
vicar  asa 
‘loving  son’ 

David  Ward  on  city  mourning  its  priest 


THE  parents  of  the 
murdered  Liverpool 
vicar  Christopher 
Gray  yesterday  paid 
tribute  to  their  “loving  son” 
who  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
his  churchyard. 

His  father,  Philip,  read  a 

brief  statement  and  answered 
questions  at  a press  confer- 
ence; his  mother,  Margaret, 
spoke  only  once,  but  her  nine 
words  about  Father  Gray 
sHfiari  all  ftirther  questions; 
“He  was  an  extraordinary  son 

and  I adored  him.’1 

Having  faced  a host  of 
reporters  and  film  crews,  the 
couple  had  then  to  formally 


Identify  the  body  of  their  32- 
year-old  son. 

As  they  did  so,  Merseyside 
police  continued  to  question 
Peter  Storey,  whom  they  had 
named  in  connection  with  the 
wiling.  He  was  arrested  with 
two  others  in  a flat  in  St  Hel- 
ens early  yesterday. 

It  emerged  that  Father 
Gray  had  been  attacked  while 
working  in  another  Mersey- 
side pariah.  In  1994  a man  he 
had  been  counselling  for  drug 
problems  broke  into  his  home 
and  held  him  captive.  He  was 
later  convicted  of  burglary 
and  false  imprisonment 

Across  the  city,  friends  and 


colleague  paid  tribute  to  an 
Intensely  loyal  colleague  who 
was  committed  to  his  work  In 
the  inner  city. 

At  his  church,  St  Marga- 
ret's in  Anfield,  parishioners 
and  pupils  from  th*>  primary 
school  laid  flowers  on  a grass 
bank.  One  card  carried  only  a 
question  mark;  a 
from  Cathi  read  “Brilliant  but 
no  good  at  pub  quizzes". 

Mr  Gray,  like  his  wife  a 
retired  doctor,  told  reporters: 
“To  the  academic  community 
Christopher  was  a -scholar  of 
high  repute,  with  a first  class 
honours  degree  from  Oxford 
and  two  post-graduate 


^teiMsiperloatlila. 
common  touch  with 

people  from  all  walks 

of  life— anyone  could 
talk  to  him  as  a friend* 
To  the  diocese,  he 
was  a rising  star* 

Philip.  Gray,  father 


(He  was  an 

extraordinary  son  and 
1 adored  him’ 

Margaret  Gray,  mother 


*He  was  never  naive — 
he  knew  the  dangers 
and  he  accepted 
them.  He  was 
streetwise  enough  to 
know  what  was  going 
on,  to  know  when  he 
was  being  duped  by 
someone* 

Janet  Arnold, 
colleague 


Children's  tribute  to  Father  Gray  (top  left)  among  the  flowers  laid  at  St  Margaret's  Church,  Anfield  photograph:  don  mcphse 


one  in  philosophy, 
one  In  theology.  [But]  he 
never  lost  his  common  touch 
with  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  — anyone  could  talk  to 


him  as  a friend.  To  tTw  dio- 
cese, he  was  a rising  star." 

Mr  Gray  said  bis  son  had 
told  them  crfhis  vocation  after 
leaving  Oxford,  when  he  had 


already  accepted  a job  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"Christopher  had  no  ambi- 
tions In  the  Church.  He  was 
willing  to  go  where  he  was 
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sent  and  to  do  what  he  was 
asked  to  do.  3 think  he  proba- 
bly felt  that  the  city  had  great 
deprivation  and  mere  were 
many  needs,  some  of-  which 
he  felt  he  could  cater  to. 

"He  was  happy  In  Liverpool. 
The  jobs  he  did  were  jobs  that 
were  not  immediately  attrac- 
tive. There  were  risks  to  bis 
property  and  his  life.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  those. 

“We  were  constantly  aware 
of  his  risks,  but  there  was 
nothing  we  coraid  do  to  lessen 
them.  It  is  a measure  of  his 
character  that  he  chose  to 
shield  us  from  foil  knowledge 
cfthe  risks  he  was  taking.”  ■ 
He  had  “no  feelings  whatso- 
ever” toward  his  son's  killer. 

On  Wednesdays  Father 
Gray  would  join  Janet  Ar- 
nold. his  colleague  in  the  dio- 
cese's evangelical  group,  in 
morning  prayer  at  St  Marga- 
ret’s. Yesterday  Sister  Arnold 
led  the  prayers.  - 

"He  was  very  practical,  in- 


tensely loyal,  always  encour- 
aging,” she  said. 

"We  talked  about  his  vul- 
nerability as  a priest  living 
on  his  own  with  many  people 
calling  at  the  vicarage  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  need.  We  both 
believed  it  was  part  of  his 
ministry  to  respond. 

"Be  was  never  naive  — he 
knew  the  dangers  and  he  ac- 
cepted them.  He  was  street- 
wise enough  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  to  know  when 
he  was  being  duped.” 

Canon  Neville  Blade,  for  32 
years  an  inner-city  priest  in 
Liverpool,  said  of  the  dangers 
feeing  clergymen:  "Most  have 
regular  callers  looking  for 
help.  Some  will  be  lovable 
rogues,  satisfied  with  a cup  of 
tea,  bacon  butty  and  perhaps 
a couple  of  quid.  But  now  we 
are  seeing  younger  people, 
the  poor,  drug  users  desper- 
ate to  feed  their  habit” 
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Police  struggle 
with  violence 


Patsr  llothorlngton 


JAMES  Sharpies,  Chief 
Constable  of  Merseyside, 
admits  his  cut-threat- 
ened force  is  struggling  to 
contain  violent  crime  in  the 
county,  which  Is  running  well 
ahead  of  the  national  average. 
He  wants  the  Home  Office  to 
adjust  its  funding  formula, 
which  will  lead  to  almost  400 
Job  losses  over  two  years. 

Mr  Sharpies  said  he  was 
under  “significant  strain"  In 
trying  to  cope.  Violent  crime 
in  the  county  accounts  for  8.5 
par  cent  of  all  offences,  and  is 
rising,  against  a national 
level  of  6 per  cent  But  Home 
Office  funding  is  to  be 
reduced  by  10  per  cent  over 
the  next  two  years. 

Mr  Sharpies,  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers,  told  the 
Guardian:  “Violence  and  use 
of  firearms  has  been  going  up. 
and  file  influence  of  the  en- 
trenched, organised  gangs  is 
rising.  We’re  having  to  put 
more  and  more  resources  into 
that,  having  to  deal  with 
fairly  serious  firearms  inci- 
dents, and  gang  warfare  in 
Liverpool  particularly.” 

He  added  that  “dozens  and 
sens”  of  shooting  incidents 
over  the  past  18  months  had 
arisen  from  tension  between 
organised  criminal  gangs. 

Merseyside  is  at  the  wymo- 
time  having  to  reduce  man- 
power by  10  percent  over  two 
years  under  a Home  Office 
formula,  partly  based  on  a 


Eucking  the  trend 


Total  recorded  crime,  percentage  change  on  previous  year. 
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rapid  population  decline  in 
the  conurbation.  That  means 
350  posts  win  go  along  with  a 
further  40  civilian  support 
staf£  reducing  manpower  to 
4,150. 

Although  the  population  Is 
certain  to  fell  further,  Mr 
Sharpies  says  the  force’s 
workload  will  inevitably  rise. 

"Merseyside  has  got  a con- 
siderable degree  of  social 
problems  — bad  housing, 
single  parent  families,  pov- 
erty and  so  on.  That  doesn’t 
necessrily  create  more  of  a 
policing  problem.  But  where 
there  are  areas  of  social 
strain,  that  is  often  where 
there  is  a greater  demand  for 
a policing  service.  Although 
the  papulation  is  decreasing, 
the  demand  for  policing  is  ac- 
tually increasing.” 

Targeting  the  seven  main 
criminal  gangs  on  Merseyside 
in  a series  of  operations  has 
meant  diverting  resources 
from  other  areas.  Mr  Sharpies 
said  the  Home  Office  had  to 
find  a way  at  compensating 
forces  like  Merseyside  during 
transition  phases. 

Part  of  the  problem  began 
in  txt-for-tat  shootings  after 
file  murder  of  drugs  dealer 
David  Ungi  in  Taxtetia  15 
months  ago.  That  led  to  offi- 
cers patrolling  in  reinforced 
armed  responce  vehicles, 
openly  displaying  semi-auto- 
matic weapons. 

Figures,  show  crime  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  dropped  by  2.4 
per  cent  over  the  last 
recorded  year,  but  on  Mersey- 
side it  rose  by  12J  per  cent 
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Attacks  on  clergy  highlight 

Church’s  social  dilemma 


James —slide 


THE  murder  of  Christopher 
Gray  and  the  serious 

wounding  Of  annfhur  YiiSOT 

follow  mounting  concern 
about  violence  towards  the 

clergy. 

. The  Rev  Nduna  MpunzL 

aged  50,  vicar  of  the  Church  of 

St  Mary’s  and  All  Saints  in 
Walsall,  West  Midlands,  suf- 
fered head  injuries  after  an 
axe  attack  early  an  Tuesday. 
Be  was  in  a stable  condition 
last  night  after  undergoing 
surgery.  A Walsall  man,  aged 
57.  was  charged  last  night 
with  his  attempted  murder. 

Annie  Holden,  spokes- 
woman for  Lichfield  riloc^e. 
in  which  Mr  Mpunzi’s  church 


is  situated,  said:  *.*We  are  all 
concerned  about  security  but 
we  cmi’t  keep  clergy  behind 
loosed  doors.  They  are  there 
to  talk  to  the  people.” 

A report  published  last 
May.  Knocking  on  Heaven's 
Door,  warned  that  clergy  and 
their  families  were  increas- 
ihgly  being  threatened, 
abused  and  burgled. 

John  Hall,  a north  London 
vicar  and  chairman  of  the 
c^ootttee  responsible  for  the 
report  said  yesterday  the 
Church  was  good  at  providing 
ogsic  care  for  many  in  need, 
iim*, Perhaps  has  more 
difficulty  with  at  local  level  is 
oow  to  care  for  and  deal  with 
people  who  are  violent,  ag- 
pessiva  or  have  major  prob- 
lems such  as  mental  illness:” 
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Unsolved  murder  haunts 
a small  Cornish  town 

Investigation  will  reopen  wounds,  writes  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Bafflement,  frustra- 
tion and  deep  sadness 
bang  over  the  small 
Cornish  town  of  Launceston 
as  local  people  await  the 
arrival  of  French  investiga- 
tors hunting  the  killer  of  the 
schoolgirl  Caroline 
Dickinson. 

Caroline,  a bright  and  popu- 
lar IS- year-old.  was  raped  and 
suffocated  daring  a school 
trip  to  Brittany  three  weeks 
ago.  Her  body  was  found  on  a 
mattress  in  the  dormitory  she 
was  sharing  with  four  other 
girls  at  a youth  hostel  in  the 
village  of  PJeine  Fougeres 
near  St  Malo. 

Staff  and  pupils  have  been 
receiving  counselling  since 
returning  from  the  trip.  It  is 
feared  that  the  presence  of  the 
French  investigation  team 
will  reopen  the  wounds  the 
community  has  been  trying  to 
heal,  particularly  as  they  are 
in  the  dark  over  plans  to  sub- 
ject some  of  her  classmates  to 
DNA  testing. 


The  mother  of  one  of  Caro- 
line’s close  friends  spoke  yes- 
terday erf  her  concern  at  the 
likely  impact  of  renewed 
questioning.  Carole  Mayne, 
an  aerobics  instructor,  who 
works  at  the  school,  said: 
“Everybody  wants  the  person 
who  has  done  it  to  be  caught  , 
I don't  think  they  should  in- 
volve the  children  any  more. 
They  have  had  enough.” 

The  investigation  into  Car- ! 
o line's  death  was  thrown  into 
disarray  last  week  when 
French  police  released  Pa- 
trice Pade,  a 39-year -old  va- 
grant who  had  confessed  to 
the  crime.  DNA  tests  showed 
he  could  not  have  committed 
the  rape. 

Gerard  Zaug.  the  examin- 
ing magistrate  in  charge  of 
the  case,  has  applied  formally 
to  the  Trench  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice to  come  to  Britain. 

Although  he  is  known  to 
want  to  DNA  test  five  teenage 
boys  who  went  to  Plelne  Fou- 
gferes  with  the  Launceston 


College  party,  Devon  and 
Cornwall  police  and  the  Home 
Office  have  received  no  offi- 
cial w»»nwnn  iiytlon  Of  tWa 
from  tha  French  authorities. 

Two  male  teachers  and  a 
bus  drives-  with  the  party 
were  tested  before  the  school 
party  left  France. 

Ms  Mayne  whose  13- year- 
old  daughter,  Victoria,  did 
not  go  to  Brittany,  said  news' 
of  Mr  Padg's  release  and  the 
talk  of  further  interviews  had 
been  devastating.  “All  the 
children  are  going  to  be  heart- 
broken. Just  as  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  over  it.  If  s all  back 
in  the  news  again.”  Victoria, 
who  had  known  Caroline  for 
three  or  four  years  had  been 
“in  a hell  of  a state”  since  her 
friend’s  murder. 

A spokesman  for  the  Corn- 
wall Education  Authority 
said:  “It  is  exasperating  that 
even  at  this  stage  there  is  no 
indication  of  how  many 
people  [the  French  investiga- 
tors! want  to  talk  to.” 
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Launceston  is  in  shock  from  the  killing  of  Caroline  Dickinson,  one  of  whose  friends, 
Victoria  Mayne.  top  left,  with  mother  Carole,  is  in  a hell  of  a state'  photographs:  tim  cuff- 


Critic  of  Hume’s  links  with  Sinn  Fein  president  threatens  to  resign  over  series  of  attacks 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

THE  Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party's  internal 
divisions  became  apparent, 
yesterday  when  a West  Bel- 
fast councillor  launched,  a 
stinging  attack  on  party 
leader  John  Hume. 

Hugh  Lewsley.  who  repre- 


| sects  the  staunchly  republi- 
can Twinbrook  estate,  was . 
speaking  after  his  house  was 
attacked  early  yesterday.  On 
Tuesday  evening  he  spoke  out 
against  punishment  beatings 
in  a Channel  4 ttoempentary. 

• Mr  Lewsley  has  been  a Con- 
stant critic  of  the  rough  jus- 
tice meted  out  by  the  IRA  in 
his  area.  Last  July  he  was 
savagely  beaten  and  claimed 


to  recognise  a number  of, 
republicans  among  the  gang. 
But  Sinn  Fein  denied  republi- 
can involvement  and  Mr 
Hume,  according  to  Mr  Lews- 
ley, accepted  their  denials. 
.Yesterday's  attack,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  last 
straw  for  Mr  Lewsley  who 
sits  In  a camp  within  the 
SDLP  which  is  critical  of  Mr 
Hume's  close  contact  with  the 


Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry 
Adams.  “I  am  seriously  call- 
ing upon  my  leader  to  engage 
in  a process  with  Gerry  Ad- 
ams to  stop  republican 
attacks  on  me.  If  I don't  get 
support  from  the  leadership 
of  my  party  and  they  don’t 
condemn  this  situation 
strongly  enough  then  I will 
resign  my  seat  as  an  SDLP 
councillor.” 


Mr  Hume's  office  said  he 
was  on  holiday  and  unavail- 
able for  comment,  but  his 
aide  Mark  Durban  said:  “I 
can  understand  Hugh’s  sense 
of  hurt  and  frustration  but  it 

Is  completely  misplaced  tri  try 
to  direct  it  at  John  Hume.” 
Mr  Lewsley ’s  outburst 
comes  at  a critical  moment 
for  the  SDLP  which  is  still 
reeling  from  the  electoral  in- 


roads made  by  Sinn  Fein  in 
its  traditional  vote  at  the  May 
30  elections.  Some  SDLP 
members  believe  Mr  Hume's 
strategy  of  bringing  Sinn  Fern 
in  from  the  cold  has  not 
brought  a permanent  peace 
any  nearer  and  has  only 
strengthened  the  extreme 
wing  of  nationalism,  thus 
weakening  their  own 
position. 
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Police  chiefs 
vote  to  cut 
drink  limit 


Vfvok  Chaudhary 


THE  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers 
(Acpo)  voted  yester- 
day to  support  the 
lowering  of  the  drink-drive 
limit,  claiming  it  would  lead 
to  fewer  deaths. 

The  decision  by  Acpo's  traf- 
fic committee  is  expected  to 
be  ratified  by  the  organisa- 
tion's chief  constables  council 
in  October.  All  43  police 
forces  in  England  and  Wales 
were  consulted  before  yester- 
day’s unanimous  decision. 

Announcing  support  to 
lower  the  limit  from  80mg  per 
100ml  of  blood  to  50mg,  David 
Williams,  chairman  of  the 
traffic  committee  said:  “Acpo 
has  consistently  advised 
drivers  not  to  dririk  any  alco- 
hol before  driving,  and  this  is 
still  the  case. 

“What  we  are  saying  now  is 
that  the  evidence  available 
supports  the  belief  that  the 
50mg  limit  would  save  more 
lives  and  at  the  same  time  be 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

“Attitudes  towards  drink- 
ing and  driving  have  hard- 
ened since  the  original  limit 
was  set  largely  thanks  to 
public  education  and  the  suc- 
cess of  government 
campaigns.” 

Mr  Williams  added  that 
even  if  the  Government  did 
not  lower  the  limit  the  target- 
ing of  persistent  drink- 


drivers,  and  testing  all 
drivers  involved  in  accidents, 
would  continue.  Acpo  was 
also  looking  to  change  the 
laws  to  give  police  more  pow- 
ers to  target  drink-drivers. 

“Random  breath  tests  have 
never  been  supported  by  the 
police  but  we  need  more  pow- 
ers than  we  have  at  the  mo- 
ment" said  Mr  Williams. 

Acpo's  stance  is  being 
backed  by  the  British  Medical 
Association  and  motoring 
organisations. 

The  transport  minister. 
John  Bowis,  has  already 
ruled  oat  any  change  to  the 
limit,  claiming  the  current 
level  is  “fair  and  reasonable” 
and  enjoyed  wide  public  ac- 
ceptance. He  claimed  that  in 
countries  where  the  limit  is 
below  80m g.  “there  is  no  evi- 
dence they  have  a better  re- 
j cord  than  we  do". 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  said 
yesterday  that  it  would  con- 
tinually keep  the  drink-drive 
limit  under  review  but  there 
were  no  plans  to  change  it, 
despite  Acpo's  decision. 

He  added:  “We  think  that 
we  are  at  a sensible  limit  and 
have  no  immediate  plans  to 
change  it  The  number  of 
drink-related  deaths  has 
fallen  from  1.600  in  1979  to 
around  BOO  today.  There’s  a 
fair  degree  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  current  limit 
and  there  is  no  reason  to 
change it” 


Convicted  driver  urges  zero 
alcohol  level  to  deter  risk  takers 


DAVID  Johnson  knew  he 
was  over  the  limit  after 
supping  three  pints  in  his 
local  pub.  but  home  was  only 
two  away  and  the  worst 
that  could  have  happened,  he 
says,  was  that  he  might  have 
been  breathalysed,  writes  VI- 
vek  Chaudhary. 

Said  Mr  Johnson  (not  his 
real  name):  “I  never  thought  I 
was  not  lit  to  drive.”  As  he 
left  the  pub  for  his  Cleveland 
home  three  years  ago,  he  ap- 
proached a Pelican  crossing. 
“It  was  green  and  the  next 
thing  I knew,  the  windscreen 
had  shattered.  When  I recov- 
ered from  the  shock  I was  told 
1 had  killed  three  women.  1 
went  from  a normal  life  to  to  a 
nightmare  within  seconds." 

Mr  Johnson,  a research  sci- 
entist. was  found  to  be  nearly 
twice  above  the  legal  limit 
and  was  convicted  of  careless 
driving  and  sentenced  to 
three  years  imprisonment  He 


was  released  on  parole  after 
18  months.  When  he  left 
prison  he  received  death 
threats  and  was  told  by  police 
to  leave  his  home  for  his  own 
safety.  He  now  lives  70  miles 
from  his  family  and  fears 
neighbours  might  find  out 
about  his  drink-driving  con- 
viction. “I  certainly  contem- 
plated suicide,”  Mr  Johnson 
said  on  BBC  Radio  4's  Today 
programme  yesterday.  “That 
I'd  made  children  orphans,  I 
will  regret  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Mr  Johnson  still  enjoys  a 
drink  in  his  local  pub  but 
claims  despite  the  law  and 
yesterday's  decision  by 
ACPO,  diink-driving  is  still 
endemic  and  partially  ac- 
cepted in  society.  "They 
should  put  the  limit  at 
nought  Anything  else  gives 
people  the  idea  they  can  drink 
and  get  away  with  it,  which 
my  case  proves,  you  can't” 


LOAN  OF 


VERY 


Interest  rates  as  low  as  12.9%  APR. 

With  an  MBNA  Express  Loan  you  can  borrow  up 
to  £15,000  and  take  advantage  of  a discount  of  up 
ro  7%  on  an  APR  as  low  as  12.9%. 

You  will  nor  be  asked  for  security,  no  matter  how 
much  you  choose  to  borrow.  There  are  no  hidden 
fees,  saving  you  as  much  as  £240%  as  shown  by  the 
table  below. 

A typical  loan  of  £7,000  over  48  months  will  cost 
you  as  little  as  £191.18  per  month,  total  repayable 
£9,176.64. 

Now  could  be  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  our 
lowest  ever  rates.  All  rates  are  guaranteed  to  remain 
unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  your  loan. 

Interested? 

- Then  call  our  freephone  number  below  for  a 
24-hour  application  and  approval  service. 


When  your  car  Iris  you  down,  GREEN  FLAG  won’t 
On  average,  we  rescue  our  members  in  just  35 
minutes?  And  If  we’re  not  with  you  In  less  than  an 
hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back. 

Plus,  we  offer  a choice  of  4 
levels  of  cover. 


in  the  UK  we  can 


Wherever  you 

breakdown 
reach  you  quickly 

fjq.50 

from  lust 


per  year 
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£1,000 -£2,000 
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£2,001 -£5,000 
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£5,001  - £10,000 

14. 9% 

APR 

£10,001  - £15,000 

12. 9% 

APR 

What's 
more,  our 
6000  skilled 
mechanics 
will  repair 
most  problems 
at  the  roadside. 
To  join  or  find  out 
more,  contact  us 
right  now. 


35  minute  average  call-out  time 


Most  problems  repaired  at  the  roadside. 
All  recoveries  are  completed  in  one  direct 
journey. 

6000  skilled  mechanics  always  on  call. 

3 million  members. 
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g WORLD  NEWS 

Peace  pact 
falters  in 
Chechenia 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 

A CEASEFIRE  in  the 
Chechen  capital 
Grozny  seemed  likely 
to  collapse  last  night 
despite  an  apparent  fall-off  in 
fighting,  after  Russia s top 
military  commander  in  the 
region  accused  rebel  snipers 
of  shooting  eight  of  his  men 
through  the  bead  and  vowed 
ro  clear  them  from  the  city. 

Lieutenant-General  Kon- 
stantin Pulikovsky  told  Inter- 
fax news  agency  that  his  en- 
voy had  passed  on  to  rebels 
his  "protest  and  indignation 
at  their  actions". 

“I  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  further  agreements  with 
the  rebel  fighters."  he  said. 
He  was  absolving  himself  of 
any  responsibility  for  further 
escalation  of  the  conflict  and 
the  operation  to  "destroy”  the 
rebels  in  Grozny  would 
continue. 

Earlier  — after  denying 
rebel  reports  of  a truce  — he 
admitted  that  he  had  agreed 
informally  with  the  rebel  mil- 
itary leader  Aslan  Maskha- 
dov  that  Russian  troops 
would  not  open  fire  unlpjss 
provoked. 

Separatist  sources  reported 
only  sporadic  shooting  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital 
yesterday. 

But  rebel  commanders  say 
they  have  no  intention  erf 
leaving  the  city,  much  erf 
which  they  control  after  nine 
days  of  fighting. 

It  was  always  unlikely  that 
Moscow  would  agree  to  talks 
with  the  separatists  until 
their  fighters  left  or  were 
forced  out  of  Grozny. 

The  rebels  accused  Russian 
helicopters  of  unleashing 
rockets  on  refugees  leaving 
Grozny  after  the  ceasefire 
began  at  midday  yesterday. 
One  report  said  10  refugees 
were  killed.  The  rebels  also 


reported  a Russian  air  attack 
in  southern  Chechenia  at 
7.30pm  yesterday. 

The  Moscow-backed  Che- 
chen civilian  administration 
said  that  on  Tuesday  a Rus- 
sian aircraft  fired  on  a truck 

transporting  refugees  30 
miles  east  of  Grozny,  killing 
29  people.  Another  air  attack 
on  an  fUneral  had  killed  six, 

| the  rebels  said. 

A Russian  government  aid 
, agency  said  15,000  refugees 
had  already  fled  Grozny.  Eye- 
witness reports  suggest  that 
refugees  and  armed  rebels 
often  use  the  same  routes  and 
Russian  soldiers  have  repeat- 
edly shown  that  — given  a 
choice  between  causing  civil- 
ian deaths  and  letting  sus- 
pected rebels  escape  — - they 
will  shoot,  even  in  heavily 
built-up  areas. 

The  rebel  side  said  Gen  Pul- 
ikovsky's  initial  denial  that 
he  had  reached  an  agreement 
with  Gen  Maskhadov  showed 
that  a pro-war  faction  in  Mos- 
cow had  been  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  peace  raised  by 
the  recent  visit  to  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Russian  national  se- 
curity adviser,  Alexander 
Lebed. 

“Alexander  Lebed’s  peace 
Initiative  hag  panicked  those 
forces  in  Moscow  which  stand 
behind  this  dirty  war,  who , 
are  afraid  of  taking  responsi- 
bility for  these  bloody  crimes 
they  have  committed  in  Che- 
chenia,” Gen  Maskhadov 
said. 

Last  night  the  commercial 
Russian  television  channel 
NTV  reported  that  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  had  signed  a 
new  decree  setting  out  new 
measures  to  end  the  Chechen 
conflict  It  was  not  immedi- 
ately clear  whether  this  was 
the  decree  which  Gen  Lebed 
had  sought,  which  would  give 
him  total  control  of  military 
operations  and  civilian  ad- 
ministration in  the  region. 


Gaullists  try  to 
keep  corruption 


a closed  book 
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Unknown  soldiers ...  A Chechen  fighter  walks  past  Russian  soldiers  killed  in  street  fights  in  Grozny  this  week.  A ceasefire  appeared  to  be  faltering  yesterday  photograph:  RoesmoNa 


Greek  Cypriot  killed  as  violence  erupts  in  buffer  zone 


Chris  Drake  in  N3< 


A GREEK  Cypriot  was 
/A  killed  and  two  un- 
/ Vanned  British  soldiers 
serving  with  the  UN  peace- 
keeping force  were  wounded 
yesterday  in  clashes  which 
erupted  after  the  killing  of 
another  Greek  Cypriot  in 
the  buffer  zone  between  the 
island's  Greek  and  Turkish 
communities. 

The  soldiers,  members  of 
39  Regiment.  Royal  Artil- 
lery. had  been  sent  to  the 
south-east  of  the  island  as 
reinforcements  to  the  Aus- 
trian contingent.  They 
were  not  seriously  hurt 
The  clashes  occurred  less 


than  an  hour  after  the  fu- 
neral of  Tassos  Isaac,  a 
Greek  Cypriot  aged  24,  who 
was  beaten  to  death  during 
a demonstration  on 
Sunday. 

Hundreds  of  young 
mourners  marched  to  the 
UN's  buffer  zone  at  Dher- 
ynia.  The  Greek  Cypriot 
police  and  military  forces 
failed  to  hold  back  the  dem- 
onstrators and  large  num- 
bers headed  to  the  no  man's 
land,  from  where  the  Turk- 
ish troops  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot police  could  be  seen. 

The  unarmed  UN  peace- 
keepers in  their  blue  hel- 
mets hod  formed  a human 
chain  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
trolling the  situation. 


Suddenly  Solomos  Spyroo, 
a bearded  man  dressed  in 

iiiarif,  ran  to  the  Turkish 

ceasefire  line. 

A UN  soldier  chased  and 
grabbed  him,  but  he  broke 
free  and  began  climbing  a 
Turkish  flagpole. 

Prom  behind  the  Turkish 
lines  shots  rang  out  and  he 
fell  dead,  a cigarette  still  in 
the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
Then  more  shots  came  from 
the  same  area  and  there 
was  panic. 

The  British  soldiers  took 
cover  as  the  demonstrators 
fled.  There  was  a shout 
from  one  soldier  for  an  am- 
bulance, but  even  as  it  ar- 
rived, some  Greek  Cypriots 
returned  to  try  to  reach  the 


Turkish  line.  They  had  to 
be  restrained  by  the  UN 
soldiers. 

One  demonstrator  was 
seen  threatening  a soldier 
with  a large  wooden  club. 

The  shooting  convinced 
most  of  the  demonstrators 
to  keep  their  Hwhwipo  and 
move  behind  their 

own  police  barriers. 

Within  hours,  the  UN  bad 
protested  to  the  Turkish 
forces  In  the  north  against 
what  it  described  as  a 
“completely  unwarranted 
reaction''. 

The  dead  man,  aged  26, 
was  a refugee  from  Turk- 
ish-occupied Famagusta. 

He  had  been  living  in  Para-  Solomos  Spyrou  broke  free  from  UN  soldiers  to  climb  this 
limni  and  knew  Isaac.  flagpole  and  was  shot  dead  from  behind  Turkish  lines 
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But  a determined 
French  author  has 
discovered  that  foul 
play  is  rife  at  the 
highest  level,  writes 
Paul  Webster 

THE  few  examining  mag- 
istrates and  investiga- 
tive journalists  who 
reveal  high-level  corruption 
in  France  face  an  uphill  battle 
against  a Gaullist  administra- 
tion determined  to  protect 
politicians  and  businessmen. 

Le  Canard  Enchalne.  the 
country's  leading  anti-corrup- 
tion campaigner,  described 
Jacques  Chirac’s  lack  of  hy- 
pocrisy as  almost  praise- 
worthy after  Gaullist  officials 
were  appointed  to  the  top  pub- 
lic prosecution  offices,  where 
they  have  shelved  scandals 
with  the  wave  of  the  hand. 

But  this  has  added  to  the 
credibility  of  a surprise  best- 
selling book  which  highlights 
top-level  complacency  about 
institutionalised  fraud. 

Pendant  les  Affaires,  les 
Affaires  Continuent  (business 
as  usual  despite  the  scandals), 
by  the  former  investigative 
reporter  Denis  Robert,  aged 
38.  names  names  and  exam- 
ines why  so  few  people  in- 
volved in  the  widespread  cor- 
ruption of  FYench  officialdom 
and  business  are  called  to 
account. 

"One  of  my  informers  told 
me  that  99  per  cent  of  national 
and  local  government  con- 
tracts . . . depend  on  commis- 
sions or  backhanders.  But  of 
the  dozens  of  businessmen 
accused  (rf  corruption,  none 
has  been  sentenced."  he  said. 

"Despite  Mr  Chirac's  cam- 
paign promise  to  ensure  an 
independent  judicial  system, 
this  Is  impossible  when  pub- 
lic prosecutors  act  as  political 
commissars.” 

Some  internationally  known 
firms,  including  Bouygues,  Ly- 
onnais* des  Eaux.  Dassault, 
Elf-Aquitaine.  Alcatel  and, 
above  all  Credit  Lyonnais,  are 
among  scores  of  companies 
under  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  possible  illegal  party 
ftmding  or  the  personal  enrich- 
ment of  ministers. 

But  legal  action  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  a few  coura- 
geous examining  magistrates 
acting  Independently. 

“At  least  half  the  cases  are 
the  result  of  contacts  by  jour- 
nalists who  have  received  in- 
formation from  well-placed 
sources  but  who  need  official 
support  to  avoid  a libel  case,” 
said  Mr  Robert 
A promise  by  Mr  Chirac  to 
tighten  up  defamation  laws 
by  reinforcing  the  secrecy  of 
examining  magistrates'  in- 
quiries could  effectively  ban 
the  reporting  of  political 
fraud  unless  a government 
court  case  was  authorised. 


Even  after  convictions,  the 
protection  of  politicians 
reflects  official  indulgence. 
Bernard  Tapie.  the  former 
owner  of  Marseille  football 
dub,  is  still  an  MP  and  MEP 
despite  many  court  appear- 
ances concerning  fraud.  A 
Gaullist  former  minister. 
Alain  Carignon.  remains 
chairman  of  the  Rhone- Alpes 
government  while  in  jail 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  ap- 
peal against  fraud  charges. 

The  book  has  sold  well 
largely  due  to  public  frustra- 
tion at  the  limited  exposure  of 
corruption  by  the  media. 

”My  book  was  commis- 
sioned by  Plon  but  they 
dropped  out  at  the  last  minute 
because  of  links  with  compa- 
nies named  as  accomplices, 
and  lucrative  book  contracts 
with  politicians  suspected  of 
corruption,"  Mr  Robert  said. 
“Luckily,  Stock  took  over,  but 
the  book  has  been  ignored  by 
most  of  the  influential  press, 
notably  Le  Figaro.” 

He  resigned  from  the  news- 
paper Liberation  when  it  was 
sold  to  a conglomerate  owned 
by  the  Seydoux  family,  who 
helped  finance  former  presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand's 
election  campaign. 

He  believes  journalists 
have  come  to  terms  with  in- 
stitutionalised fraud  which, 
according  to  one  of  his  best- 
placed  informers,  involves  a 
highly  organised  flow  of  kick- 
back  cash  being  ferried  to  fis- 
cal havens  in  Switzerland  and 
the  British  Isles. 

Even  the  odd  supposed  Mr 
Clean  is  sullied  in  the  book. 

Henri  Emmanuelli,  the  for- 
mer Socialist  Party  leader 
who  arranged  Mr  Mitter- 
rand's election  fund,  just 
failed  to  become  the  left’s 
presidential  candidate  last 
year.  Had  he  won,  he  would 
now  be  under  pressure  to  say 
why  he  concealed  the  pur- 
chase of  a villa  in  Spain. 

But  under  the  present  judi- 
cial system,  a prosecution 
would  be  just  as  unlikely  as 
in  the  case  erf  dubious  prop- 
erty deals  affecting  Mr 
Chirac,  his  prime  minister. 
Alain  Jupp£.  and  many  of 
their  friends. 


Bernard  Tapie:  remains  MP 
and  MEP  despite  scandals 


India  scuppers  test  ban  treaty 


Stephen  Young 


AS  EXPECTED,  India 
yesterday  blocked  the 
long-delayed  global  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

After  a closed-door  interna- 
tional committee  meeting  in 
Geneva,  the  United  States  dis- 
armament ambassador. 
Stephen  Ledogar,  confirmed 
that  the  Indian  envoy,  Arund- 
hati  Ghose,  had  rejected  the 
text  (rf  the  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  and  blocked  its  trans- 
mission to  a fUll  Conference 
on  Disarmament  (CD). 

India  has  long  wanted  sub- 
stantial changes  to  the  treaty 
text  particularly  on  commit- 
ments to  a tune-bound  frame- 
work for  disarmament  New 
Delhi  was  opposed  to  the 
text's  entry-into-force  (EIF) 
formula,  foe  provision  for  the 
treaty  taking  effect 
In  the  current  text  the  five 
nuclear  powers  — the  United 
States.  Russia,  Britain. 
France  and  China  — plus  the 
threshold  nuclear  states  — In- 
dia, Pakistan  and  Israel  — are 
required  to  ratify  the  treaty 
before  it  can  become  effective. 
India  says  this  impinges  on 
its  national  sovereignty,  and 


has  blocked  the  treaty  on 
those  grounds. 

The  question  is.  how  did  ne- 
gotiators reach  this  impasse, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  simplest  solution 
would  be  to  alter  the  EIF  for- 
mula so  that  India  is  not 
required  to  sign.  However, 
Russia  and  China  appear  ada- 
mant about  keeping  the  cur- 
rent formula. 

While  all  the  negotiators 
support  foe  goal  of  having  the 
eight  countries  on  board,  most 


approve  the  treaty  and  open  it 
for  signature. 

This  route,  however,  has  no 
guarantee  of  success.  Without 
the  CD's  approval  any  treaty 
taken  to  the  UN  would  be 
open  to  amendment  Many 
countries,  particularly  from 
the  non-aligned  movement, 
have  substantial  difficulties 
with  the  CTBT  text  and  could 
offer  amendments  that  might 
then  make  die  treaty  unac- 
ceptable to  the  nuclear  states. 

There  are  possible  solutions. 


The  commitment  of  some  states  was 
questioned,  since  the  all-or-nothing 
approach  seemed  needlessly  high-risk 


opposed  the  requirement  for 
their  signatures,  particularly 
after  India  stated  it  would  not 
sign.  Some  diplomats  ques- 
tioned the  commitment  of 
those  states  to  a test  ban.  since 
an  all-or-nothing  approach 
seemed  needlessly  high-risk. 

Other  options  will  now 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  most  likely  scenario  is 
that  “friends  of  the  treaty” 
will  take  it  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  UN  could  then 


In  one,  the  nuclear  states 
could  agree  to  stronger  lan- 
guage regarding  disarmament 
In  the  preamble  of  the  treaty,  a 
move  that  would  answer  many 
of  the  non-aligned  countries' 
concerns.  At  this  late  stage, 
that  seems  unlikely. 

The  second  option  would  be 
to  take  steps  outside  the 
treaty  but  still  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament, an  option  high- 
lighted by  a report  issued  yes- 
terday by  the  Canberra 


Commission  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Another  would  be  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  states  to 
agree  to  create  a forum  for 
discussions  about  nuclear 
disarmament  on  the  CD. 
Such  a forum,  frequently  ad- 
vocated by  non-aligned 
countries,  need  not  have  a 
mandate  to  negotiate  a treaty 
like  the  CTBT.  It  would  allow 
countries  to  make  proposals 
for  disarmament,  raise  con- 
cerns and  report  progress. 

The  international  commu- 
nity committed  Itself  to 
achieving  the  treaty  this  year 
at  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty  Conference  last 
year  in  New  York.  It  would 
prevent  the  development  of 
new  weapons  and  halt  dam- 
age to  the  environment 
caused  by  tests. 

The  question  now  is 
whether  the  nuclear  powers 
will  find  the  political  will  to 
achieve  it 

Stephen  Young  is  a senior  an- 
alyst at  the  British  American 
Security  Information  Council, 
an  international  research 
organisation  based  in  London 
and  Washington.  He  has  Just 
returned  from  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva. 


Cut  nuclear  stockpiles,  report  urges 


Christopher  Zlnn  in  Sydney 


BRITAIN  and  the  other 
nuclear  powers  should 
cut  their  weapons  stock- 
piles as  a matter  of  urgency, 

an  international  report  pub- 
lished yesterday  advises. 

Highlighting  the  threat  of 
terrorism  and  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. the  report  from  the 
multinational  Canberra  Com- 
mission for  the  Elimination 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  said  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  provided 
"a  uniquely  favourable  mo- 
ment” to  do  away  with  all  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  report  also  railed  on 
the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  take  their  nuclear  forces  off 
a state  of  alert. 

The  17  scientists,  statesmen 
and  Former  cold  war  warriors 
urged  the  five  declared  nu- 
clear countries  — Britain, 
China,  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  — to  commit 
themselves  unequivocally  to 
complete  nuclear  disarmament 
by  1997. 

The  commission,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment before  its  defeat  in 
March,  included  the  former 
US  defence  secretary  Robert 
McNamara  and  the  former 


French  prime  minister  Mi- 
chel Rocard. 

It  raised  doubts  about  the 
control  and  security  of  Rus- 
sia's nuclear  arsenal  and  said 
the  danger  of  terrorist  groups 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons  or 
material  was  "a  growing 
threat  to  the  international 
community'1. 

It  warned:  "Political  up- 
heaval or  the  weakening  of 
state  authority  in  a nuclear 
weapon  state  could  cripple  ex- 
isting systems  for  ensuring 
the  safe  handling  and  control 

of  nuclear  weapons.” 

The  chairman,  the  Oxford 
professor  Robert  O’Neill, 
said:  “Nuclear  weapons  were 
quintessential  weapons  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  cold  war  is 
ovur.  Nuclear  weapons  no 
longer  have  a balancing  role.” 

He  said  it  was  only  a matter 
of  time  before  a terrorist 
group  managed  to  steal  a nu- 
clear warhead  and  detonate  it 
somewhere  over  the  US. 

“It's  something  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  think 
about  very  hard.1' 

The  120-page  report,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Austra- 
lian prime  minister,  John 
Howard,  yesterday,  put  for- 
ward six  steps:  take  nuclear 
forces  off  alert;  remove  war- 


heads; end  the  deployment  of 
non-strateglc  nuclear  weapons; 
ban  nuclear  testing;  farther 
reduce  US  and  Russian  nu- 
clear arsenals;  apply  a “no 
first  use”  agreement 

Australia  is  due  to  present 
the  report  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in 
September  and  the  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament  in  1997. 

Mr  Howard  thanked  the 
committee,  which  also  in- 
cluded a former  commander 
in  chief  (rf  the  US  nuclear 
forces,  General  Lee  Butler, 
and  the  British  scientist  and 
Nobel  peace  laureate  Joseph 
RotblaL 


“A  world  free  of  the  threat 
(rf  nuclear  destruction  is  not 
only  a common  goal  of  both 
sides  of  politics  in  Australia 
bat  a common  goal  of  man- 
kind around  the  world.”  Mr 
Howard  said. 

The  commission  said  the 
end  of  superpower  confronta- 
tion had  not  removed  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  catastrophe,  be- 
cause the  risk  of  accidents 
had  increased. 

If  the  ranks  of  the  declared 
and  undeclared  nuclear  states 
increased  even  by  one,  the 
commission  said,  there  would 
be  a high  risk  of  a chain  reac- 
tion of  proliferation. 


News  in  brief 


Mini-state  to 
be  dissolved 

The  presidents  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia  agreed  in  Geneva  yes- 
terday on  a series  of  mea- 
sures to  dissolve  Herceg- 
Bosna,  the  Bosnian  Croat 
mini-state  within  Bosnia. 

A joint  statement  issued 
after  a day  of  US-hosted  talks 
said  that  from  August  31  ad- 
ministrative areas  under  Bos- 
nian Croat  control  would 
“cease  to  exist”. — Reuter. 

Rats  in  river 

Thousands  of  dead  rats  have 
been  found  floating  in  a river 
in  the  north-east  Indian  state 
of  Assam,  frightening  people 
from  fishing  and  drawing 
water,  officials  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Bucharest  accord 

Romania  and  Hungary  an- 
nounced in  Bucharest  yester- 
day that  they  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  final  text  of 
a basic  treaty,  meant  to  bring 
to  an  end  decades  of  verbal 
conflict  between  them,  writes 
Nidi  Thorpe  in  Budapest. 

Saudis  ‘confess’ 

A Saudi  opposition  group 
claimed  yesterday  feat  six 
Muslim  militants  had  been  ar- 
rested and  had  confessed  to 
the  lorry  bombing  in  June 
whichh  killed  19  US  airmen,  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia.  Neither 
Saudi  nor  US  official  ■»  have 
announced  any  arrests. — AP. 

Berlin  shooting 

A Berlin  policeman  shot  him- 
self in  the  backside  yesterday 
when  a spent  cartridge 
ejected  from  a fellow  officer's 
pistol  hit  him  on  fee  neck 
during  firing  practice. 
“Shocked  by  the  unexpected 
palp,  the  officer  reached  back 
with  his  pistol  in  his  hand  to 
remove  the  hot  cartridge  and 
a shot  was  fired,”  the  police 
said.  — Reuter. 

Jail  term  call 

Prosecutors  In  Hamburg  de- 
manded the  maximum  five- 
year  jail  sentence  yesterday 
for  the  OS  neo-Nazi  leader 


Gary  Lauck,  accused  of 
swamping  Germany  with  ex- 
tremist rightwing  propaganda 
over  20  years.  — Reuter. 

Aliens  trapped 

Nearly  2.000  foreigners  were 
trapped  in  Mongolia  after  offi- 
cials sealed  off  parts  of  the 
north  following  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  that  has  left  six 
people  dead  and  Infected  at 
least  54,  officials  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 

Editors  arrested 

Two  editors  of  the  opposition 
weekly  magazine  The  News. 
Bayo  Onanuga  and  RahafeTnj 
Ojudu,  have  been  arrested  by 
the  Nigerian  security  authori- 
ties, a human  rights  group 
said.  The  magazine  said  that 
the  oil  minister,  Dan  Etete, 
was  untouchable  because  of 
his  closeness  to  the  military 
ruler.  General  Sant  Aba- 
cha.  — Reuter. 

Japan’s  apology 

The  first  three  women  to  ac- 
cept 2 million  year  (£10,000) 
compensation  each  from  a 
Japanese  private  fund  for 
being  forced  into  sexual  slav- 
ery in  fee  second  world  war 
received  letters  of  apology 
yesterday  from  Japan's  prime 
minister.  Ryutaro  Hashi- 
moto. — AP. 

Islamic  victims 

Algerian  security  agents  have 
killed  six  Islamic  militants 
who  may  have  been  involved 
In  fee  killing  of  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop  earlier  few 
month,  the  newspaper  El  Wa- 
tan  reported.  Police  killed  five 
militants  in  a raid  on  an  aban- 
doned residence  near  the  out- 
skirts of  Oran,  220  miles  west 
of  Algiers,  and  a sixth  in  cen- 
tral Oran. —AP. 

Corsica  blast 

A booby-trapped  parcel  ex- 
ited yesterday  in  front  of 
the  law  courts  building  in 
central  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  caus- 
mg  significant  damagg  but  no 
PoUce  said.  The 
building  is  a frequent  target 
of  bombing  attacks  by  Corsi- 
can separatists  seeking 
greater  autonomy.  — Reuter. 
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He’s  adamant  that  his  notion  of  using  computers  to 
compare  brain  scans  is  fee  only  good  idea  he’s  ever 
had.  He  tells  me  this  when  I arrive,  and  once  again 
just  before  I leave.  Then  again,  he  is  accustomed  to 
dealing  wife  people  wife  poor  memories. 
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Since  the  coup,  thousands  of  civilians  have  died 

Hutus  slaughtered 
in  military  assault 


Chris  McGmal 
in  Bujumbura 

BURUNDI’S  over- 
whelmingly Tutsi 
army  has  killed  sev- 
eral thousand  civil- 
ians since  the  military  coup 
three  weeks  ago. 

Its  offensive  against  Hutus 
has  concentrated  on  a swath 
of  territory  across  the  centre 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  land 
bordering  rebel  camps  in 
Zaire. 

Survivors  accuse  the  army 
of  using  mortars  and  heavy 
weapons  In  attacks  on  groups 
of  unarmed  women,  children 
and  men,  with  no  insurgents 
insight 

A foreign  official  who 
works  closely  with  Burundi’s 
army  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  when  Major  Pierre 
Buyoya  seized  power  late  last 
month  the  military  took,  it  as 
a signal  for  a new  assault  on 
Hutu  rebels  and  civilians 
alike. 

“It’s  clear  this  is  more  than 
the  retaliation  against  civil- 
ians we  had  before.  The  army 
has  taken  on  thousands  of 
recruits  and  there’s  an  opera- . 
Cion  in  blocks  of  the  country 
to  clear  people  out,”  he  said. 

■"nicy  are  just  going  from 
hill  to  hill  killing  people.  The 
army  says  it  is  killing  rebels, 
but  the  problem  is  soldiers 
see  Hutu  civilians  and  rebels 


as  one  and  the  same,  and 
that's  how  they  treat  them.” 

The  continuing  bloodshed 
will  do  little  to  help  Maj 
Buyoya  win  over  neighbour- 
ing governments,  despite  his 
announcement  that  he  will 
soon  appoint  a new  civilian 
parliament  and  that  within 
three  years  he  will  bring  In 
some  kind  of  democratic  rule. 

Burundi  has  won  Just  one  J 
concession  from  countries  im- 
posing the  regional  blockade 
which  has  shut  off  interna- 1 
tional  flights  and  closed  land 
borders:  United  Nations  aid 
convoys  arrived  from  Tanza- 
nia yesterday,  the  first  since 
sanctions  were  imposed. 

In  a sign  of  Increasing  mili- 
tarisation, Mai  Buyoya  has 
replaced  four  civilian 
regional  governors  with  army 
officers. 

Among  those  removed  from 
office  is  the  governor  of  Git- 
ega  province,  where  much  of 
l the  killing  is  taking  place. 
Tharcisse  Ntibarirarana,  a 
Hutu,  had  publicly  con- 
demned a massacre  of  Hutu 
students  by  their  Tutsi  class- 
mates while  the  army  stood 
by. 

The  military  has  been  tied 
to  other  massacres  in  the 
province.  Survivors  ctf  as- 
saults in  Giheta  commune,  in 
eastern  Gitega,  say  an  army 
attack  launched  two  days 
after  the  coup  is  continuing. 
Victims  accuse  the  military  of 
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shelling  people  who  have  fled 
their  villages  and  sought  shel- 
ter on  hillsides. 

Although  independent  veri- 
| fication  of  death  tolls  is  al- 
most impossible,  foreign 
human  rights  workers  say 
they  believe  the  violence  in 
Gitega  province  alone  has 
claimed  more  than  a thou- 
sand lives.  Last  night  hill- 
sides in  Giheta,  set  alight  by 
the  army,  were  still  burning 
amid  reports  of  more  killings. 

Some  survivors  say  they  be- 
lieve the  army  is  attempting 
to  carve  out  safe  areas  for 
Tutsi  peasants  by  clearing 
Hutus  from  their  land. 

The  head  of  military  intelli- 
gence. Colonel  Jean-Bosco 
Daradangwe.  denied  that  a co- 
ordinated offensive  had  been 
launched  but  did  admit  civil- 
ians were  dying. 

“The  army’s  sometimes  un- 
disciplined. There  are  deplor- 
able situations  at  times.  But 
we  formed  a commission  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on 
and  there's  two  officers  in 
prison  for  that  now,"  he  said. 

“The  acts  of  indiscipline  .lav"1:--, .-a 

are  just  isolated  incidents,  so  5b MnnBM  — nma  ,IW||M  — 

people  don’t  have  to  be  afraid 

of  the  army  as  a whole.  : JS!  ' 

“With  the  arrival  of  r 

Buyoya,  who  knows  the  army  ,’^ygffiifer  f ~ 
well,  there  will  be  more  disci-  - PV ' 
pline.  The  tension  between 
the  army  and  the  people  is  i 

dissipating  quickly.  We  see  it  Anwar  Hussain,  aged  10,  the  sole  earner  in  his  family  after  his  father’s  death  from  food  poisoning,  learns  his  lather’s  trade  from  a friend  in  Bhiwandi, 
everywhere.’’  north  of  Bom  hay,  yesterday.  Police  said  the  owner  of  the  canteen  where  the  poisoning  occurred  had  refused  to  raise  food  prices  in  line  with  other  eateries 


News  in  brief 


REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION:  Delegates  pray  their  man  can  deliver  speech  of  his  life 


Dole  woos  soldiers  and  odd  bedfellows 


The  nominee’s 
selection 
must  now  be 
justified,  writes 
Martin  Walker 

-THE  generally  morose  and 
I taciturn  Bob  Dole  must  lift 
his  party  and  stamp  his  can- 
didacy upon  a distracted 
country  with  the  speech  of  his 
life  as  he  formally  accepts  the 
Republican  presidential 
nomination  tonight 

The  modest  bounce  the 
Republicans  have  seen  so  far 
in  the  opinion  polls  has  been 
due  to  the  choice  of  Jack 
Kemp  as  vice-presidential 
candidate  and  the  parading  of 
its  illustrious  new  recruit, 
retired  general  Colin  PoweQ. 

Now  the  party  returns  to 
the  reality  of  an  uphill  cam- 
paign led  by  Mr  Dole.  . • 

His  message  of  tax  cuts,  pat- 
riotism and  moral  character 
was  trailed  yesterday  as  he 
spoke  to  a delegation  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  flanked  by  ban- 
ners with  his  campaign  slo- 
gan “A  better  man  for  a better 
America”. 

■•We  have  to  get  this 


country  moving  again,  get  it 
growing  again,  get  the  taxes 
down  and  lift  our  families 
up,”  he  said  as  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth. prepared  her  own 
address,  billed  as  the  high- 
light of  last  night’s  session. 

Having  stressed  the  con- 
trast between  the  war  veteran 
Mr  Dole  and  the  draft-dodging 
President  Clinton,  the  Repub- 
licans now  want  to  contrast 
Mrs  Dole,  a veteran  of  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  cabinets, 
with  Hillary  Clinton. 

The  main  business  of  the 
convention  yesterday  was  the 
formal  speeches  of  nomina- 
'tion  for  the  unopposed  Mr 
Dole.  Again  it  reflected  the 
patriotic  theme,  with  the  top 
slot  going  to  a Vietnam  war 
hero  and  former  prisoner-of- 
war,  Senator  John  McCain  of 
Arizona. 

With  the  latest  polls  show- 
ing Mr  Clinton  leading  by  be- 
tween 13  and  19  points,  Mr 
Dole  has  to  justify  his  candi- 
dacy. The  Republicans  are  be- 
coming hopefUl  that  with  Mr 
Kemp,  Gen  Powell  and  tax 
cuts  in  their  armoury  they 
j may  yet  maintain  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
! and  Senate. 

Expectations  for  the  Dole 
I speech  have  been  raised  but 
he  is  no  orator  and  may  well 


be  overshadowed  by  the  ver- 
bal pyrotechnics  of  Mr  Kemp. 
Indeed,  chants  of  “Kemp- 
Dole”  have  already  been 
heard  in  the  convention  hall. 

Although  the  ideological 
fissures  remain,  the  Republi- 
cans are  united  in  their  loath- 
ing of  Mr  Clinton,  and  they 
thrilled  to  the  ferocious 
attacks  unleashed  upon  him 
this  week. 

“America,  it  is  time  to  wake 
up  to  President  Clinton  and 
Ids  high-taxing,  free-spend- 
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Susan  Molinari:  speech 
upstaged  by  her  baby 
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| ing,  promise-breaking,  social 
security-taxing,  health  care- 
socialising,  drug-coddling, 
power-grabbing,  business- 
busting,  lawsuit-loving.  UN- 
following,  FBI-abusing,  $200- 
hairvutting,  gas-taxing,  over- 
regulating, bureaucracy- 
trusting.  class-baiting, 
privacy- viola  ting,  values- 
crushing.  truth-dodging, 
Medicare-forsaking,  property 
rights- taking,  job-destroying 
friends. 

“And  that’s  just  in  the 
White  House,”  concluded  the 
Texas  senator  Kay  Bailey 
Hutchison,  in  the  best- 
received  Clinton-bashing  i 
speech  of  a day. 

The  keynote  speech  of  the 
New  York  congresswoman 
Susan  Molinari  was  memora- 
ble more  for  the  appearance 
of  her  baby  daughter  than  for 
the  weary  rhetoric  of  the 
American  Dream. 

“America  knows  that  Bill 
Clinton’s  promises  have  the 
life-span  ctf  a Big  Mac  on  Air 
Force  One,”  was  her  best  line 
in  an  effort  which  did  not  stir 
the  hall  much  but  looked  im- 
pressive on  tiie  television 
screen,  the  main  concern  of 
the  convention  planners. 

One  of  a parade  of  women 
and  black  and  Hispanic  dele- 
gates designed  to  make  the 
party  appear  more  diverse, 
Ms  Molinari  was  interrupted 
by  a brief  flurry  of  catcalls 
from  anti-abortion  delegates, 
even  though  she  did  not  men- 
tion her  procholce  beliefs. 

The  speaker  of  the  House, 
Newt  Gingrich,  also  had  a 
prop.  A golden  retriever 
joined  him  for  a speech  which 
was  greeted  by  a carefully 
rehearsed  "spontaneous” 
demonstration  for  which  “We 
Love  Newt”  posters  had  been 
distributed  around  the  hall 

He  is  seeking  to  soften  his 
image,  and  also  wheeled  out 
America's  Olympic  gold  med- 
allist in  beach,  volleyball.  “No 
bureaucrat  could  have  in- 
vented this  sport”  Mr  Ging- 
rich proclaimed. 

In  fact  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  quick  to  point  out 
California’s  beach  volleyball 
courts  were  built  by  the 
state  and  county  recreation 
departments. 


The  tent  is  not 
big  enough  for 
camp  followers, 
writes  Jonathan 
Freedland 

IT  CERTAINLY  looks  like 
la  big  tent.  But  it’s  not  big 
enough  for  the  10,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty’s nnlikeUest  group:  the 
Log  Cabin  association  of 
lesbian  and  gays. 

They  have  been  holding 
their  own  convention  in 
San  Diego,  a gesture  of  pro- 
test at  the  party’s  failure  to 
provide  a sufficiently  "big 
tent”  to  accomodate  every- 
one. The  phrase  appears  in 
their  speeches  and  on  lapel 
stickers,  a two-word  plea 
for  acceptance. 

“You  don’t  have  to  em- 
brace ns  — we’re  not 
touchy-feely  Democrats  — 
just  don't  bash  us,”  says 
the  group’s  spokesman, 
David  Greer. 

It’s  a tall  order  in  a party 
which  includes  America’s 
loudest  anti-gay  campaign- 
ers and  whose  new  mani- 
festo demands  a ban  on  gay 
marriages. 

The  Log  Cabin  Republi- 
cans pay  tribute  in  their 
choice  of  name  to  the  hum- 
ble origins  of  the  party’s 
founder,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  battle  was  against  slav- 
ery and  for  basic  human 
rights;  Republican  homo- 
sexuals say  they  are  locked  1 
in  a struggle  for  nothing 
less. 

The  Log  Cablners  say 1 
they  are  Republicans  for  | 
the  same  reasons  as  anyone 
else:  they  believe  in  lower 
taxes  and  a smaller  govern- 
ment. Many  earn  above-av- 
erage incomes  and  run 
their  own  businesses-  Just 
because  they  have  a differ- 
ent stance  on  sexuality 
should  not,  they  say,  dis- 
qualify them  from  the 
party  which  best  repre- 
sents their  beliefs. 

What’s  more,  they  see  the 
party  as  the  natural  home 
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for  gays.  “The  roots  of  our 
party  are  that  people  have 
inalienable  rights,”  says  a 
Californian  activist  Bor- 
den Moller.  Republicans, 
he  says,  aim  to  keep  gov- 
ernment out  of  people’s 
wallets  and  their  bed- 
rooms, whether  they’re  gay 
or  straight 

Many  in  the  Log  Cabin 
look  to  the  libertarian 
Barry  Goldwater.  the 
Republican  nominee  of 
1964.  Now  in  his  eighties, 
Mr  Goldwater  is  an  out- 
spoken supporter  of  gay 
rights  and  was  one  of  the 
few  Republicans  to  back 
President  Clinton’s  1993 
effort  to  lift  the  ban  on  gays 
in  the  military. 

The  president  eventually 
buckled  under  a campaign 
led  — as  gay  Republicans 
are  quick  to  point  out  — by 
Democrats  in  Congress,  not 
Republicans. 

American  homosexuals, 
who  had  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  Mr  Clinton  in 
1992,  became  disenchanted. 
Two  years  later,  np  to  a 
third  of  gays  were  voting 
Republican. 

Now  that  trend  •could  be 
reversed  once  again.  It  was 
a Republican  effort  that  led 
to  this  year’s  Defence  of 
Marriage  Act,  banning 
same-sex  unions.  “That 
was  an  anti-gay  vote,  in- 
spired by  an  animus  of  ha- 
tred,” says  Mr  Greer. 

Members  of  the  Log 
Cabin  refused  at  first  to  en- 
dorse Bob  Dole.  They  said 
they  would  only  back  bhn  if 
he  explicitly  asked  for  their 
support;  if  he  didn’t  they 
would  consider  themselves 
snubbed-  Mr  Dole  lms  met 
them  halfway,  letting  them 
know  he  would  “welcome” 
an  endorsement  if  one  were 
offered. 

David  Greer  explains  the 
dilemma-  “Our  credibility 
as  Republicans  is  jeopar- 
dised if  we  don’t  endorse 
for  a second  time,”  he  says, 
referring  to  the  group’s 
refusal  to  back  George 
Bush  In  1992.  “But  how  can 
we  endorse  a guy  who  h** 
capitulated  time  after  time 
to  the  extreme  right?” 


COMMONWEALTH  countries  are  consulting  on  a Nigerian 
offer  to  receive  a group  of  foreign  ministers  to  discuss  condi- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  the  country's  Commonwealth  mem- 
bership. This  was  suspended  last  year  after  the  execution  of 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and  other  activists  in  the  Ogoni  region. 

Nigeria  has  been  told  that  the  timing — the  end  ctf  this  month 
— is  acceptable.  But  the  Nigerians,  according  to  press  reports  in 
Lagos,  have  suggested  formal  talks  in  the  capital  with  General 
Sani  Abacha,  the  country’s  military  ruler,  and  ministers,  which 
would  not  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  foreign  ministers  are  believed  to  have  asked  previously 
to  be  allowed  to  see  prominent  detainees  such  as  M us  hood 
Abiola.  the  presumed  winner  of  a a 1993  presidential  election 
annulled  by  the  military,  and  General  Olusegun  Obasanjo. 
imprisoned  for  alleged  coup  plotting.  — Foreign  staff. 


US  troops  let  Mladic  go 

UNTIED  STATES  troops  ducked  an  apparent  opportunity  to 
confront  General  Ratko  Mladic,  the  Bosnian  Serb  military  com- 
mander wanted  for  war  crimes,  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Natosaid  that  on  Saturday  when  a team  of  US  weapons 
inspectors  arrived  in  Han  Pijesak,  Gen  Mladic’s  headquarters, 
and  demanded  to  inspect  an  arms  dump,  they  were  told  Gen 
Mladic  was  present  and  would  escort  them  around  the  site. 

The  Nato-led  peace  implementation  force  (I- For)  is  mandated  to 
arrest  suspected  war  criminals  if  encountered  in  the  course  of 
normal  duties.  Major-General  John  Sylvester  said  yesterday  that 
the  team  decided  that  it  was  “not  prudent”  to  confront  the  general 
as  the  patrol  was  only  seven  strong.  —Julian  Borger.  Zagreb. 


Internet  ‘police’  launched 

SINGAPORE  hopes  to  block  pornography  and  other  banned 
material  from  the  Internet  next  month  by  launching  a system  to 
police  cyberspace. 

The  “proxy  server"  is  the  first  censorship  weapon  unveiled  by 
the  government  since  it  announced  last  month  that  Internet  users 
were  banned  from  criticising  the  government,  showing  pornogra- 
phy and  discussing  race  and  religion. 

From  September  15,  Internet  providers  must  channel  the  coun- 
try’s 120,000  subscribers  through  the  servers,  preventing  them 
from  seeing  about  a dozen  sites,  said  Ahmad  Suhaimi,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Singapore  Broadcasting  Authority.  — AP,  Singapore. 
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Richard  Norton-Tayfor 

BRITAIN  receives  secret 
intelligence  on  Japan 
and  targets  in  the  South 
Pacific  from  New  Zealand  as 
part  of  a global  eavesdropping 

network  dominated  by  file  US 
National  Security  Agency,  It 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

The  disclosure  — which 
was  greeted  with  an  embar- 
rassed silence  by  those  in- 
volved in  the  spying  activities 
— is  made  in  Secret  Power,  a 
book  written  by  Nicky  Hager, 
a veteran  anti-nuclear  cam- 
paigner. He  interviewed  past 
and  present  employees  of 
New  Zealand's  Government 
Communications  Security 
Bureau,  the  equivalent  of 
GCHQ.  Britain’s  electronic 
intelligence-gathering  centre 
in  Cheltenham. 

New  Zealand  electronic  spy 
bases  pick  up  the  political 
military,  economic,  and  civil- 


ian communications  of  Japan 
and  Soutb  Pacific  island 
countries,  as  well  as  monitor- 
ing Chinese  and  Russian  ac- 
tivities in  the  region,  includ- 
ing Russian  bases  in  Antarc- 
tica, according  to  Mr  Hager. 

The  intercepts  are  routinely 
passed  on  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  GCHQ,  and 
their  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian partners  in  the  secret 
Ukusa  signals  intelligence 
agreement  signed  in  1948. 
They  are  picked  up  by  a 
worldwide  system,  code- 
named  Echelon. 

The  disclosure  is  likely  to 
provoke  a political  storm  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
where  close  intelligence  links 
with  the  US  have  frequently 
been  a source  of  controversy. 

David  Lange,  the  former 
Labour  prime  minister  of 
New  Zealand  whose  opposi- 
tion to  visits  by  US  nuclear 
ships  in  the  1960s  infuriated 
Washington,  and  who  pro- 


vides a foreward  to  the  book, 
said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
International  spying  network. 

Jim  Bolger,  the  New  Zea- 
land prime  minister,  refused 
to  comment  yesterday. 

About  a third  of  the  GCSB's 
analysts  spy  on  Japanese 
commercial  tmd  diplomatic 
traffic,  according  to  Mr 
Hager. 

' He  adds  that  the  GCSB  also 
spies  on  “any  country  in  fact 
that  the  foreign  allies  pinked 
through  Ukusa]  ask  it  to”. 

Under  the  Echelon  system, 
developed  by  the  US,  comput- 
ers are  programmed  to  pick 
up  messages  containing  a key 
words  or  the  numbers  of  civil- 
ian and  military  targets. 

Telephone  calls,  faxes,  and 
communications  on  the  inter- 
net are  covered. 

The  Guardian  first  revealed 
in  1991  that  GCHQ  was  in- 
volved In  the  computer  identi* 
fication  system,  known  as 
The  Dictionary. 


i FAMILIES  are  brought  into  a Karachi  mortuary  to 
identify  the  victims  of  gunmen  who  killed  12  people  and 
wounded  11  in  an  attack  yesterday  on  a militant  Sunni 
Muslim  procession  celebrating  Pakistan’s  independence 
day. 

Bullets  were  sprayed  at  a cavalcade  of  vehicles  taking 
supporters  of  the  Sipah-e-Sahaba  Pakistan  (SSP)  group  to 
the  rally  in  eastern  Karachi. 

The  chief  minister  of  Sind  province,  Abdullah  Shah, 

said  the  attack  was  “organised  by  a religious  group’’. 

which  he  declined  to  name. 

The  SSP  Nan  long  had  a feud  with  Pakistan’s  Shi'ite 
Muslim  minority,  especially  the  militant  Sipah-e- 
Mahammad  Pakistan  group-  — Reuter,  Karachi. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SAEED  AHMED 


“For  years  the  Allen's 
Tropical  Butterfly  Garden 
has  been  a mecce  For 
nature  lovers.  Then  some 
upholder  oF  officialdom 
decided  that  to  ‘protect 
the  public Vrt  must  be 
registered  under  the 
1981  Zoo  Licencing  Act-" 
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A-levels  still  pass  the  test 

Although  there  are  serious  questions  to  be  raised 


THERE  will  be  more  — and  .wider  — 
smiles  in  homes  with  A-level  pupils 
today.  For  the  ninth  successive  year 
more  pupils  have  passed  the  exam  — 
and  more  achieved  an  A grade.  Yet  even 
before  pupils  have  opened  the  enve- 
lopes with  their  individual  results,  the 
sceptics  were  at  work.  Sir  Rhodes  Boy- 
son,  former  education  minister  and  for- 
mer headteacher,  spoke  yesterday  of  an 
examination  system  where  there  was 
“no  longer  any  rigour  . . . the  system 
has  gone  soft"  Stand  by  for  business 
and  university  people  to  join  in  the 
debate  today  bewailing  the  decline  in 
standards  of  literacy  and  numeracy. 

Pupils  — and  teachers  — should 
restrain  themselves.  The  sceptics  serve 
a useful  purpose,  irksome  though  it 
might  be  to  hear  them  undermining 
achievements  which  have  taken  two 
long  years  of  study.  But  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  which  need  to  be  asked 
and  disentangled.  Hopefully,  the  official 
inquiry  into  A-level  results,  set  up  last 
year  to  study  “standards  over  time” 
and  due  to  report  in  October,  will  end  ! 
what  has  become  an  annual  debate , 
about  the  devaluation  of  the  education 
system’s  “gold  standard". 

A-level  examinations  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  an  elite.  Designed  45  years 
ago.  they  initially  catered  for  only  three 
per  cent  of  the  age  group.  Now  over  30 
per  cent  of  18-year-olds  take  them.  Of 
course  they  have  changed.  And  so  they 
should.  Any  nation  which  confines  its 
education  to  an  elite  is  doomed  to 
failure  in  the  modem  world.  Some 
South  East  Asian  states  already  send  80 
per  cent  of  their  18-year-olds  on  to 
higher  education.  More  modestly,  the 
Government  wants  60  per  cent  of  young 
people  to  have  two  A-levels  or  the 
vocational  equivalent  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Even  though  we  still  fall  way 
below  this  target  serious  researchers 
have  shown  a worrying  variation  in 
existing  standards:  between  subjects 


(with  higher  standards  needed  for  good 
grades  in  maths  and  science  than  in 
arts  or  humanities),  within  subjects 
(with  candidates  on  modular  courses  in 
mathematics  achieving  at  least  one 
grade  higher  than  on  conventional 
courses),  and  between  the  six  different 
examination  boards. 

Critics  will  grumble  about  three  spe- 
cific issues:  the  86  per  cent  of  pupils 
who  obtained  a pass  this  year  compared 
to  the  70  per  cent  in  the  early  days  of 
the  exam.  But  in  the  early  days,  the 
examiners  decreeed  that  30  per  cent 
would  automatically  fail.  Sensibly,  in 
the  1980s,  the  exam  was  “criterion  ref- 
erenced” so  that  those  who  reach  the 
required  level  are  awarded  a pass.  More 
seriously,  critics  point  to  the  new  mod- 
ular option  under  which  pupils  are 
awarded  20  per  cent  for  course  work,  50 
per  cent  for  interim  tests  as  units  are 
completed,  with  only  30  per  cent 
reserved  for  the  final  exam.  One  study 
found  only  four  per  cent  of  modular 
maths  students  failed,  compared  to  22 
per  cent  on  traditional  courses.  But 
exams  cannot  be  judged  by  failure  rates 
alone.  There  are  obvious  advantages  to 
the  modular  approach  in  terms  of  in- 
creased motivation  and  a chance  for 
students  to  drop  out  early  if  they  are 
not  making  the  grade.  But  standards 
may  be  being  eroded  by  the  unlimited 
number  of  times  students  can  resit  unit 
tests.  The  Education  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  cap  the  number  once  her 
inquiry  has  reported.  The  third  criti- 
cism concerns  the  degree  to  which  the 
increase  in  vocational  A-level  courses 
(business  studies,  photography,  media) 
is  eroding  standards.  But  this  is  mis- 
placed. We  need  more  high  quality  and 
challenging  vocational  courses,  not 
fewer,  as  our  international  competitors 
have  demonstrated.  This  year’s  Dealing 
report  produced  the  solution  to  this 
shortfall:  applied  A-levels.  The  sooner 
they  start,  file  better. 


Unemployment  down  again 

But  job  insecurity  and  inequality  remain  to  be  tackled 


GOOD  NEWS:  unemployment  contin- 
ues to  fall  July’s  official  count  — just 
over  two  million  — was  a five-year  low. 
British  unemployment,  at  a different 
stage  of  the  cycle,  is  falling  fester  than 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  it 
cannot  disguise  the  rising  inequality 
and  insecurity  in  the  labour  market 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Eddie  George,  certainly  isn't  compla- 
cent. although  the  worries  he  has  ex- 
pressed to  the  Chancellor  concern  infla- 
tion. Could  we  be  approaching  the  point 
where  falling  unemployment  starts  to 
push  inflation  up?  Mr  Clarke  thinks  not 
and  for  the  moment  at  least  we  can  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  After  all, 
underlying  earnings  growth  since  Feb- 
ruary has  been  just  3.75  per  cent  But 
the  reasons  for  the  Chancellor’s  confi- 
dence are  not  very  reassuring  for  the 
labour  market. 

The  Government’s  supply-side 
reforms,  curbing  trade-unton  power 
and  making  it  easier  to  hire  and  fire, 
have  undoubtedly  played  a part  in 
growing  labour-market  insecurity.  But 
not  as  much  as  the  two  deep  recessions 
in  the  1980s,  that  wiped  out  jobs  in 
manufacturing  industry,  and  created 
long-lasting  insecurity  among  those 
still  with  a job.  This  helps  keep  the  lid 
on  wage  pressure  on  the  shop  floor  (if 
not  in  the  board  room).  The  shift 
against  unskilled  male  labour  has  been 
stark,  resulting  from  increasingly  high- 
tech  production  requiring  highly- 
trained  workers  and.  latterly,  com  pet  i- 
ton  from  Asia.  Unemployment  is  now 


largely  a male  problem.  There  has  been 
a big  rise  in  female  participation  — 
women  now  make  up  half  of  the  work- 
force. The  new  jobs  are  largely  in  the 
non-unionised  service  sector  — and 
part-time,  temporary,  and  low-wage 
work  has  increased  across  the  hoard. 
Labour  force  surveys  show  that  around 
half  of  those  in  part-time  and  tempo- 
rary work  are  happy  with  their  lot  — 
but  the  other  half  would  like  a full-time 
job  and  a contract  allowing  long  term 
stability,  access  to  25-year  mortgages, 
and  pension  plans. 

Moreover,  rising  insecurity  exacer- 
bates the  rise  in  inequality.  The  Rown- 
tree  Report  showed  that  between  1978 
and  1992  hourly  earnings  of  the  average 
man  rose  by  33  per  cent  and  the  highest 
paid  by  50  per  cent;  the  earnings  of 
those  at  the  bottom  hardly  changed.  In- 
work poverty  explains  the  growth  in 
numbers  below  the  poverty  line. 

This  mirrors  the  United  States,  where 
wage  poverty  and  rising  crime  have 
replaced  unemployment  at  the  centre  of 
debate.  Improving  unemployment  fig- 
ures must  be  accompanied  by  policies 
to  reduce  inequality  and  insecurity. 
The  Labour  Party’s  proposed  minimum 
wage  would  provide  a start;  flesh  on  the 
bones  of  plans  to  increase  investment, 
and  facilitate  continuous  training  to 
increase  the  earnings  power  of  both  the 
unemployed  and  those  already  in  work, 
is  urgently  required.  Challenging  wage 
inequality,  in-work  poverty,  and  labour 
market  insecurity  is  a daunting  chal- 
lenge — but  it  is  a challenge  to  be  met. 


In  quickness  and  in  health 

Who  can  spare  a full  four  minutes  getting  married? 


ITS  OFFICIAL.  It  now  takes  longer  to 
heat  a Maries  and  Spencer  chicken 
tikka  in  the  microwave  (four  minutes 
on  650  watts)  than  it  does  to  get  mar- 
ried. A private  member's  bill,  slipped 
through  Parliament  by  the  Tory  MP 
Julian  Brazier  and  due  to  become  law 
next  year,  will  shorten  the  existing 
registry  office  vows,  thus  reducing  the 
whole  ceremony  to  under,  four  minutes. 

But  why  so  long?  In  this  busy,  busy 
world  of  ours,  we  can  think  of  no  legal 
impediment  to  make  it  shorter  stilL  The 
new  bill  reduces  the  actual  vows  from 
46  words  to  32,  but  why  stop  at  32,  why 
not  three:  “Yes,  okay  then,”  or  just 
"Okay”?  These  days,  who  has  a full  four 
minutes  to  waste?  Heavens,  Donovan 
Bailey  can  sprint  100  metres  in  9 
seconds,  and  Michael  Johnson  double 
that  in  undec  20.  (And  there’s  still  time 
left  over  to  a make  a cuppa  with  the 
new  Pifco  kettle,  due  out  next  month 
with  the  promise  to  boil  water  in  half 


the  time  of  its  rivals.)  And  as  for  the 
journey  to  the  register  office,  why 
bother?  Much  Ampler  surely,  to  get 
married  by  touch-tone  phone.  4*You 
have  reached  Hackney  town  balL  If  you 
know  the  extension  you  want,  press 
zero.  For  residents’  parking,  press  one. 
To  get  married,  press  two.”  (Immediate 
computerised  version  of  Widor’s  Toc- 
cata.) “Congratulations  caller.  End  of 
service.  Please  hang  up  now  or  wait  for 
one  of  our  operators.” 

Better  still,  we  could  combine  getting 
married  with  other,  more  useful  er- 
rands such  as  going  to  the  cashpoint 
“If  you  require  another  transaction 
press  enter.  Thank  you.  If,  while  you 
are  waiting  for  your  cash  to  he  counted 
you  wish  to  get  married  press  enter." 
i Then  again,  we  could  marry  on  planes: 
“What  do  you  want  for  your  main 
course,  chicken,  fish  or  marriage?"  For 
richer  For  poorer,  for  better  for  worse, 

! and  now  in  quickness  and  health. 


smsllfSies/ 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Leak  to  worry 
the  Prince 

YOU  are  right  (Leader, 
August  IS)  to  assert  that 
'only  a foil  disclosure  of  the 
bets  wm  allay  public  concern" 
about  fee  Greenham  Common 

ntwHoar  awiAmte  The  suspi- 
cion is  that  the  MnU  believes 
such  publication  would  serve 
to  feel  fee  fires  of  fear. 

For  instance,  on  July  16  fee 
MoD  admitted  in  a written 

paH  inrrumtary  reply  to  Alan 

Simpson,  MP,  that  since  1986 
there  have  been  seven  cate- 
gory 1 accidents  involving  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  UK  as  its 
dependent  territories.  Such 
accidents,  the  em- 

phasised, ' did  not  involve  a 


release  of  radioactive  materi- 
als and  “without  exception” 
did  not  cause  any  “hazard 
either  to  public  safety  or  that 
of  MoD  personnel. " 

Yet  when  Simpson  asked  a 
week  later  if  fee  MoD  would 
disclose  details  by  date  and  lo- 
cation of  these  accidents,  fee 
minister  retorted:  “No.  it 
remains  our  policy  neither  to 
confirm  nor  deny  fee  presence 
of  nuclear  weapons  of  any  par- 
ticular time  or  place.” 

How  will  we  know  the  truth' 
if  fee  report  remains  secret? 
Someone  who  might  like  to 
know  Is  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  just  started  his  second 
term  at  Chasm  school,  a mile 
downwind  from  Greenham 
Common  in  February  1958. 

(Dr)  David  Lowry. 

45  Clandon  Close. 

Stoneleigh.  Surrey  KT17  2NH. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  8374530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  letters@guardlan.co.uk. 


A shooting  match  on  gun  law 


ONE  ASPECT  erf  the  ar- 
gument about  guns 
(Fury  as  Tories  reject 
handgun  ban,  August  14)  has 
not  been  aired.  It  Is  not  fee 
gun  that  kills,  but  the  bullet.  I 
would  like  to  make  a simple 
set  cf  proposals  which  1 be- 
lieve would  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood or  another  tragedy: 

•ban  the  individual  posses- 
sion. of  anmumitiftn  Other 
than  for  shotguns. 

•license  the  ownership  of 
ammunition  tor  shotguns, 
•ban  the  new  ownership  of 
any  multiple-action  gun. 

•ban.  the  ««Tp  to  other  Qian 
police  or  military  bodies  of 
any  calibre  of  ammunition 
feat  would  not  be  used  in  offi- 
cial Olympic  sport  or  Is  for  an 
agricultural  shotgun, 
•require  feat  ammunition 
for  sporting-dub  use  is  held 
by  police  and  only  taken  to 
dub  farilftins  linrtpr  police 
control  arid  supervision. 

•ban  the  holding  on  private 
property  of  ammunition' 
(other  than  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion) and  impose  an  automati- 
cally prison  sentence  on  any- 
one breaking  this  ban. 

The  objective  of  the  above 
is  to  reduce  fee  possibility 
feat  any  individual,  however 
«um«  and  authorised,  may 
hold  one  or  more  weapons 
and.  at  the  same  time,  hold 
fee  ammunition  for  them. 

There  will  be  arguments 
that  fee  police  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  or  resources  to 
undertake  fee  supervision  of 
gun-club  ammunition.  I pro- 
pose feat  the  cost  of  the  police 
effort  is  Identified  and  the 
gun  club  charged  double  fee 
police  costs.  This  will  not 


remove  fee  right  of  clubs  to 
continue  but  will  ensure  feat 
complete  supervision  is 
provided. 

R I Facer. 

Stonemill  Cottage, 
Plungebrook,  R&inow,  ' 
Macclesfield  SBL0  SIP. 

YOUR  leader  (A  contempt- 
ible report  August  14) 
says  that  “There  is  no  direct 
correlation  between  guns  and 
crime.’’  A cursory  glance  at 
the  data  in  fee  bar  chart  on 
page  6 may  tell  a different 
story.  As  presented,  fee  corre- 
lation between  household 
gun-ownership  and  gun  homi- 
cides is  near  9.8.  Removing 
fee  very  curious  data  for  Raly 
it  , rises.  Assuming  your 
report  has  not  been  over- 
selective  in  fee  chpira  of  data, 
these  values  seem  quite  sig- 
nificant to  me. 

Colin  Chalmers. 

192  Doyle  Gardens, 

London  NW10. 

SURELY  the  comment  by 
raw  ifcCoachie,  general 
secretary  of  fee  National  Pis- 
tol Association,  “A  common- 
sense  judgment  an  behalf  of 
the  shooting  community” 
should  have  read  “A  cam_- 
monsense  judgment  on  behalf 
of  shooting  fee  community.’’ 
Gareth  James. 

4 Davenhill  Park, 

Liverpool  L10  8LY. 

WHY  can’t  those  who 
claim  a right  to  fire 
guns  be  content  with  com- 
puter games? 

Montagu  Bream. 

19  Lower  Road. 

Chirmor,  Oxford  OX9  4DT.  • 


VO  UR  leader  astonished 
me  with  its  vicious  slurs 
on  firearms  (“gun  breaks"  to 
you)  and  Sir  Ivan  Lawrence. 

In  case  you  have  retained  a 
shred  of  interest  in  logic  and 
liberty,  allow  me  to  highlight 
one  hafflfrig  aspect  of  the  de- 
bate about  firearms  regula- 
tion; the  suggestion,  now 
repeated  even  by  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  system  of  issuing 
firearm  certificates  needs  to 
be  tightened-up  to  prevent  an- 
other Dunblane  atrocity. 

Thousands  of  shooters 
across  the  country  can  testify 
to  the  extreme  rigour  wife 
which  their  applications  for 
the  grant  or  renewal  of  a fire- 
arms certificate  have  been 
processed,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  extra-legal  har- 
rassment  as  individual  police 
rffirw  makp  pliwr  their  per- 
sonal disapproval  of  firearms 
ownership — except  for  them- 
selves, of course. 

Further,  it  must  be  pointed 
oat  feat  section  27  of  the  Fire- 
arms Act  positively  requires 
a chief  officer  of  police  to 
withhold  a firearm  certificate 
from  any  applicant  whom  he 
has  reason  to  believe  “to  be  of 
intemperate  habits  or  un- 
sound ttvttmI,  or  to  be  for  any 
reason  unfitted  to  be  en- 
trusted wife  a firearm.” 

This  is  a pretty  sweeping 
catch-ail,  and  feat  it  was  not 
applied  in  fee  case  of  Thomas 
Hamilton  should  lead  us  to 
question  the  efficiency  of  his 
local  police  not  the  adequacy 
of  UK  firearms  legislation, 
which  is  among  fee  toughest 
in  fee  world. 

Anthony  Harrison. 

Address  supplied. 


I ATTENDED  the  public 
hearings  cf  the  home  affairs 
committee  and  it  is  to  their 
credit  feat  fee  majority  have 
rejected  any  official  scape- 
goating of  responsible  li- 
censed giraowners. 

What  a pity  then  feat  Chris 
Mullen  MP  has  seen  fit  to 
play  party  politics  wife  a 
complex  issue  (Gun  lobby  on 
the  run.  August  14).  Mullen 
has  no  interest  in  fee  shoot- 
ing sports,  little  knowledge  of 
fh«m  ami  a determination 
feat  no  one  else  should  enjoy 
them  either.  His  motivations 
are  based  on  personal  dislikes 
and  a political  agenda  which 
believes  feat  shooting  is  fee 
sport  erf  the  upper  classes  and. 
as  such,  must  be  eliminated. 

S Andrews. 


WC1N3XX. 

^#OUR  abandonment  of  any 
V pretence  of  balanced 
reporting  of  the  select  com- 
mittee's report  disgraces  fee 
tradition  cf  a once-respected 
newspaper.  It  was  tabloid 
journalism  to  fee  core  — - two 
column  inchaB  of  summary, 
drowned  in  four  and  a half 
pages  of  vituperative  com- 
ment and  quotation. 

There  was  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  constructive  criticism 
of  tiie  majority  view  and  your 
childish  name-calling  of  “Sir 
Ivan  Lapdog”  was  unworthy 
even  erf  the  Sun.  Incidentally, 
like  Lawrence  and  Ashby  I 
am  a barrister,  but  I disagree 
utterly  with  the  conclusions 
of  their  report. 

David  Farrer  QC. 

The  Grange,  50  Main  Street, 
Hoby,  Leicestershire. 


Postcard  from  a Balkan  beach 


More  on  that  baby  business 

IN  the  moralpanic  over  fertil- 
ity it  is  easy  to  ignore  the 


Busy  lines 

I AM  pleased  that  Armando 
Iannucci  (G2,  August  13)  is 
confased  by  telephone  num- 
bers as  much  as  I am.  What 
puzzles  me  is  why  the  United 
States  (pop  256  million)  man- 
ages wife  10-digit  numbers 
whereas  BT  seems  to  feel  that 
fee  United  Kingdom  (pop  58 
million)  needs  n. 

Mike  Cl  often. 

82  Linkway  Gardens, 

Leicester  LE3  0LU. 

AS  ever  the  Fabian  Society 
(Letters,  August  13)  has 
bailed  to  understand.  It  is  not 
God  Save  The  Queen  as  such 
that  Is  the  problem  but  the 
version  of  the  song  that  is 
used.  The  Seat  Pistols  remake 
of  1977  sums  up  fee  modern 
monarchy  mnch  better  than 
the  rather  tired  original. 

Tam  M Wheeler. 

346  Holloway  Road. 

London  N7. 

THERE  is  still  a way  in 
I winch  fee  Five  Nations 
(Letters,  August  14)  tourna- 
ment could  be  saved:  fee 
Unions  of  the  Four  Nations 
(France,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales)  should  invite  the 
Rugby  FootbaU  League  to 
choose  au  England  side  to  play 
rugby  union  against  them. 

England's  share  of  fee  profits 

would  accrue  to  fee  RFL. 

Neil  Clifton. 

114  Windermere  Road, 
Coolsdon,  Surrey  CR5  2JB. 

GIVEN  the  over-arching 
values  of  fee  world's  reli- 
gions — humility  and  compas- 
sion — it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  fee  Conservative 
Party  chairman  (Mawhinney 
stokes  BSC  'bias  raw’,  August 
14)  expects  anything  other 
than  an  anti-government  bias 
from  Thought  For  The  Day. 
AlanCoombe. 

2 Apollo  Close, 

Hornchurch,  Essex  RM124JU. 

IN  Brighton,  the  dialogue 
with  Tory  posters  is  con- 
fused: one  has  been  amended 
to  read  "New  Labour;  No  dan- 
ger”; another  “New  Labour; 
New  Anger”.  A third  reads 
“New  Labour;  No  Anger." 

Roy  Pennington. 

4 Hendon  Street 
Brighton  BN2  2EG. 


I HAVE  just  returned  from 
two  weeks  an  the  Dalmatian 
island  of  Brae  to  read  Julian 
Borger's  Zuljana  Diary 
(August  12)  telling  me  feat  I 
should  have  found  an  archipe- 
ligo  resembling  “an  armed 
camp"  wife  “next  to  every  sign 
(for  rooms,  etc)  a Nato  jeep  or 
truck”  In  an  area  where  "if  it 
were  not  far  Nato  would  be 
Europe’s  skeleton  coast." 

Perhaps  Brae  is  better 
served  by  air  and  ferries  than 
many  places,  but  the  reality  in 
that  part  of  the  archipeligo  is 
that  every  hotel  is  packed  out 
with  tourists  (Austrian,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Slovene  or  Croat 
mostly  — virtually  no  Brits), 
cars  queue  for  Jadrolfeja's  fer- 
ries between  the  islands. 


■ ESUE  Plommer  (Deadly 
^pimm  on  the  green  ifap, 
August  13)  misses  at  least  one 
important  point  the  frustra- 
tion amongst  Greek  Cypriote 
who  see  their  hopes  for  a 
settlement  continuously  de- 
ferred. During  the  22  years 
since  fee  Turkish  invasion 
they  have  witnessed  fee  fail- 
ure of  the  totwmatinnfli  com- 
munity to  exert  its  influence 
to  solve  the  Cyprus  crisis. 

It  is  unprofitable  to  accuse 
teachers,  priests  and  others  of 
inculcating  hatred.  To  say 
that  is  to  foil  to  appreciate  fee 
Greek  Cypriot  disappointment 
at  securing  absolutely  nothing 
in  return  for  numerous  and 
substantial  concessions  to  the 
Turkish  side. 

The  lack  of  political  will 
from  the  Turkish  side,  as 
noted  by  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  only  intensifies  the 


every  car  park  or  other  halt- 
ing place  is  packed  wife  tour- 
ists' cars — and  there  is  not  a 
single  jeerp  or  Nato  soldier  to 
be  seen.  Even  on  the  main- 
land, wandering  around  Split 
last  Saturday,  any  military 
presence  was  invisible. 

I have  no  brief  to  defend  foe 
Turfjman  regime,  and  1 dare- 
say Borger's  account  cf  expe- 
riences in  Hercegovina  is  au- 
thentic. but  your  readers 
should  be  aware  that  they  can 
holiday  in  that  region  under 
perfectly  normal  conditions. 
(Dr)  Arthur  J Rowe. 

Director,  UK  National  Centre 
for  MacromolecuJar 

Hyrirnflynamteg 
University  of  Leicester. 
Leicester  LEI  7RH. 


troops  and  80.000  Anatolian 
settlers,  and  fee  systematic 
destruction  of  the-Cypriot  cul- 
tural inheritance,  are  other 
factors  contributing . to  ten- 
sion. The  indigenous  Turkish 
Cypriots  are  as  unhappy  as 
the  Greek  Cypriots.  They  have 
become  second-class  citizens 
in  the  occupied  area  where 
economic  and  political  condi- 
tions are  ftecing  fessn  to  emi- 
grate and  they  are  now  a 
minority. 

Military  and  political  de- 
signs emanating  from  Ankara 
can  be  traced  back  to  fee  poli- 
cies prevailing  during  the  era 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Haris  Sophodides. 

President, 

Greek  Cypriot  Brotherhood. 

7 Hanover  Square. 

London  WlR  9HE. 


advantages  secured  through 
technological  and  medical  ad- 
vances. Without  an  informed 
debate,  it  may  be  that  regres- 
sive controls  are  enacted 
which  will  limit  the  possibili- 
ties offered  to  us.  T write  as  a 
childless  woman  in  her  40s, 
hoping  desperately  that  some- 
one will  donate  some  of  their 
own  eggs  to  me  so  that  I can 
have  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing up  a child  with  my 
partner.- 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

\ A /HEN  is  someone  going  to 
VV  point  out  feat  approxi- 
mately 87  per  cent  of  IVF  cy- 
cles fell  and  report  on  the  for- 
gotten pregnancies  — the 
ectopics  and  miscarriages 
following  fertility  treatment? 
Ysabelle  Boatfleld. 

Cedars  Road. 

Beckenham.  KentBRS. 


easy  to  imagine  the  Great 

Wood  of  Caledon  that  covered 
so  much  of  fee  north  of  Scot- 
land. Seme  of  fee  mammak 
have  gone,  such  as  the  wolf 
and  the  beaver  — both  unfor- 
tunately still  being  considered 
for  reintroduction — but  there 
were  tracks  of  otter  along  the 
river  and  droppings  erf  pine 
marten  mi  fee  old  wooden 
bridge. 

This  is  one  of  the  surviving 
fragments  of  fete  giobally-im- 
portant  habitat  and  yet  like 
mauy  others,,  despite  being  a 
nature  reserve,  it  is  by  man- 
agement agreement  with  tile 
owners  that  in  recent  years 
has  not  been  as  effective  as  it 
should  have  been.  Such  im- 
portant habitats  — as  in  other 
countries  such  as  _ 

should  belong  to  the  m»tvm 
and  be  ma  naged  for  wildlife 
and  people.  Despite  fee  dull 
conditions,  fesre  were  Scotch  , 
Argus  butterflies  on  the  wing 
ami  a single,  speckled  wood, 
which  is  another  of  the  few 
butterflies  feat  will  fly  with- 


YOU  cite  (Leader,  August  6) 
the  case  of  the  young  worn- 
an  electing  to  abort  one  of  her 
twins  as  an  example  of  some- 
one requiring  help  but  living 
in  a society  where  none  is 
given.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  someone  should  be  able  to 
live  a particular  lifestyle  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense. 

I disagree.  If  an  unmarried 
woman  already  m strained 
circumstances,  is  feckless 
enough  to  get  herself  pregnant 
again,  L see  no  reason  why  I 
should  pick  up  the  tab.  What 
has  happened  in  this  case  is 
that  the  young  woman  hag 
moved  towards  a position  of 
responsibility. 

. If  you  are  concerned  about 
people  being  out  on  a limb, 
you  could  well  think  about  en- 
couraging a return  to  this  tra- 
ditional role  erf  fee  family. 
Edward  Thomas. 

Jevington  Gardens. 
Eastbourne,  E Sussex  BN21. 


out  the  sun  shining  I stood 
wife  arms  clasping  the  huge 
trunk  of  the  pine  and  thought 
what  had  happened  to  the  for- 
est over  the  centuries. 

Zh  the  Middle  Ages,  the  pres- 
sure was  on  with  clearance  for 
forming,  fuel  and  building  and 
one  theory  is  that  some  wood- 
land was  burnt  simply  to  clear 
out  wolves  and  robbers,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
sheep-forming  replaced  croft- 
ing and  regular  burning  for 
Bp*85  stopped  the  regenera- 
tion of  trees.  Exclosures  to 
keep  out  deer  and  sheep  have 
been  bulk,  but  they  are  small 
compared  with  the  area  of 
regeneration  that  cowki  taim 
place.  But  fee  native  crossbill 
is  still  here  along  with  fee 
crested  tits  and  plants  almost 
COT^ne^  to  pfoewoods,  such 
as  the  orchids,  creeping  ladles 
tresses  and  lesser  twayblade, 
along  with  the  single-flowered 
ana  intermediate  winter- 
green.  I left  fee  woodland  in 
peace,  wondering  what  the 
future  would  bring  amj  if  we 
would  ever  do  more  than 
touch  the  edge  of  the  problem 
RAY  COLLIER 


Seeing  red  on  the  green  line 

climate  of  despair.  The  pres- 
ence of  35.000  occupation 


A Country  Diary 


INVERNESS-SHIRE:  Standing 
under  one  of  the  300-year-old 
“granny”  Scots  pine,  it  was 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


THE  appearance  at  cen- 
tre stage  of  Dame  Jill 
Knight,  cerebral  MP 
xor  Edgbaston  and  one  of 
those  who  voted  against  a 
handgun  ban.  has  un- 
earthed a modern  miracle* 
Dame  JU1 1$  at  least  four- 
years  younger  than  her 
twin  brother.  He  is  73.  and 
she  is68or69(sheinuna- 
tures  all  the  time,  and  may 

well  be  12  by  the  middle  of 

next  week).  A newspaper 
cutting  reveals  that,  as 
recently  as  1980,  both  twins 
were  born  in  1923  —the 
date  that  appears  in  early 
editions  of  Who's  Who.  In 
later  editions,  however. 
Dame  Jill  arrived  in  1927. 
So  has  Dame  JU1  discovered 
the  secret  of  time  travel,  or 

is  this  evidence  that  the 
technique  of  twins  being 
bom  years  apart  was  not 
pioneered  last  year,  as  was 
thought,  but  In  the  1920s? 
This  may  explain  Dame 
Jill's  uncanny  insight  into 
embryology.  She  recently 
crystallised,  the  dangers  of 
long-term  freezing  by  say- 
ing that,  asa  housewife,  she 
well  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  a pie  from 
“pastry  left  in  a deepfreeze 
for  longer  than  six 
months”.  How  comforting 
to  know  that  such  a thing  as 
firearm  legislation  is  en- 
trusted to  so  profound  a 
moral  and  political  thinker. 


A SOLDIER  has  been 
found  who  does  not 
share  the  military 
passion  for  acronyms.  He  is 
Major  John  Whitman,  of 
the  Army's  Individual 
Training  Organisation  in 
Wiltshire.  Major  Whit- 
man's title  is  Military  As- 
sistant/ Director  General 
Individual  Training. 


FROM  south-east  Lon- 
don comes  the  most  ex- 
citing news  to  hit  the 
keep-fit  industry  since  Jane 
Fonda  discovered  the  bum. 
Charles  Bronson  of  HMP 
Belmarsh,  the  man  de- 
scribed as  Britain’s  most  vi- 
olent prisoner,  is  working 
on  a book  called  Solitary 
Fitness.  Mr  Bronson  is  ex- 
tremely fit.  Be  recently 
smashed  the  world  record 
for  sit-ups  performed  with  a 
medicine  ball  (known  to 
him  as  “best  pal”).  His  next 
attempt  will  be  for  press- 
aps  with  a prison  officer  sit- 
ting on  back. 


■■ELEGRAPH  enforcer 
■ Boris  the  Jackal  John- 
I son  is  on  versatile 
form,  one  day  backing  the 
Beatles  in  the  Oasis  debate, 
and  the  next  using  his . 
column  to  plug  a series  of 
his  own  interviews  on  Radio 
4's  The  World  Tonight.  “Be 
there,  or  be  under  the  new 
M62  flyover”,  as  the  jingle 
might  put  it.  It  is  not  long 

since  the  Jackal  used  that 
same  column  to  ask  the  vot- 
ers of  Clwyd  South  for  their 
votes  . . .a  declaration  of 
his  candidacy  that  means, 
under  electoral  convention, 
that  his  rivals  must  all  have 
equal  media  exposure.  I 
look  forward  to  the  sitting 
Labour  MP,  the  LibDem, 
and  possibly  the  Diary  itself 
(no  decision  has  yet  been 
taken  on  whether  to  stand 
in  Clwyd  South)  being  in- 
vited to  join  in  questioning 
the  likes  of  Lord  Howe. 


ON  second  thoughts, 
we  will  place  this 
matter  in  the  hands 
of  Nick  Hawkins,  Tory  MP 
for  Blackpool  South  but 
now  cluck-clnck-clucking 
along  to  safe  Surrey  in  time 
for  the  election.  Mr  Haw- 
kins has  sent  Labour’s 

Susan  Jones  a letter — dated 
November  13 1996  (he  must 
be  a member  of  Dame  Jill’s 
tim  e-travel  club) — threat- 
ening to  report  her  to  the 
Privileges  Committee  for 
having  the  words  “parlia- 
mentary spokesperson  for 
Surrey  Heath  ” on  her  letter- 
head. This  formula 
(adopted  by  Walworth  Road 
instead  of  Prospective  Par- 
liamentary Candidate)  is  a 
declaration  of  candidacy,  so 
he  claims.  If  he  gets  his 
knickers  in  such  a twist 
about  that,  God  knows  what 
he'll  do  to  ttie  Jackal. 

IN  New  Zealand,  a High 
Court  judge  has  attacked 
falling  standards.  “What 
is  the  world  coming  to.'* 
asked  Mr  Justice  Morris, 
“when  a gang  of  thieves 

turn  up  at  a place  they  are 
going  to  rob  in  a taxi?  One 
reason  you  were  appre- 
hended is  that  yon  had  no 

getaway  car ...  I do  not 
know  what  the  state  of  the 
country  is  coming  to.”  Bom 
defendants,  illegal  immi- 
grants from  Fiji,  got  five 
vears  for  the  raid  on  ajewel- 

iers.  Let  us  hope  they  get 

the  usual  tuition  inside,  and 
come  out  much  improved  In 
their  field. 
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Something  nasty  in 
the  vegetable  plot 


Commentary 


Monbiot 


PLANT  breeders  are 
dream  merchants. 
Theirs  is  a trade  hi 
impossible  fantasy, 
transformed  Into  scarcely 
more  credible  reality.  This 
week  we  learnt  that  straw- 
berries ttw  size  of  pears  have 
gone  oh  sale  in  Qiirfamia. 
Within  three  or  four  years,  ac- 
cording to  New  Scientist, 
weH  be  able  to  grow  them  in 
Britain. 

It's  easy  to  believe,  as  you 
cruise  the  supermarket  aisles, 
past  sugar-snaps  and  baby 
sweetcorn,  spaghetti  plants 
and  red  brussels  sprouts,  that 
thanks  to  the  genius  and  per- 
sistence of  the  scientists  who 
made  them,  the  variety  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  has  never 
been  greater. 

But  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Since  the 
second  world  war,  while  inno- 
vative plant  breeding  has 


blossomed  in  Britain,  we  have 
gained  some  hundreds  of  new 
varieties,  and  lost  some  thou- 
sands of  old  ones.  The  wierd 
and  wonderful  breeds  our 
grandparents  knew  — Potato 
Onions,  Pig's  Snout  Apples. 
Hedgehog  Pears — are  now  all 
but  impossible  to  find.  What 
we  see  in  the  supermarkets  Is, 
for  same  fruit  and  vegetable 
species,  just  about  all  there  Is. 

It’s  sad.  you  may  dunk,  but 
scarcely  surprising.  The  mar- 
ket Is  maturing,  and  matura- 
tion means  concentration  and 
economy  of  scale.  If  vast  num- 
bers of  people  are  to  be  ade- 
quately fed.  then  food  produc- 
tion must  take  place  on.  a vast 
scale.  Were  there  a mass  mar- 
ket for  Hedgehog  Pears,  then 
Hedgehog  Pears  would  doubt- 
less be  cramming  Tesco’s 
shelves. 

So  if  s a shock  to  discover 
that  most  of  what  we  have  lost 
has  not  been  marketed  away 
but  legislated  away.  Specialist 
trading  m many  of  the  old  va- 
rieties is  now  illegal.  We  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  harshest 
plant-breeding  laws  on  earth, 
not  only  from  our  history  and 
our  heritage  but  also  from 
what  is  surely  the  foundation 
stone  of  self-determination: 
the  ability  to  grow  your  own 
food,  on  your  own  terms.  The 
trouble  began,  like  so  much  of 


our  asinine  form  legislation, 
with  good  intentions.  Plant 
breeders  could  spend  decades 
developing  a disease-resistant 
radish  or  a new  hard-milling 
wheat,  only  to  see  other  trad- 
ers multiplying  It  and  selling 
it  as  their  own.  Sharpsters 
would  pass  off  inferior  seed  as 
a brilliant  new  variety,  and 
their  hapless  clients  wouldn't 
know  whether  they  had 
bought  a beanstalk  to  the 
giant's  kingdom  or  a shriv- 
elled stick,  until  the  trader 
was  over  the  horizon. 

But  even  as  the  first  Plant 
Varieties  and  Seeds  Bill 
pHoapd  through  Parliament  in 
1964,  it  became  clear  that  the 
legislators'  intentions  had  al- 
ready been  suborned.  Instead 
of  protecting  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  seed,  the  bill  concen- 
trated only  on  the  Interests  of 
some  of  foe  sellers.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  trade  has  sub- 
sequently been  swallowed  up 
by  a few  vast  petrochemical 
and  food-processing  compa- 
nies, the  noose  has  tightened 
every  time  the  law  has  been 
revised. 

The  Act  demanded  that  a 
register,  or  National  List,  of 
plant  varieties  be  compiled. 
Anyone  marketing  a breed 
not  included  on  the  list  can  be 
prosecuted,  even  if  that  mar- 
keting meant  swapping  a 


handful  of  seeds  for  a bos  of 
eggs.  TO  get  onto  the  National 
List,  a plant  variety  must  pass 
a series  of  rigorous  tests.  It 
must  be  deemed  distinct  from 
all  other  varieties.  It  must 
produce  a uniform  and  true- 
breeding  crop,  and.  for  some 
species,  it  must  be  of  commer- 
cial value.  IT  it  qualifies,  the 
person  seeking  to  register  it 
must  pay  a fee  — generally 
around  £2,000,  plus  £350  for 
every  year  it  stays  on  the  list 
At  a stroke,  thousands  of 
varieties  were  ruled  outside 
the  law.  Many  were  distinct, 
but  were  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  inspectors.  Others 
had  been  bred  not  to  be  uni- 
form, but  to  produce  a crop 
which  didn't  need  to  be  har- 
vested all  at  once.  Seeds 
deemed  to  be  of  little  commer- 
cial value  to  farmers  were  of 
great  noncommercial  value 
to  gardeners.  The  fees  ren- 
dered specialist  seeds  in  via- 
ble, and  put  many  of  the 
smaller  breeders  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  loss  of  old  varieties 
threatens  not  only  to  obliter- 
ate the  past,  but  also  to  mana- 
cle the  future.  Just  as  the  idea 
of  widespread  organic  form- 
ing in  Britain  game  credibil- 
ity, we  are  losing  the  crops 
which  flourish  without  great 
doses  of  pesticide  and 
fertiliser. 

A FEW  have  been  kept 
alive,  but  only  by 
bending  the  rules. 
The  Henry  Double- 
day Research  Association  has 
saved  some  700  breeds,  giving 
away  the  seeds  of  de-Listed  va- 
rieties to  its  members  in 
return  for  an  annual  fee. 
Being  forced  to  buy  new  vari- 
eties when  you'd  prefer  to  buy 
old  ones  would  be  bad  enough. 
But  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture's rigid  interpretation  of 
international  protocols  means , 


that  buying  a new  breed  is  be- 
ginning to  look  like  a Faust- 
ian pact.  This  year,  new  legis- 
lation entitled  plant  breeders 
to  claim  royalties  from  people 
growing  seed  for  their  own 
use.  H,  in  other  wards,  you  let 
your  lettuces  ran  to  seed,  and 
save  that  seed  to  plant  next 

year,  the  company  you  bought 
the  packet  from  can  demand 
to  be  paid. 

As  big  corporations  engulf 
Smaller  corporations,  and 
take  control  not  only  of  seed 
production,  but  also  of  pesti- 
cide fertiliser  manufac- 
ture, food  processing  and  the 
wholesale  trade,  there’s  a dan- 
ger that  formers  could  soon  be 
reduced  to  little  more  than 
contractors,  forced  to  return 
their  harvest  at  a pre-set  price 
to  the  company  from  which 
they  bought  their  seed.  Al- 
ready. as  the  agricultural 
economist  Tracey  Clunies 
Ross  has  documented,  the 
Scottish  seed-potato  industry 
has  been  taken  over  by  four 
or  five  big  companies,  which 
are  forcing  all  other  breeders 
to  sell  their  produce  to  them 
for  £140  a tonne,  then  passing 
it  on  to  English  formers  for 
more  than  twice  that  amount. 
It  looks  like  a cartel,  it  works 
like  a cartel  but.  according  to 
the  Scottish  Office,  it  is  ex- 
empt from  monopoly  referral. 

For  all  its  rhetoric  of  choice 
and  free  trade,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  desire  to  protect 
either  the  grower  or  the  con- 
sumer from  the  burgeoning 
rapacity  of  the  corporations 
As  we  wander  dreaming  down 
the  supermarkets’  fantasy  gal 
leries,  across  the  farms  and 
gardens  of  Britain  the  search- 
light of  big  business  seeks  out 
the  last  tangled  corners  of 
self-reliance  and  autonomy 
We  are  left  as  helpless  and  de- 
pendent as  a rabbit  in  its 
beam. 


Attack,  attack,  attack 


Martin  Rosenbaum  puts  the 
‘demon’  Blair  in  the  context  of 
political  warfare  while  below, 
Julian  Critchley  says  please 
stop  frightening  the  kiddies 


AS  Tony  Blair  stud- 
ies the  Conserva- 
tive ads  portray- 
ing him  as 
demonic,  he  can 
reflect  that  he  is  hardly  the 
first  politician  to  face  a per- 
sonalised propaganda  offen- 
sive on  the  rente  to  Downing 
Street 

When,  for  example,  Benja- 
min Disraeli  fought  Shrews- 
bury in  the  1841  election,  he 
discovered  that  an  opponent 
placarded  the  town  with 
detailed  estimates  of  his  ex- 
tensive personal  debts.  Dis- 
raeli nevertheless  won,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  Labour- 
type  “rebuttal  unit",  but 
possibly  with  the  aid  of  some 
judicious  bribery. 

Newspaper  advertising 
first  played  an  Important 
national  role  in  British  poli- 
tics in  the  1960s.  As  the  .pro- 
fessional admen  started  to 
get  involved,  they  initially 
stuck  to  the  classic  advertis- 


ing dictum  that  knocking 
copy  was  counter-productive 
and  they  avoided  personal 
denigration.  This  was  exem- 
plified by  the  femous  Tory 
posters  of  the  1950  election  — 
scenes  of  domestic  prosper- 
ity, captioned  “Life’s  better 
with  the  Conservatives  — 
Don’t  let  Labour  ruin  it"  But 
the  ad  agencies  gradually 
realised  that  politics  operates 
by  different  rules.  In  the  late 
1960s  political  strategists  de- 
cided more  and  more  to  ac- 
centuate the  negative,  and 
the  tone  of  party  advertise- 
ments and  broadcasts  be- 
came gradually  more  aggres- 
sive. The  first  really 
dramatic  attack  ad  was 
launched  by  Labour  to  the 
run  up  to  the  1970  election.  It 
featured  lurid  Plasticine 
models  of  six  leading  Tories 
(Heath,  Maudling,  Macleod, 
Douglas-Home.  Hogg  and 
Powell),  along  with  brief  de- 
rogatory biographies  of  each. 


The  ad  was  headlined  “Yes- 
terday’s Men  (They  failed  be- 
fore!)”. This  prompted  the 
same  widespread  condemna- 
tion of  “gutter  politics”  that 
the  Tory  “demon  Blair”  ad 
has  provoked.  Labour  leaders 
were  unnerved  by  the  angry 
reaction,  and  the  campaign 
was  quietly  dropped. 

Labour  may  have  felt  it  got 
its  fingers  burnt  but  the 
Tories  unleashed  some 
equally  hard-hitting  on- 
slaughts in  party  political 
broadcasts  to  the  next  cam- 
paign  to  February  1974.  One 
starred  an  unpleasant  puppet 
of  Harold  Wilson,  spewing 
forth  money  for  the  miners, 
nationalisation  and  food 
subsidies. 

The  dominance  of  negativ- 
ity in  political  advertising 
was  reinforced  by  the  impact 
of  the  work  Saatchi  and  Saat- 
cbi  did  for  the  Conservatives 
after  becoming  the  party’s  ad 
agency  to  1978.  Tim  Saatchi 
philosophy  was  “attack, 
attack,  attack",  despite  the 
fact  that  politicians  often 
wanted  more  positive  ads 
boasting  of  government 
achievements . 

The  agency's  most  effective 
ads  in  the  four  elections  from 
1979  to  1992  were  character- 
ised by  their  simple,  blunt 
aggression:  “Labour  Isn’t 


Working”,  1979;  “Like  Your 
Manifesto,  Comrade”  (com- 
paring the  Labour  and  Com- 
munist manifestos).  1983; 
"Labour's  Policy  on  Arms"  (a 
picture  of  a soldier  with  arms 
up  to  surrender),  1987;  and 
"Labour's  Tax  Bombshell", 
1992. 

But  they  all  had  something 
else  to  common  too  — they 
criticised  policy  not  person- 
alities. This  was  not  because 
Saatchi  always  wanted  to 
avoid  personal  attacks.  In 
1983,  when  Michael  Foot  was 
Labour  leader,  it  designed  an 
ad  to  emphasise’s  Foot's  age 
and  apparent  infirmity.  A 
picture  of  Foot  using  his 
walking  stick,  which  showed 
him  at  his  most  doddering, 
was  captioned  “Under  the 
Conservatives  all  pensioners 
are  better  off”.  But  the  ad 
was  vetoed  by  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  was  already 
confident  of  overwhelming 
victory. 

IN  1992  another  Saatchi 
idea  was  a poster  con- 
sisting simply  of  a pic- 
ture of  Neil  Kinnock 
and  the  slogan  “Vote 
Conservative”,  but  this  also 
foiled  to  get  beyond  the  draw- 
ing board.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  Tory  chairman 
Brian  Mawhinney  appears  to 


have  removed  the  restraints 
from  Maurice  Saatchi  and 
his  team,  now  running  the 
Tory  campaign  from  Mau- 
rice’s new  agency,  M and  C 
Saatchi  This  may  well  indi- 
cate desperation,  not  least  be- 
cause the  Tory  tabloids  will 
probably  not  run  the  sort  of 
vicious  anti-Blair  propa- 
ganda they  deployed  effec- 
tively against  Phot  and  Kin- 
nock. So  the  Conservatives 
have  to  do  it  themselves. 

And  despite  Labour’s  com- 
plaints, it  too  has  indulged  in 
pugnacious  personal  attacks 
when  thought  advantageous. 
A 1987  party-political  broad- 
cast featured  a series  of  un- 
flattering caricatures  of 
Thatcher,  cut  to  the  sound  of 
“A  regular  royal  Queen” 
from  The  Gondoliers.  And 
another  broadcast  last  year 
accused  John  Major  of  telling 
“pork  pies”. 

As  Maurice  Saatchi  once 
said,  “Political  campaigning 
is  a world  of  trial  by  combat, 
in  which  you  would  hit  and 
be  hit,"  Always  has  been, 
always  will  be. 


Martin  Rosenbaum  (s  the 
author  at  From  Soapbox  To 
Soundbite:  Party  Political 
Campaigning  In  Britain  Since 
1945,  to  be  published  by 
Macmillan  In  January  1997 


Don’t  let  go  of  Nurse 


IS  Conservative  Central 
nffiro  off  its  head?  Always 
a law  unto  itself,  the 
party  headquarters,  in  Its 
attempt  to  demonise  Tony 
Blair,  has  achieved  nowt 
save  to  embarrass  every 
senior  Tory  to  whom  I have 
spoken.  Blair  has  more  to 
common  with  Red  Riding 
Hood  than  with  the  wicked 
wolf. 

Ever  since  the  Labour  par- 
ty's spin  doctors  came  op 
with  the  slogan  “New 
Labour”,  the  Tory  party's 
witch  doctors  have  been  left 

floundering  in  a cauldron  or 
their  own  making; . Hratit 
was  “New  Labour  Old  Dan- 
cer" which  served  only  to 
underline  the  obvious  foot 
that  the  Labour  party  las 
changed  its  spots.  New 


Labour”  is  a slogan  of 

genius,  making  as  it  does 
two  points  at  once.  First, 
that  Blair  is  no  Michael 
Foot;  and  secondly,  that  the 
the  Tories  have  been  in 
power  tor  the  best  part  of  17 
years- 

How  best  to  counter  it? 

Certainly  not  by  making 


personal  attacks.  Tony  Blair 
is  clearly  unproven,  but  he 
does  come  across  as  a decent 
bloke  who  Is'  doing  his  level 
best  to  bring  Old  Labour  to 
Its  senses.  In  this  task  he  Is 
greatly  aided  by  the  dare 
Shorts  of  this  world.  Blair, 
however,  does  suffer  from  a 
touch  of  the  diff  Richards 
in  that  he  Is  wet  rather  than 
demonic,  and  to  cast  him  in 
the  role  of  the  Norman  Teb- 
httoftbe  People’s  Party  is  to 


turn  politics  into  light 

Antpr*aVnnn»Tit. 

It  is  doubly  ironic  that 
when  the  left  of  the  Labour 
Party  reinforces  Blair’s  ap- 
peal every  time  it  opens  its 
month,  the  Eurosceptic 
wing  of  the  Tory  party 
weakens  the  Government's 
standing  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  divisions  that 
run.  through  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  A period  of 
rilpnw»  on  the  part  of  John 
Redwood  would  be  very 
welcome. 

But  what  of  Central 
Office?  Why  do  we  have  to 
rely  upon  smart  Alecs 
brought  in  from  the  world 
of  three-boor  lunches,  soap 
powders  and  portable  tele- 
phones? What  do  they  know 
about  politics?  We  are  not 


short  of  experience.  John 
Wakeham.  Geoffrey  Howe 
and  lan  GUmonr:  it  is  their 
brains  we  should  be  picking. 

What  then  should  Conser- 
vative Central  Office  do  to 
persuade  tbe  voter  to  return 
to  the  fold?  Most  important 

of  all  there  should  be  no 
gimmicks;  the  answer  to 
Blair  is  to  let  him  twist  in 
the  wind,  for  we  have  nine 
months  before  we  must  go 
to  the  country.  The  voter 
may  soon  tire  of  his  school- 
boy charm  and  winning 
ways. 

The  best  slogans  of  the 
past  like  “Don’t  Let  Labour 
Rnin  It”  have  placed  as 
much  emphasis  on  the  posi- 
tive as  upon  the  negative.  It 
is  never  enough  to  attack 
your  opponents  for  what 
they  might  do  In  office;  it  is 
more  Important  to  list  one's 
achievements  and  promise 
more  of  the  same.  “New” 
Labour  is  taking  care  not  to 


go  Into  detaiL  There  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  Tories  from 
doing  so,  whether  cm  public 
spending  (more)  or  taxation 

(very  clearly  more).  The 
voter  votes  with  his  pocket. 

In  the  meantime.  Central 
Office  should  pot  the  “magi- 
cians” and  spin-doctors  out 
to  grass-  Give  Heseltihe,  and 

other  ministers  like  Dorr-ell. 
Portillo  and  Howard  their 
head,  a halfway  decent  bud- 
get from  Ken  Clarke,  and  a 
fifth  election  victory  is  not 
beyond  our  grasp.  There  are 
signs  of  light.  All  the  more 
reason  to  stop  frightening 
the  kiddies  with  red-eyed 
monsters. 

“Stay  hold  of  Nurse  for 
fear  of  finding  something 
Worse”,  is  a better  slogan 
than  anything  we  have 
recently  had  from  the  clever 
chaps  at  32  Smith  Square. 


Julian  Critchley  is  the 
Conservative  MP  tor  Aldershot 


WhyA-level 
students  are 
doing  so  well 


Tony  Higgins 

believes  the 
Improved  results 
out  today  are  cause 
for  celebration 
and  not  carping 

TODAY  is  a day  of  cele- 
bration. Let  us  congrat- 
ulate all  those  who  have 
passed  their  A level  examina- 
tions and  passed  them  well 
This  year  we  sec  a ftirther 
improvement  in  the  grades 
achieved  and  that  achieve- 
ment will  doubtless  be  met  by 
a cacophony  of  complaints 
that  standards  are  falling. 

Those  who  suggest  this 
would  be  the  some  people, 
who  if  the  results  were  worse 
than  in  previous  years,  would 
start  to  question  what  is  going 
wrong  in  Britain's  schools 
and  why  do  we  lag  so  far 
behind  others.  They  cannot 
have  it  both  wavs. 

Why  is  it  that  performance 
is  rising  so  spectacularly'.' 
Surely  a generation  cannot 
become  that  touch  more  intel- 
ligent so  quickly?  The  answer 
may  lie  in  some  very  detailed 
research  carried  out  by  the 
government  of  Singapore, 
which  is  a country  very  fas- 
tidious about  educational 
standards.  The  same  phenom- 
enon of  improved  grades  was 
being  noted  in  that  count  ry 
achieved  by  students  who  sit 
English  A levels.  The  results 
of  the  research  showed  that 
students  adopted  better  ex- 
amination techniques,  their 
families  were  able  to  buy 
them  additional  aids  such  as 
videos,  books,  computer  pro- 
grams and  tapes:  there  are 
better  teaching  techniques 
and  facilities  and  students  are 
more  strongly  motivated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  get  to  university 
or  college. 

So  it  is  in  Britain.  1 was 
fascinated  to  receive  only  the 
other  day  a series  of  audio 
tapes  entitled  How  Your 
Exams  Are  Marked,  which 
featured  a number  of  chief 
examiners.  Armed  with  that 
information  students  can  ap- 
proach toe  examination  game 
much  better  informed. 

This  year  has  seen  the  first 
major  increase  in  the  number 
of  examinees  who  have  done 
their  A levels  on  a modular 
basis,  ie  they  have  been  exam- 
ined at  various  stages  of  the 
two-year  syllabus  and  their 
assessment  achieved  through- 
out the  course  has  been 
counted  towards  toe  final 
grade.  It  must  be  easier, 
comes  the  cry.  for  people  to  sit 
the  exam  at  toe  end  of  toe  first 
term  and  then  forget  it  to  go 
on  to  toe  next  stage.  Not  so. 
First  we  are  examining  stu- 
dents at  full  A level  standard 
even  though  they  may  not 
have  reached  the  frill  Intellec- 
tual maturity  that  they  will 
reach  at  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  course,  and  arguably, 
therefore,  those  examinations 
are  relatively  more  hard  for 
them.  Second,  in  many  sylla- 


buses n Is  not  a question  of 
forgetting  what  has  recently 
been  taught  and  examined 
since  the  syllabus  naturally 
continues  from  the  earlier 
module. 

There  is  nothing  new  in 
modularity.  All  LI  lose  com- 
mentators ami  others  who 
have  been  to  university  them- 
selves will,  in  the  main,  have 
done  a subsidiary  or  supple- 
mentary subject  in  their 
single  honours  course  which 
was  doubtless  examined  at  the 
end  of  the  first  ye;ir  or  possi- 
bly at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  which  was  then  put  aside. 
But  it  counted  towards  the 
final  degree  assessment. 
Thus**  are  also  the  first  A level 
exams  taken  by  candidates 
who  have  followed  the  full 
new  national  curriculum  in 
English,  maths  and  the 
sciences.  Isn't  it  time  to  give 
tile  Government  credit  for  one 
of  its  educational  reforms? 

And  then  there  is  the  com- 
plaint that  the  questions  are 
getting  easier.  When  will 
people  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
questions  that  are  important 
but  the  answers?  If  you  are 
asked  the  question.  ‘‘Are  Brit- 
ain’s sporting  achievements 
at  international  events  such 
as  the  Olympic  Games  a dis- 
grace?” you  might  well 
answer  “yes"  and  be  correct, 
but  you  get  no  marks  for  the 
answer. 

JB  ND  who.  frankly.  Is 
jBk  prepared  to  agree  that 
£Etothe  best  way  to  test  an 
A level  student’s  ability  is  to 
sit  him  or  her.  in  a doubtless 
stressed  condition,  in  an  ex- 
amination hall  regularly  over 
a period  of  a Tew  weeks,  then 
to  answer  questions  in  two  or 
three  hours  when  the  basic 
skills  to  be  shown  are  ones  of 
memory  and  ability  to  write 
quickly  and  legibly.  Those  syl- 
labuses which  allow  for 
course-work  mean  that  if  you 
are  posed  a question  such  as 
"What  were  the  reasons  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire?” you  would  have  books, 
newspapers,  films  and  indi- 
viduals at  your  disposal  so 
that  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  your  not  being  able  to 
produce  a full  and  complete 
answer.  The  standards  there- 
fore would  be  highly  exacting. 
Your  approach  would  also 
doubtless  be  one  which  would 
be  reflected  in  the  way  in 
which  you  would  be  working 
in  the  future.  If  asked  the 
same  question,  which  needed 
to  be  finished  in  a 45-minute 
essay  answer,  surely  you 
could  only  approximate  to 
perfection  and  examiners 
would  of  course  need  to  make 
allowances  for  that 

So  let  us  take  comfort  from 
the  quality  shown  by  our 
younger  generation  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  let  those  stu- 
dents down  and  therefore 
adequately  fund  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  where  they 
have  deservedly  won  their 
places. 


Tony  Higgins  is  chief  executive 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Admissions  Service 
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SCIENCE  Call  0131  455  2801 
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ARTS  & SOCIAL  SCIENCES  Call  0131  455  2806 
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The  Rev  Christopher  Gray 


of  mission 


CHRISTOPHER 

Cray,  who  has 
been  killed  at  the 
age  of  32,  was  an 
Anglican  priest 
who  carried  depths  of  intellect 
and  compassion  so  gently  be- 
neath an  almost  diffident, 
seeming  disregard  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  gifts,  that  many  who 
met  him  may  not  have  real- 
ised how  exceptional  he  was. 
The  rather  serious  look,  quiet 
voice  and  mild  humour  took  a 
while  to  break  through. 

Educated  at  Winchester  and 
University  College,  Oxford, 
Christopher’s  primary  aca- 
demic formation  was  the  tra- 
ditional one  of  the  classicist 
He  attained  a First  in  ,rMods'’ 
and  then  two  years  later,  in 
1986.  a congratulated  First  in 
Greats  — something  very  rare 
indeed.  He  also  won  almost 
every  prize  it  was  possible  to 
win.  He  stayed  on  at  Oxford 
for  a further  two  years  to  take 
a B Phil  with  a brilliant  thesis 
on  Aristotle's  conception  of 
substance,  in  which  he  dem- 


onstrated both  exceptional  lin- 
guistic skills  and  the  ability  to 
link  ancient  philosophy  with 
modem  concerns. 

By  that  time,  Christopher 
had  decided  to  become  a 
priest,  but  be  spent  most  of 
the  next  year  working  with 
the  mentally  haraiirapppri  at 
Jean  Vannier’s  L 'Arche  in 
Paris. 

At  a time  when  Anglo- 
Catholicism  is  in  some  consid- 
erable disarray,  it  was  all  the 
more  significant  that  Christo- 
pher's Anglicanism  should  be 

of  a firmly  Anglo-Catholic 
type.  He  combined  a confident 
Intellectual  traditionalism, 
pretty  impervious  to  the  im- 
mediate winds  of  fashion, 
with  a burning  concern  to 
serve  contemporary  humanity 
at  its  neediest 

He  studied  Cor  the  priest- 
hood at  the  College  of  the 
Resurrection,  Mirfleld,  from 
1989  to  1992,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a degree  in  theology 
and  religious  studies  at  the 
University  cf  Leeds  and  ob- 


taining, predictably,  yet  an- 
other First 

It  was  here  that  I came  to 
know  him  as  quite  the  most 
brilliant  student  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  teaching  — 
and  all  fire  more  pleasurable 
because,  despite  his  polite- 
ness, he  clearly  made  no  con- 
cessions even  to  Lack  cf  omni- 
science on  the  part  of  his 

professor.  He  transformed  my 
seminars  on  the  first  two 


questions  of  the  Summa  Theo- 
logies. of  Aquinas  by  turning 
them  almost  Into  g dialogue, 
ensuring  that  I could  never 
get  away  with  less  than  com- 
plete clarity  of  exposition. 

T.ika  the  outstanding  Oxford 
classicist  that  he  was,  Christo- 
pher was  not  only  a superb 
linguist  with  a mastery  of  nu- 
merous languages  ancient  and 
modern,  but  he  also  excelled  In 
both  philosophy  and  history. 
While  his  dissertation  at 
Leeds,  a study  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa’s  work  On  the  Creation 
of  Man,  may  indicate  die  itn« 
his  acadr-mir  career  would 


Buland  Al  Haidary 


Poetry  of  renewal 


THE  KURDISH  poet  Bu- 
land Al  Haidary.  who 
has  died  in  London 
aged  69.  was  one  of  a 
group  of  poets  who  led  the 
most  far-reaching  renewal  in 
the  whole  history  of  Arabic 
poetry.  Attempts  to  break 
away  from  rigid  rhyme  and 
fixed  structure  have  occurred 
several  times  over  the  centu- 
ries. but  wide-ranging  change 
did  not  come  until  the  1910s.  It 
was  heralded  by  a Yemeni 
poet  living  in  Cairo  and 
closely  followed  by  several 
others,  including  the  members 
of  an  influential  Iraqi  group 
among  whom  was  Buland  Al 
Haidary.  In  his  collection  Mud 
Tremors  (Khafqu  Ttien),  writ- 
ten in  1W8  and  published  in 
1951,  Buland  emphasised  the 
organic  unity  of  a whole  poem 
rather  than  “a  unit  of  one  line 
at  a time". 

He  and  the  other  pioneers 
also  wrote  poetry  to  be  read 
rather  than  recited,  and 
rejected  the  fixed  themes  of 
classical  Arabic  poetry,  argu- 
ing that  all  life’s  experiences 
were  worthy  of  a poet’s  atten- 
tion and  inspiration.  Euro- 
pean (.mainly  Englishl  poetry 
influenced  these  poets,  who 
weathered  a wave  of  virulent 
invective  and  accusations  of 
"corrupting  poetry”,  and  even 
of  ” intellectual  treason”,  to  se- 
cure a distinguished  position 
in  Arabic  literature. 

Buland  .Al  Haidary  came 
from  an  aristocratic  Kurdish 
family.  His  father  was  a Kurd- 


ish-speaking army  officer 
from  the  very  heart  of  the 
Iraqi  establishment.  His 
uncle,  Daoud  Pasha  Al  Hai- 
dary, was  Minister  of  Justice 
before  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  1958. 

Buland  started  his  artistic 
life  as  a leftist  and  wrote  poet- 
ry in  Kurdish,  not  Arabic.  He 
was  equally  interested  in 
painting.  In  1963.  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Baathists  and 
condemned  to  death.  A par- 
don, he  said,  was  granted  “five 
minutes  before  he  was  due  to 
be  hanged”.  Upon  his  release, 
he  left  Baghdad  for  Beirut, 
severed  his  links  with  the  left, 
and  worked  as  a teacher  of 
Arabic  and  a freelance  writer. 
He  continued  to  write  poetry, 
having  switched  to  Arabic  po- 
etry after  the  initial  youthful 
Kurdish  phase,  and  won  in- 
creasing recognition. 

The  civil  war  of  the  1970s 
forced  him  to  leave  Beirut  He 
returned  to  Iraq,  butfeji  out  of 
place  there  and  moved  to  Lon- 
don in  1982.  where  he  worked 
as  editor-in-chief  of  Fumm 
Arabiya  (Arabic  Arts)  and  as  a 
freelance  writer. 

His  latest  collection,  of  poet- 
ry appeared  in  London  several 
weeks  before  his  death,  under 
the  title  Passages  to  Exile 
(. Duroub  al  Marfa),  in  which 
he  oscillates  between  pessi- 
mism and  nprhnigm. 

In  London,  Buland  Al  Hai- 
dary found  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression he  had  sought  all  his 
life;  but  that  only  increased 


bis  anger  at  the  repression  in 
Iraq.  He  was  founder  member 
and  vice-president  of  the 
Union  of  Iraqi  Democrats 
(UID)  in  the  UK,  working  with 
other  groups  opposing  Sad- 
dam Hussein’s  rule. 

He  opposed  the  war  against 
Iran,  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait the  aggression  against 
the  Kurds,  and  he  called  for 
the  retahiishingnt-  of  a demo- 
cratic. pluralistic  society  in  a 

i in  rt pH  Iraq.  His  last  campaign 
was  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Charter  for  Arab  Intellectuals, 
which  condemned  restrictions 
on  artistic  freedom  and  pro- 
vided a framework  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  in  the 
Arab  countries. 

In  1953,  he  married  Dalai  Al 
Mufti.  They  had  one  eon. 
Omar,  who  now  lives  in  Can- 
ada. Buland,  who  was  a heavy 
smoker,  suffered  a series  of 
heart  attacks.  He  was  also  dia- 
betic. Elat  perhaps  the  real 
reason  for  his  death  was  the 
tragic  state  of  bis  beloved 
Iraq.  While  his  contribution  to 
die  Iraqi  opposition  will  be 
sorely  missed,  his  place  in 
history  is  secure  — not  as  a 
political  activist  but  as  a pio- 
neering poet  who  helped  revo- 
lutionise Arabic  poetry  while 
never  turning  his  back  on  his 
own  Kurdish  roots. 


Khafid  Al  Mubarak 


Buland  Al  Haidary,  poet,  bom 
September  26,  1926;  died  August 
6. 1996 


have  followed  — into  Greek 
patristics  — he  was  in  fact 
determined  not  to  settle  down 
into  tiie  comfort  of  academe. 

I remember  one  evening, 
when  he  was  dining  at  home 
with  us,  thinking  to  myself; 
“Perhaps  be  win  be  the  next 
Archbishop  of  Canter  bury - 
but-three.’’  Yet  it  was  abso- 
lutely characteristic  of  Chris- 
topher once  ordained,  he 
should  seek  a tough  inner-city 
parish  and  insist  on  remain- 
ing there.  In  Liverpool  he  had 
just  that  Yet  he  saw  his  minis- 
try as  by  no  tnaarK  a matter  of 
duplicating  that  of  a social 
worker.  FOr  him,  it  was  the 
work  of  a priest,  offering  a 
meaning  in  life  at  a personal 
level  rather  than  a palliative 
for  society. 

Perhaps  Me  hnngw  of  the 
priesthood  was  almost  too 
medieval  to  exist  in  our  time-, 
medieval  in  the  absoluteness 
of  self-surrender  he  called  for. 
Priests,  he  insisted,  in  a 
recently  published  essay, 
must  “be  like  Christ  in  the 


Gray . 1 . “aborning  concern  to  serve  humanity*’ 


faithful  service  of  their  flocks; 
even  to  tho  point  of  sacrificing 
their  own  lives”.  In  the  inten- 
sity cf  such  a commitment  it 
seems  hardly  surprising  that 
he  remained  unmarried. 

Christopher  died  just  out- 
side bis  Liverpool  parish 
church.  The  loss  for  the 
church  and  for  British  society 
is  a hugs  one,  his  potentiality 
still  apparently  almost  en- 
tirely unrealised.  Doubtless  he 
had  further  to  mature,  to  relax 
a little  more,  to  relate  the 
confidence  cf  his  personal  cer- 
tainties to  the  larger  confu- 


sion cf  tife  world  around  him, 
but  it  was  already  dear  that 
the  mark  be  could  leave  upon 
the  religious  itf«  of  Mg  time 
might  be  very 
As  it  is,  that  mark  will 
remain  the  memory  of  a 
young  scbolar^martyr  who  ful- 
filled his  own  idea  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  with  as- 
tonishing compWBnas! 


Adrian  HasiliHfS 


The  Rev  Christopher  John  Gray, 
born  January  2,  1964;  died 
August  13,  1996 


Buland  Al  Haidary . . . condemned  to  death  and  pardoned 


Magda  Schneider 


Darting  of  the  Reich 


Magda  Schneider . . . perfect  image  for  propaganda 


THE  GERMAN  actress 
Magda  Schneider,  who 
has  died  aged  87,  was  a 
Haritng  of  the  German  cinema 
under  Hitler  and  appeared  in 
more  than  70  films,  but  she 
was  best  known  as  the  mother 
of  the  film  star  Romy 
Schneider.  Her  daughter's 
success  paved  the  way  for  a 
second  film  career  for  Magda 
in  the  1950s,  when  she  special- 
ised in  playing  warm-hearted, 
understanding  mothers. 

Bom  in  Augsburg,  Schnei- 
der was  a plumber’s  daughter 
who  started  her  working  life 
as  a typist  before  turning  to 
the  stage.  She  played  the  sou- 
brette  in  comic  operas  in 
Augsburg  and  Ingolstadt  dur- 
ing the  late  1920s  and  had  her 
first  major  success  in  Munich 
playing  Princess  Mi  opposite 
Richard  Tauber  in  Leharts 
Land  of  Smiles. 


The  film  director  Joe  May 
saw  her  in  the  role  In  Stras- 
bourg in  1931  and  immediately 
offered  her  the  ingenue  role  in 
his  comedy  Zwei  in  anem 
Auto  ( Two  tn  One  Car).  The 
most  substantial  role  in  her 
career  came  two  years  later 
when  she  played  the  naive 
suburban  girl  Christine  in 
Max  Ophuls’s  film  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler's  UebeLzL 

Hitler’s  propaganda  minis- 
ter,  Joseph  Goebbels,  regarded 
the  cinema  as  a crucial  me- 
dium for  shaping  public  atti- 
tudes and  sought  to  create  a 
home-grown  Hollywood  in 
UFA.  the  state  film  company. 
He  recognised  that  crude  Nazi 
propaganda  would  be  ineffec- 
tive, instead  encouraging  the 
production  of  entertaining, 
affirmative  comedies  and  pop- 
ular costume  dramas. 

Schneider  usually  played 


the  role  cf  the  charming, 
innocent  girl  who  is  temporar- 
ily outmanoeuvred  by  schem- 
ing rivals  but  ultimately  wins 
her  man.  Many  of  Germany’s 
biggest  stars,  including  Mar- 
lene Dietrich,  emigrated  to 
America  during  the  1930s, 
while  Jewish  directors  such 
as  Ophuls  were  forced  out  cf 
work  by  the  Nazis.  But 
Schneider  stayed  on  to  enter- 
tain Germans  throughout  the 
war,  along  with  the  Swedish 
diva  Zarah  Leander  and  the 
nimble-footed  Hungarian 
Marika  Roekk. 

She  might  have  been  forgot- 
ten after  Hitler’s  defeat  in  1945 
but  for  the  emergence  erf  her 
daughter  Romy  — who  was 
born  in  1938  — as  Germany’s 
biggest  post-war  film  star. 
They  first  appeared  together 
as  mother  and  daughter  in 
Hans  Deppe’s  Wean  der  i oeisse 


Flieder  winder  blueht  (When 
the  White  Lilac  Blooms  Again) 
in  1953. 

ButRomy*s  greatest  success 
was  as  the  Austrian  Empress 
Elisabeth  in  Ernst  Marisch- 
ka’s  three  Sissz  films  between 
1955  and  1957.  Magda  played 
Sissi’s  mother,  the  Duchess 
Ludovflca  of  Bavaria,  as  a 
kind,  sympathetic  parent  who 
never  tired  of  comforting  the 
troabied  empress.  Unrivalled 
tn  their  mi  lHmpntalrty  tha 
Sissi  films  remain  a staple  of 
daytime  television  schedules 
and  occupy  an  exalted  place  in 
German  gay  iconography. 
Romy,  who  was  known  as 
much  for  her  unhappy  love 
affairs  as  for  her  film  work, 
died  in  Paris  in  1982. 

Magda  appeared  in  numer- 
ous television  films  during  the 
1960s  text  retired  25  years  ago 
to  the  Bavarian  lake  Kooigs- 
see.  near  Hitler’s  mountain 
retreat  of  Berchtesgaden, 
where  she  died  in  her  steep. 


Denis  Staunton 


Magda  Schneider,  actress,  bom 
May  17, 1909;  died  July  30, 1996 


Sir  David  Nicolson 


Leading  in 
Europe 


SIR  DAVID  Nicolson, 
who  has  died  aged  73, 
■was  a businessman, 
and  one  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party's  strongest  advo- 
cates of  country's  mem- 
bership of  the  European 
Union.  As  a member  of  the 
European  parliament  (1979- 
84),  he  was  a founder  member 
of  the  Amerlca-European 
Community  Association 
(AECA),  and  through  it  sought 
to  strengthen  ties  between 
Europe  and  America. 

Nicolson  *s  views  were 
marked  by  bin  wartime  expe- 
riences. He  felt  that  integrat- 
ing the  European  nations 
more  closely  into  a commu- 
nity based  on  common  inter- 
ests was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent future  war. 

As  a bri«ii~TfoftCTn*n-  he  be- 
lieved tite*  commerce  was  a 
great  leveller  wr>d  that  the 
pursuit  cf  economic  growth 
ensured  stability.  Prosperity 
would,  he  felt,  ultimately  be- 
come a real  force  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

This  was  Ihe  belief  behind 
the  founding  in  1980  of  AECA 
following  falhs  with  the  then- 
president  of  the  European 
Commission,  Roy  Jenkins, 
and  follow  members  cf  the 
European  Parliament 
Nicolson  was  the  son  of  a 
Canadian  engineer  who  had 
settled  in  London.  After 
following  his  father  by  taking 
an  engineering  degree  at  Im- 
perial College,  Nicolson 
joined  the  Navy.  Initially 
serving  as  a damage  oontrol 
officer  on  six  Russian  con- 
voys, he  was  Beach  Master  on 
D-Day  for  American  land- 
ing at  Omaha  During 

other  landings,  he  was 
wounded  three  times  and 
mentioned  in  dispatches.  It 
was  tn  Normandy  that  he  met 
his  future  Wife,  Joan,  then  an 
officer  In  Queen  Alexandra’s 
Nursing  Corps. 

Postwar  navy  cutbacks 
nteawt  Nicolson  left  fhp  ser- 
vice for  a succession  of  jobs 
in  industry,  initially  working 
for  Vickers,  then  for  his 
father’s  former  company,  he 
joined  Production  Engineer- 
ing in  1953  where  he 
remained  for  15  years,  becom- 
ing chairman  in  1963.  Work- 
ing as  a management  consul- 
tant in  the  mid-1960s,  his 
reputation  in  the  business 
world  was  made  during  his 
chairmanship  of  BTR  from 
1969-1984. 

Despite  his  reputation 
when  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  newly-formed 
British  Airways  In  1971,  few 
doubted  that  uniting  British 
European  Airways  and  Brit- 
ish Overseas  Airways,  would 
be  a difficult  task.  He  left  the 
post  in  1975  with  a knight- 
hood for  his  role  in  the  suc- 
cessful merger  of  the  two  air- 
lines. 

Elected  to  the  European 
Parliament  in  1979,  he  ar- 
rived fired  with  enthusiasm 


and  became  a member  of  the 
Economic  and  Monetary 
Committee,  but  he  soon  be- 
came frustrated  and  repelled 
by  the  political  process.  Hav- 
ing chaired  a large  number  of 
companies  and  organisations, 
he  was  not  used  to  persuad- 
ing others  to  his  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  arrogance  on 
His  part,  rather  bewilderment 
at  the  failure  of  various  Euro- 
pean institutions  to  get 
things  done. 

In  many  ways,  he  was  more 
suited  to  be  a Commissioner 
than  an  elected  politician. 
But  his  experiences  as  a busi- 
ness consultant  and  his  wide 
knowledge  in  international 
affairs  were  soon  recognised 
pmnng  his  fellow  members. 
He  was  elected  Industrial  Ad- 
viser to  the  European  Demo- 
cratic Group,  consisting  of 
British  and  Danish  con- 
servatives. 

Nicolson  found  discussion 
cm  the  future  of  Europe  In 
this  country  was  marred  by 
distrust  and  lack  of  any  real 
appreciation  of  the  role  of 
business  in  pan-European 
affairs. 

He  became  a tireless  pro- 
moter of  a European  customs 
union  and  a persuasive  advo- 
cate for  the  EEC,  turning 
Euro-sceptic  nhief  executives 
into  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  European  community  al- 
most single-handedly.  He  was 
ai«n  prominent  in  convincing 
the  US  of  the  benefits  of  a 
closer  European  Union  and 
closer  European  integration. 
Through  Nlcolson's  contacts, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  US, 
the  AECA  was  able  to  recruit 
leading  businessmen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  burgeoning 
dialogue. 

Nicolson  could  best 
be  described  as  a lib- 
ertarian Conserva- 
tive with  a social 
conscience.  He  remained  a 
British  patriot  and  felt  that 
Britain  had  a leadership  role 
to  play  In  .the  European 
Union  — a view  not  always 
shared  by  same  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  He  possessed  a 
great  sense  cf  history  and  had 
a natural  ability  to  get  on 
with  people  front  all  walks  of 
life.  Unlike  some,  he  never 
fell  back  an  that  silly  reserve 
called  pomposity. 

Nicolson  worked  until  the 
very  end.  As  the  interna- 
tional chairman  of  AECA,  he 
ted  a delegation  of  US  and 
European  legislators  and 
business  leaders  to  Spain  last 
month. 

He  leaves  a wife.  Beryl 
who  he  married  in  1992  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and 
three  children. 


Lord  Plumb 


David  Lancaster  Nicolson.  busi- 
nessman and  politician,  bom 
September  20,  1922;  died  July 
19,  1896 


Birthdays 


Princess  Anne,  the  Princess 
Royal,  45;  Eileen  Bell,  North- 
ern Ireland  peace  activist,  62; 
Edmund  Dell,  former  Labour 
minister,  74;  Hans  Fefimsch, 
mural  painter  and  sculptor, 
97;  Lukas  Foss,  composer,  73; 
Dame  Wendy  Hiller,  actress, 
83;  Rita  Hunter,  soprano,  62. 
Joan  Jefferson,  educational- 
ist president.  Girls’  Schools 
Association,  49;  Hugh  Law- 
son,  director-general  King 
George's  Fund  for  Sailors,  64; 
Jack  Lynch,  former  prime 
minister,  Eire,  78;  Sir  Ken- 
neth Newman,  former  com- 
missioner, Metropolitan 
Police,  68;  Lisa  Opie,  squash 
champion,  32;  Oscar  Peter- 
son, jazz  pianist  TO  Sir  Oli- 
ver PopplewelL  High  Court 
judge  and  Hillsborough  in- 
quirer, 68;  Nicholas  Roeg, 
film  director,  67;  Gertrude 
Shope,  president  ANC 
Women’s  League,  70;  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  controller 
English  Services,  BBC  World 


Service,  59;  William  Walde- 
grave  MP,  Chief  Secretary  to 


the  Treasury,  49;  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Wrat- 
ten.  Commander  Allied  Air 
Forces,  North-western 
Europe.  56. 


Death  Notices 


JiWNMa  TMBot  on  Augun  Kh,  on 
honjjr  In  Italy  and  ol Bimmnall,  Cteatikre. 
■090  63  nan.  RTP.  The  rtomHy  loved  hua- 
tand  ol  Gwyneth.  telovad  totter  ol  Greg, 
Daffvwid  ite  late  Mode  Helen  and  dm£ 
« Ww  and  Ite  tote  Roy.  Sv- 

-,c*irin  iS>.frr'3  Cheater  Road, 

StrettonL  Muicheetar  on  Friday.  August 
Whet  maOem,  Mowed  by  iKMment  to 
Stretford  Cemetery  HJXJam.  Flowers  or 
dpn«tfon»  a desired  to  Uta  Friends  of  Pen- 


866  21*2. 

died  ooec* 


Aupwrt  loth.  QreHy  lovadand  desperately 
mjs««rt  by  tan,  Joe  and  Mary.  Fwnru  wS 
? CtiriafchuiStlcater  Surrey 


on  W«fri 
enqUrtee  to 


OJ-5B84 


In  Memoriam 


A < 


Friend  in  need 

blANY  prisoners  who  haw 
been  raped  by  fellow  inmates 
or  who  have  been  threatened 
flfjth  rape  decide  to  become 
"hooked  up”  with  another 
prisoner.  However  distasteful 
the  idea  may  seem,  they  be- 
lieve it  to  bo  the  least  damag- 
ing way  to  survive  in  custody, 
in  most  arrangements,  the 
junior  partner — in  prison 
slang,  the  ‘ catcher’’  or  “punk” 
— Rives  up  his  independence 
and  his  control  over  his  bodv 
to  a senior  partner — the 
■jocker".  "man",  ’’pitcher”  or 
“daddy”  — in  exchange  for 
protection  from  violence  and 
sexual  assaults  from  other 
prisoners  This  arrangement 


is  preferable  to  a series  of  vio- 
lent gang  rapes.  If  you  want  to 
be  able  to  choose  your  daddy. 

tell  the  other  prisoners  that 
you  want  to  hook  up.  The  word 
will  get  around  fast  and  guys 
will  start  to  talk  to  you  about 
it.  This  has  to  be  done  quickly, 
otherwise  events  will  over- 
whelm you  and  you  may  get 
gang  raped  and/or  forced  to 
hook  up  before  you  can  make  a 
choice.  Spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  the  jockers  who 
want  to  hook  up  with  you  and 
judge  for  yourself  how  sincere 
they  are  as  once  you  make 
your  decision  you  are  pretty 
much  stuck  with  it  Ask 
jockers  how  they  treat  their 
women,  because  most  jockers 
treat  their  punks  the  same 
way.  Ifthey  fonn  real  partner- 
ships with  their  women,  they 
are  most  likely  to  do  the  same 
with  you.  Jockers  may  well  in- 
sist on  having  sex  with  you 
before  putting  a claim  on  you. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand,  since  sex  is  an  impor- 
tant port  of  the  deaL  You  can 
toll  a lot  about  a jock  by  how  he 
behaves  with  you  sexually.  If 
he  shows  affection,  such  as 
stroking  your  body  or  hair,  it 
is  a good  indication  that  he 


wants  to  treat  you  like  a 
human  being. 

Extract  ft  am  “Hooking  Up: 

Protective  Paring  for 
Punks”,  a pamphlet  tar prison- 
ers, written  by  Stephen  Donald- 
son.  president  of  Stop  Prisoner 
Rape,  an  advocacy  group  based 
in  New  York  City. 

Snail  mail 

82  LETTER  asking  for  a pea- 
nut butter  recipe  arrived  at 
Gordon  Harrington’s  house  in 
Michigan.  It  was  addressed  to 
his  grandmother. 

76  Letter  from  a woman  in 
Bowling  (keen.  Kentucky,  to 
her  sister-in-law.  Mary  Turn- 
bow,  in  nearby  Hazel.  Both 

died  before  the  September 
1919  letter  reached  Mary's 
granddaughter.  The  first 
words  were:  “I  guess  you 
think  rm  quite  a little  while  in 
writing.” 

50  Love  tetter  from  a woman 
hi  VeLikoTarnovo,  Bulgaria, 
mailed  on  the  19  April  1946 to  a 
lawyer  In  a village  25  miles 
away,  inviting  him  to  a dance. 
It  was  eventually  opened  by 
clerks. 

44  Letter  to  retired  Chicago 
steelworker  Tommy  Klyczec 


from  his  girlfriend  Martha, 
saying  she  loved  him.  “I 
thought  she  didn’t  want  to 
marry  me,”  he  said.  By  the 
time  he  got  the  letter  he  was 
on  his  second  marriage. 

30  Letter  from  Emily  Smith  in 

Oxford  to  her  mother,  Mary 
Warner,  on  holiday  osar 
Salisbury.  It  was  returned  to 
the  sender  In  1994  with  a de- 
mand for  34p  extra  postage. 

27  Letter  to  Kathleen  Hopper, 
of  Sherbum  Farm,  Durham, 

postmarked  11  August  1964, 
acknowledging  a charity  do- 
nation. It  arrived,  inexplica- 
bly, at  Frankland  prison, 
Durham,  on  2 December  1991. 
After  some  detective  work  by 
a prison  officer,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully delivered  to  the 
addressee  the  following  day. 
For  those  annoyed  at  the  small 
postal  delays  caused  by  the 
Royal  Mail  strike,  rfteFortean 
Times  will  make  you  think 
twice  b&oreyou  grumble.  The 
number  beside  each  entry  de* 
notes  the  number  of  years  that 
the  post  was  delayed. 

Quit  sex 

AMERICANS  are  remark- 
ably tone  deaf  when  it  conies 


to  the  expression  of  sexual- 
ity. The  sexual  formation  that 
many  of  us  receive  is  like  the 
refrain  of  an  old  Fugs  song: 
"Why  do  ya  like  boobs  a lot  — 
ya  gotta  like  boobs  a lot”  The 
j S ggie  of  tits  and  ass.  penis 
and  pectorals  assaults  us 
everywhere — billboards, 
magazines,  television, 
movies.  Orgasm  becomes  just 

another  goal;  we  undress  for 
success.  It’s  no  wonder  that 
in  all  this  powerful  noise  the 
quiet  times  of  celibacy  are 
lost  But  celihate  people  have 
told  me  that  celibacy  prac- 
tised rightly  does  indeed  have 
something  valuable  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  us.  Specifically, 
they  have  helped  me  better 
appreciate  both  the  nature  of 
friendship  and  what  it  means 
to  be  married.  Like  many 
people  who  came  into  adult- 
hood during  the  sexually  per- 
missive 1960s,  I’ve  tended  to 
equate  sublimation  with 
repression.  But  my  celibate 
friends  have  made  me  see  the 
light;  accepting  sublimation 
as  a normal  part  of  adulthood 
makes  me  more  realistic 
about  human  sexual  capac- 
ities and  expression.  It  helps 
me  better  respect  the  bonds 


and  boundaries  of  marriage. 
Any  marriage  has  times  of 
separation,  ill  health,  or  just 
plain  crankiness,  in  which 
sexual  Intercourse  is  Ill-ad- 
vised. And  it  is  precisely  the 
skills  of  celibate  friendship 
— fostering  intimacy  through 
fetters,  conservation,  per- 
forming mundane  tasks 
together  (thus  rendering 
them  pleasurable),  savouring 
tile  holy  simplicity  of  a 
shared  meal  or  a walk 
together  at  dusk— that  help  a 


yjTNE  BEADEh 


Uthe  Reader . . . going  solo 


marriage  survive  the  rough 
spots.  When  you  can’t  make 
love  physically,  yon  figure 
out  other  ways  to  do  it 

Kathleen  Norris  describes  the 
hidden  rewards  of  quitting  sex 
in  tfzeUtne  Reader. 

Bottom  cull 

I CALLED  up  Sydney  Coale 
Phillips,  who  played  a life- 
guard in  Baywatch  off  and  on 

for  three  seasons.  I asked  if 

they  ever  ware  thongs  on  the 

show.  “They  had  them  on  the 
first  few  shows,  but  now  the 
producer’s  decided  it’s  a Sun- 
ny show.”  Sydney  told  me, 
and  she  added,  “This  is  a butt 
orientated  culture.  You  know 
the  bright-red  tank  suit  cut 
low  in  the  front,  high  in  the 
bade,  that  they  wear  on 
Baywatch?  It's  verging  on 
being  a thong.  It  creeps  up 
your  backside,  and  when  you 
had  to  do  a saving  scene  it 
crept  up  and  your  entire  but- 
tocks were  revealed  to  the 
world  and  to  the  camera.  The 
assistant  director  had  an  elec- 
tric bullhorn,  and  he'd  shout 
at  the  top  ofhis  lungs,  "You 
have  a wedgie!  Pull  down  the 
wedgieT*  And  then  you'd  have 


i0?*?'  ,r^hat about Pame- 
la  Anderson’s  bathing  suit?”  I 
asked  her.  “She  has  that 
% ^er.”  Sydney  said. 
T^ika  all  the  suits  on  the 
sfoow,  you  can  see  right 
through  it  when  it’s  weL” 
Sydney  also  told  me  about 
aomeofthe  stuff  she  sees  on 
the  beach  in  real  life:  "Teeny' 
weeny  bikinis  you  can  see 
through,  made  of  some  kind 
offecy  fabric.  You  may  as 
well  be  nude  on  the  beach. 

You  can  pay  a hundred  dol- 
lars or  more  for  four  square 

S?c5  ™ febric*  Aud  there’s 
^ttRoss.”  ‘-what  is  that,  ex- 
actly?^ I asked.  “In  extreme 
rases,  tiie  triangle  in  the  back 
ouhe  thong  is  reduced  to  just 

The  directors  on 
Baywatch  would  always  say, 
"No  Butt  Floss  on  setf” 
"^f^ffandftoss.ex- 

’marts Jewels.  E-mail 
J^Mma^guardianxo.uJqJux 

rwS? 4366;  Jacl!dB*e-  The 
^^n-UaFarringdon 
Kona.  London  EClR  3ER. 
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City  damps  rate  cut  hope 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Corresnondent 


CITY  pundits  were 
yesterday  playing 
down  hopes  of  an 
imminent  cut  in 
Interest  rates  after 
a sharper-than-expected  fall 
in  unemployment  and  fresh 
evidence  of  Bank  of  England 
resistance  to  an  easing  of 
policy. 

With  fears  growing  that  a 
rapidly-shrinking  dole  queue 
will  provoke  an  inflationary 
pick-up  in  wages,  forecasts  of 
cheaper  money  r—  kindled 
earlier  in  the  week  by  sub- 
dued factory-gate  prices  — 
bad  been  dashed,  some  econo- 
mists said 

Further  Indications  of  fric- 
tion over  monetary  policy  be- 
tween the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  of  Eng- 
land, Eddie  George,  came  in 
the  minutes  of  the  July  3 
meeting  between  the  two 
men. 

Mr  George  reiterated  his 
oppostion  to  tha  June  quar- 
ter-point cut  in  base  rates  to 
5.75  per  cent  and  strongly  ad- 
vised against  any  further 
easing. 

Julian  Jessop,  UK  econo- 
mist at  broker  Nikko  Europe, 


said  the  markets  had  been 
wrong-footed  by  the  24a  00 
June  fall  in  the  unemploy- 
ment total,  againc*  expecta- 
tions of  a 10,000  drop. 

An  upwards  revision  to  the 
May  armful  earning!;  figures, 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  8.75  per 
cent,  also  rattled  dealers. 

'"The  combination  of  the 
labour  market  data  — includ- 
ing die  signs  of  wages  ticking 
up  — and  the  minutes  have 


changed  sentiment  on  rates,” 
he  said.  1 

Mr  Jessop  said  that  unless 
Mr  Clarke  resists  the  tempta- 
tion to  cut  taxes  in  his  No- 
vember budget  the  “window 
of  opportunity'’  for  rate  cuts 
would  close. 

“If  he  cuts  now,  it  could 
badly  backfire  In  the  markets. 
There  would  be  a real  danger 
of  a loss  of  credibility.  The 
picture  in  monetary  policy 


now  is  likely  to  one  of  broad 
stability.” 

Ahead  of  today’s  retail 
price  figures,  the  debt  and 
money  markets  read  the  Job- 
less data  as  widening  the  odds 
on  an  autumn  easing  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

Gilt  futures  were  down  by 
half  a point  by  the  close. 

Starling  lost  some  ground 
Immediately  after  the  release, 
although  the  pound  still 


closed  over  a pfennig  up 
against  a stagnant  German 
currency  at  25037. 

Andrew  Milligan,  economic 
adviser  at  General  Accident 
Investment  Management, 
said  yesterday's  data  would 
strengthen  the  Bank's  case 
against  rate  cuts. 

“A  stronger-th  an -expected 
fall  in  unemployment,  an  up- 
wards revision  to  average 
earnings  growth  and  signs  of 


Bundesbank  aims  to  weaken  mark 


RSeharxi  Thomas 


Jl  FRESH  campaign  to 
Zi  talk  down  the  German 
/ I mark  was  launched  by 
the  Bundesbank  yesterday 
in  an  attempt  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  beleaguered 
manufacturers. 

Otmar  Issing,  the  Buba’s 
normally  hawkish,  chief 
economist,  said  a strong  D- 
mark  did  “not  fit  Into  the 
current  economic 

landscape’*. 

In  a newspaper  inter- 
view, he  said  exporters 
were  being  hit  by  the  over- 
valuation of  the  German 


currency  and  warned  that 
the  y-oung  economic 
recovery  — led  by  firms 
selling  goods  overseas  — 
was  not  well  established. 

“It  is  not  yet  robust 
enough  that  you  can  say 
with  certainty  that  it  win 
continue,”  he  said. 

Market-watchers  said  the 
interview  had  prompted 
speculation  the  Bundes- 
bank might  trim  German 
interest  rates  when  the  cen- 
tral council  meets  next 
week. 

Analysts  said  an  easing  of 
German  monetary  policy 
would  offer  a helping  hand 
to  French  authorities  anx- 


ious about  a softening 
franc. 

Don  Smith,  economist  at 
HSBC  James  Capel,  said: 
“Is sing’s  comments  are  a 
tentative  sign,  that  the 
Bundesbank  is  sensitive  to 
the  weakness  of  the  French 
currency.” 

Mr  Smith  said  the  Ger- 
man currency  had  not 
reacted  to  the  interview, 
remaining  virtually  un- 
changed against  the  yen 
and  US  dollar.  But  the 
franc  did  perk  up,  ap- 
proaching a monthly  high 
of  DM3.42  against  the  Ger- 
man currency  fn  late 
trading. 


German  mark 

Asabwt  $US 
0.68 


0.64 


* Apr  'May  1 Jui  1 Jul  1 Aug  1 


only  a slow  deceleration  in 
unit  wage  costs  are  all  grist  to 
the  mill  for  inflation  bears," 
he  said. 

In  the  July  monetary  policy 
meeting.  Mr  George  pointed 
to  the  strength  of  the  money 
supply  and  growing  con 
sumer  spending  as  a warning 
sign  of  future  inflation. 

“Last  month's  interest  rate 
cut  would,  in  itself,  have  in- 
creased the  risk  to  the  infla- 
tion target,"  the  governor 
said. 

Although  Mr  George  said 
that  an  immediate  reversal  of 
the  cut  would  “send  confus- 
ing signals  to  the  financial 
markets  and  wider  economy 
last  week’s  Inflation  Report 
from  the  the  Bank  called  on 
the  Chancellor  to  tighten  pol- 
icy sooner  rather  than  later. 

But  the  minutes  show  that 
Mr  Clarke  was  relaxed  about 
the  prospects  for  inflation.  “If 
growth  did  accelerate  to  the 
point  where  the  inflation  tar- 
get was  being  put  at  risk, 
there  would  be  sufficient  time 
to  act  prudently,”  he  said. 

The  Chancellor  said  his  aim 
was  to  allow  the  economy  to 
grow  as  fast  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  inflation  tar- 
get of  2.5  per  cent 

He  said  the  economy  was 
“gathering  strength,  but  not 
too  fast”. 


Talcing  a powder . . . consumers  think  the  choice  of  brands  Is  confusing,  Procter  & Gamble  has  found 
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Soap  simplification  will  mean  fewer  brands 


Dan  Atkinson  fathoms  the  mystery  of 
those  labels,  and  explains  how 
Procter  & Gamble  is  culling  them 


ONCE  It  was  all  so 
easy:  there  was  the 
powder  that 
washed  whiter 
than  white,  there  was  an- 
other that  gave  you  that 
special  softness  and  a third 
that  washed  away  those 
“biological  stains”,  a eu- 
phemism for  just  about 
every  revolting  excres- 
cence of  the  human  body. 

Actresses  beamed  out  of 
the  TV,  posing  as  house- 


wives. A cardboard  box  of 
soap  powder  sat  on  every 
kitchen  windowsill.  The 
toughest  choice  facing  the 
shopper  was  whether  to  go 
for  all-action  OMO  or 
super-value  Fairy. 

It  couldn’t  last  ...  it 
didn’t.  Come  the  1980s, 
come  "com pacts’’,  soap 
powders  in  suspiciously 
small  packages  claiming  to 
be  as  good,  nay  better,  than 
their  traditional  brethren. 


now  relabelled  "big  box” 
and  looked  down  on  as  tit 
only  fbr  proletarian  types 
using  vintage  washing 
machines. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
compacts  came  the  Squids 
and  hot  on  their  heels  came 
the  “super-compacts”,  soap 
powders  in  suspiciously 
small  packages  claiming  to 
be  ...  well,  you  get  the 
picture. 

By  the  mid-1990s,  despite 
recession  and  consumer  de- 
pression, the  detergent  sec- 
tion of  the  average  super- 
market took  up  half  an 
aisle  with  a baffling  array 
of  cleansing  agents,  all  con- 
fusingly similar  whilst  si- 


multaneously cunningly 
different 

The  shopper  has  cried 
enough,  and  Procter  & 
Gamble  — parent  of  Aerial. 
Bold,  Daz  and  Fairy  — has 
heard- Or  so  it  says. 

P&G  yesterday  an- 
nounced its  “great  soap 
simplification'*,  due  in  Oc- 
tober. At  a stroke,  the  com- 
pany is  eliminating  the 
original  compact  (Ariel 
Ultra  and  Aerial  Color), 
thus  leaving  customers 
with  a straight(ish)  choice 
— conventional  powder  (all 
the  above)  and  super-com- 
pacts (Aerial  Futur  and  Fu- 
tur  Color).  Clear  so  tar? 

For  those  who  would  pre- 


fer it  were  P&G  to  learn 
how  to  spell  properly,  there 
Is  little  cheer.  But  for 
others,  “simplification” 
will  “clarify”  the  relation- 
ship between  regular  and 
super-compacts.  In  a ratio 
reminiscent  of  yesteryear's 
strategic  arms  reduction 
talks,  2-1  it  is,  both  in  terms 
of  price  and  striking  power. 
In  other  words,  a 3-ltilo 
pack  of  regular  equals  a 
15-kilo  pack  of  super-com- 
pact, penny  for  penny. 

Or  rather,  scoop  for 
scoop.  Because  P&G,  pre- 
empting monetary  union, 
has  swept  away  “file  previ- 
ous mixture  of  cups  and 
beakers”  and  declared  “the 


scoop  will  become  the  ‘cur- 
rency’ of  use”.  There  will 
be  large  scoops  for  regular 
powder  and  half-size  for 
super-compact.  “Thus  both 
a 3kg  regular  pack  and  the 
equivalent  1.5kg  Futur 
pack  will  contain  the  same 
number  of  scoops  and  will 
last  the  same  length  of 
time.” 

Given  that  they  will  also 
clean  the  same  number  of 
clothes  and  cost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  money.  In- 
nocents may  wander  why 
we  cannot  return  to  the 
days  of  one  box.  one  pow- 
der. But  that,  perhaps, 
would  be  a simplification 
too  far. 


No  cash  for  new  statistics 


Richard  Thomas 


Government  plans 

for  a new  monthly  mea- 
sure of  economic  activ- 
ity have  been  mothballed 
because  of  insufficient 
resources,  according  to 
Whitehall  sources. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics (ONS)  has  called  a halt 
to  groundwork  on  a monthly 
estimate  of.  gross  domestic 
product,  orginally  intended  to 
supplement  the  existing  quar- 
terly yardstick,  after  being 
forced  to  trim  staff  numbers. 

One  government  official 
said-  "This  idea  has  been 
quietly  left  to  gather  dust 
“Given  the  pressures  the 
ONS  is  under,  it  is  simply  too 


marginal  to  be  a priority.” 

This  year  the  ONS,  the 
product  of  a merger  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Office  and 
the  Office  tor  Population  Cen- 
suses and  Surveys,  is  ex- 
pected to  shed  200  staff,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  existing 
payroll  in  order  to  cut  £2  mil- 
lion from  its  £100  million  bud- 
get by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  ONS  insiders  also 
pointed  to  the  problem  of  col- 
lecting data  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  construct  a monthly 
yardstick  for  the  output  of  the 
whole  economy.  Even  the 
quarterly  figures  have  been 
subject  to  substantial  revi- 
sions In  recent  years,  some- 
times with  adverse  market 
consequences.  ... 

“Even  if  a number  could  be 


produced,  it  might  be  so  flaky 
that  the  ONS  wouldn’t  dare 
publish  it,”  one  source  said. 

Last  night  an  Office  spokes- 
man said:  “It  Is  true  that  we 
have  no  plans  to  introduce  a 
monthly  GDP  measure  in  the 
near  future. 

>rWe  are  hoping  to  get  more 
information  on  the  service 
sector  of  the  economy,  but 
there  is  a lot  further  to  go  be- 
fore you  can  produce  a num- 
ber for  the  whole  economy.  It 
is  a question  of  resources  and 
where  to  focus  them  most 
effectively.” 

A monthly  GDP  series  was 
the  brainchild  of  the  previous 
head  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Office.  Bill  Maclennan,  and 
the  ONS  chief;  Tim  Holt  is 
said  to  be  less  enthusiastic. 


£60m  bonuses  at  SBC 


Sarah  Whftetrfoom 


IGH-FLYING  bankers 
and  brokers  with  the 
City  institution  SBC 
Warburg  and  its  parent  Swiss 
Banking  Corporation  have 
shared  in  a bon  ns  bonanza 
worth  nearly  £60  million,  ac- 
cording to  its  interim  results 
yesterday. 

The  figures  show  that 
SBCs  personnel  costs  for  the 
six  months  to  the  end  of  June 
leaped  by  844  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  same  period 
last  year,  to  £1.1  billion. 

Most  of  the  rise  relates  to 
the  incorporation  of  SG  War- 
burg. which  SBC  acquired  in 
July  1995.  But,  SBC  told 
shareholders  yesterday,  7 per 


cent  of  the  increase  in  staff 
costs  — about  £59  million  — 
related  specifically  to  “perfor- 
mance-related compen- 
sation”. It  Is  understood  the 
cash  was  shared  between  in- 
vestment banking  and  fund 
management  staff  and  top 
SBC  executives. 

The  bonuses  were  paid  as 
SBC  repeated  a big  rise  in 
income  from  investment 
banking  and  fund  manage- 
ment Total  net  commission 
was  £1.14  billion,  up  58.5  per 
cent  on  the  same  period  last 
year,  with  commission  from 
securities  trading  and  invest- 
ment up  79.3  per  cent  on  the 
first  six  months  of  1995. 

According  to  SBC.  Warburg 
and  private  banking  had  “ex- 
cellent operational  perfor- 


mances”. Hie  bank  said  War- 
burg had  exceeded  its  finan- 
cial targets. 

In  addition,  the  bank  — 
with  23,000  staff  worldwide  — 
reported  a 10  per  cent  rise  in 
net  interest  income.  Overall 
SBC  reported  pre-tax  profits 
of  £535.5  million — 33  per  cent 
up  on  last  year.  Group  net 
profits  were  £388  million  — 34 
per  cent  ahead. 

This  still  disappointed 
some  City  critics,  who  ex- 
pected a leap  of  up  to  50  per 
cent  following  better-than-ex- 
pected  results  from  UBS,  a 
main  competitor.  Most  disap- 
pointment centred  on  a 37  per 
cent  Increase  In  SBC’s  provi- 
sions. to  £366  million.  The 
bank  said  they  would  remain 
high  in  the  second  half. 


Notebook 


Germany  is  the 
place  of  interest 


Mark  Milner 


INTEREST  rates  are  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  the 
monetary  authorities  in 
Britain,  Germany  and 
France.  The  perception  is  that 
the  first  two  are  in  a position 
to  consider  a cut  in  rates, 
while  France  would  very 
much  like  to  do  so  but  will 
have  to  wait  for  events  across 
the  Rhine. 

Take  Britain  first  Yester- 
day’s publication  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  July  meeting  be- 
tween the  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Eddie  George,  will  have 
caused  few  surprises.  The 
governor,  no  doubt  with  ex- 
quisite politeness,  indicated 
that  the  previous  month's  cut 
in  interest  rates  to  5.75  per 
cent  had  increased  the  risks 
that  the  Government  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  its  infla- 
tion target  Indeed  he  warned 
it  might  well  have  brought 
forward  the  time  when  rates 
would  have  to  be  raised. 

Certainly  Mr  George  was 
firm  against  any  flirther  cut 
in  rates,  though  he  did  accept 
that  there  was  no  fresh  evi- 
dence to  force  the  Chancellor 
to  reverse  the  June  reduction 
and  sensibly  acknowledged 
that  such  a volte-face  would, 
in  any  case,  send  unfortunate 
signals  to  financial  markets. 

For  his  part,  the  Chancellor 
himself  appeared  slightly  in- 
souciant in  his  July  discus- 
sions with  the  Governor.  If  in- 
flationary pressures  did  start 
to  appear  in  the  economy 
there  would  be  sufficient  time 
to  act  prudently.  That  might 
sound  rather  like  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  observation  on  that 
famous  game  of  bowls  and  a 
looming  Spanish  armada,  but 
within  six  days  Mr  Clarke 
had  underlined  his  view  of 
what  was  happening  to  the 
economy  by  announcing  a 
modest  downward  revision  of 
the  3 per  cent  growth  forecast 
in  last  year's  Budget 
The  result  of  the  discus- 
sions was  what  might  be 
regarded  as  a scoring  draw: 
interest  rates  were  left  on 
hold.  The  two  men  will 
resume  the  debate  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  evidence  subse- 
quent to  their  July  discus- 
sions still  ambivalent 

EARLIER  this  week  the 
latest  producer  prices 
data  showed  inflationary 
pressures  within  the  manu- 
facturing sector  at  their  low- 
est level  for  30  years.  This  im- 
mediately sparked 

speculation  that  Mr  Clarke 
might  be  tempted  into  a fur- 
ther cut  in  rates,  though  one 
motivated  more  perhaps  by 
politics  than  economics. 

Any  ardour  there  was  for 
such  a move,  however,  was 
tempered  by  yesterday’s  un- 
employment figures  and  by 
the  average  earnings  data, 
which  were  rather  ahead  of 
expectations  in  the  City. 

Those  will  not  be  the  only 
factors  that  Messrs  Clarke 
and  George  have  to  review 


when  they  meet  next  Euro- 
pean rates  could  have  edged 
down  another  notch  by  (hen. 
The  Bundesbank  council  is 
due  to  meet  later  this  month. 
Prior  to  its  summer  break  the 
German  central  bank  ap- 
peared to  have  been  hinting 
that  it  was  prepared  to  cut 
German  borrowing  costs,  but 
in  the  event  it  failed  to  de- 
liver. Now,  in  its  chief  econo- 
mist Otmnr  Issing.  it  again 
appears  to  be  encouraging  fi- 
nancial markets  to  believe  It 
is  considering  a cut. 

Mr  Issing  told  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  that 
German  economic  recovery 
was  not  assured  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  mark  “does 
not  fit  into  the  current  eco- 
nomic landscape”. 

THAT  is  being  Interpreted 
as  a sign  that  the 
Bundesbank  still  has  the 
possibility  of  a rate  cut  on  its 
mind,  and  in  the  short  term  at 
least  It  had  the  desired  effect 
of  knocking  the  mark  back 
against  the  dollar. 

Few  will  view  events  in 
Frankfurt  more  keenly  that 
the  French  government  and 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  franc 
has  been  under  pressure  of 
late.  French  newspapers  have 
been  suggestmg  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to 
push  the  French  central  bank 
into  cutting  rates,  though  the 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
dismisses  the  affair  as  a 
storm  in  a teacup.  More  perti- 
nently. perhaps,  there  is  in- 
creasing concern  that  the 
French  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria 
for  monetary  union  by  the 
endofl997. 

Whatever  the  truth,  both 
the  Bank  off  France  and  the 
administration  will  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  if  the  Bundes- 
bank does  cut  rates  — allow- 
ing Paris  to  follow  suit  with- 
out appearing  to  undermine 
its  commitment  to  the  policy 
of  the  Jranc  fort  For  many  in 
France,  monetary  machismo 
is  one  thing;  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  12  per  cent  an- 
other. In  Germany,  where  un- 
employment has  topped  the 
four  million  mark,  there  are 
also  those  who  would  feel  a 
little  easier  if  interest  rates 
were  trimmed  again. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
Bundesbank  will  share  that 
view,  despite  both  domestic 
factors  and  external  pres- 
sures which  include  sugges- 
tions that  unless  the  Germans 
help  France  out  of  its  eco- 
nomic dilemma  (via  lower  in- 
terest rates)  there  could  be 
serious  consequences  for 
monetary  union.  Indeed  there 
are  those  who  suggest  that 
the  Bundesbank,  as  custodian 
of  tiie  value  of  the  German 
currency,  might  be  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  whole 
idea  of  monetary  union. 

That  might  appear  fanciful, 
though  if  the  German  central 
bank  starts  to  believe  that  the 
single  currency  will  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Bundes- 
bank’s own  brand  of  mone- 
tary rectitude,  it  is  likely  to 
make  its  opinion  known. 

Meanwhile,  with  financial 
markets  waiting  for  a Ger- 
man interest  rate  cut.  events 
are  beginning  to  bear  an  un- 
comfortable resemblance  to 
September  1992  and  August 
1993,  when  the  Bundesbank 
disappointed  market  expecta- 
tions over  interest  rates  and 
unleashed  storms  on  foreign 
exchanges. 


Legal  challenge  to 
Lloyd’s  package 


Lisa  Buckingham 


LLOYD’S  £3.2  billion 
rescue  package  was  yes- 
terday branded  as  an  im- 
lawfu)  scheme  which  dis- 
criminated against  some  of 
the  300-year-old  market’s 
most  loyal  investors  and 
undermined  its  fundamental 

principles. 

Richard  Gordon  QC  de- 
scribed the  reconstruction 
proposals  as  “irrational  and 
perverse”  as  he  attempted  to 
persuade  the  High  Court  that 
the  l, 275-strong  Paying 
Names  Action  Group  should 
be  allowed  a Judicial  review 
of  the  plans. 

The  legal  challenge,  de- 
ferred earlier  this  week  to 
allow  investors  to  raise 
£500,000  to  fight  the  case. 


comes  just  two  weeks  before 
34,000  Lloyd's  Names  have  to 
decide  on  the  £3.2  billion 
reconstruction  scheme.  That 
is  designed  to  draw  a line 
under  the  insurance  market’s 
disastrous  losses. 

The  proposals  favour 
Names  who  have  refused  to 
pay  their  underwriting  tosses 
and  have  opted  for  legal 
action  against  the  market 

Investors  who  have  paid 
their  dues  claim  to  have  been 
unfairly  treated  — and  yester- 
day's action  was  launched  in 
the  name  of  four  paying 
names  including  Oxfordshire 
housewife  Susan  Johnson 
whose  losses  top  £1  million. 

Mr  Gordon  said  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  1,275  paying 
Names  accounted  for  6 per 
cent  of  the  total  market  losses 
before  1592. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.9250  Franca  7.5835  Italy  2.303  Singapore  213 

Austria  15.64  Germany  22225  Malta  0.5380  South  Africa  6S4 

Belgium  45.74  Greece  358.50  Netherlands  2.4995  Spain  188.00 

Canada  2.0775  Hong  Kong  11.57  New  Zealand  Z 1375  Sweden  10.12 

Cyprus  06805  India  55.21  Norway  9.8626  Switzerland  1.7975 

Denmark  8.6450  Ireland  0.9345  Portugal  22975  Turkey  120,650 

Finland  6.84  Israel  4.87  Saudi  Arabia  5.77  USA  1.5125 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Miners  at  closure-threatened  North  Wales  pit  consider  following  Tower  example 


Tyrone  O'Sullivan  (far  left),  leader  of  the  employee  purchase  of  Tower  Colliery.  Mid  Glamorgan,  yesterday  offered  advice  to  mining  union  representatives  from  -point  of  Ayr,  North 
Wales'  last  colliery,  on  their  plan  for  a £1.2  million  buy-out  by  200  pitmen.  Owner  RJB  Mining  has  announced  the  mine’s  closure.  photograph:  jbt  morgan 

Fiddling  and  yet  unashamed 


WORKFACE/Dole  cheats  or  simply  the 
desperate  poor?  Mark  O’Sullivan  meets 
workers  targeted  by  the  snoopers’  hotline 


OUTSIDE  a north 
London  under- 
ground station  it  is 
7am  and  half  a 
dozen  men  are 
hanging  about  in  well-worn 
boots,  waiting  for  low-paid  ca- 
sual labouring  work  in  the 
building  trade.  "I  remember 
when  there  were  hundreds  of 
blokes  here.”  one  says.  “You 
couldn't  get  into  a cafe  at  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  That’s 
the  way  the  building  has  gone 
down.” 

Most  sign  on  for  the  dole, 
while  taking  what  marginal 
work  they  can  get  So  they 
now  find  themselves  fair 
game  for  the  Government's 
new  “snoopers'  hotline" 


which  encourages  people  to 
shop  fraudulent  benefit  claim- 
ants. 

Sean,  a 47-year-old  from 
Northern  Ireland,  is  a typical 
example.  "You  arrive  from 
tiara  and  normally  give  up  at  8 
o’clock.  A van  might  pull  up 
and  ask  if  you  need  a shift. 
You  reply:  'What's  the  shil- 
lings?' They  say  something 
like  25  or  30.  That’s  the  rate 
from  ray  experience.  I 
wouldn't  work  for  anything 
less  than  that 

"But  some  people  accept  £15 
a day.  You  make  your  mind 
up  depending  whether  it's 
6.30am  or  8.30am.  The  work 
you  get  could  be  anything. 
You're  just  there  on  the 


chance  that  someone  needs 
bodies.” 

Sean  claims  benefit  and 
accepts  the  downside  of  an 
illegal  supplementary  in- 
come: “If  you  have  an  acci- 
dent, you  have  no  comeback. 
When  you're  signing  on  and 
you  have  an  accident  you 
may  have  to  change  your  cir- 
cumstances and  go  on  the 
sick.  You  say  you  tripped  on  a 
pavement  or  something  like 
that.  It’s  a question  of  finding 
a pot-hole  four  inches  deep." 
Asked  whether  he  feels  guilty 
about  defrauding  the  system, 
Sean  says:  "Not  at  all.  I'm  just 
down  here.  Those  people  are 
up  there,” 

Backed  by  a £500.000  public- 
ity campaign,  the  hotline 
launched  this  month  by 
Social  Security  Secretary 
Peter  Lllley  — replacing  a 
benefit  helpline  — has  al- 
ready been  a wild  success  in 
the  Government's  terms,  with 


12,500  calls  in  its  first  week. 
But  critics  complain  there  is 
no  effort  to  target  large-scale, 
organised  fraudsters  rather 
than  those  eking  out  an  In- 
come on  the  margins  of  the 
labour  market  They  contrast 
the  estimated  £1.4  billion  lost 
through  dole  fiddling  with  the 
£7  billion  lost  from  tax  fraud. 

Gareth,  from  Swansea,  gave 
up  looking  for  a job  after  he 
was  tipped  off  in  a pub  that 
the  DSS  had  put  a five-strong 
surveillance  team  on  hint 

He  now  lives  on  £86.72  bene- 
fit per  fortnight  “I’ve  no 
money  in  the  bank.  I’ve  never 
been  a criminaL"  he  says.  At 
the  age  of  40,  Gareth  is  bitter 
about  claimants'  treatment 
"The  biggest  scroungers  are 
the  electricity  board,  the  gas 
board,  those  type  of  people." 

Barry  Reams  bottom,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice union  CPSA,  believes  the 
Government's  new  hotline 


will  further  stigmatise  the  un- 
employed and  increase 
grudge  attacks  an  DSS 
counter  staff.  He  also  believes 
that  the  campaign  is  hitting 
the  wrong  targets.  “It  should 
attack  private  landlords  and 
collusive  employers  who  en- 
courage employees  to  sign  on 
in  order  to  pay  lower  wages." 
he  says. 

But  Dr  Madsen  Pirie.  presi- 
dent of  the  free  market  think- 
tank.  the  Adam  Smith  Insti- 
tute. dismisses  the  argument 
that  benefit  fraud  effectively 
subsidises  low-wage  employ- 
ers as  nonsense.  “Cheating 
the  taxpayer  is  cheating  the 
taxpayer.  Fraud  is  fraud. 
Most  fraud  in  the  system  is 
perpetrated  by  individuals 
and  if  it  Is  the  case  that  there 
are  employers  committing 
fraud  or  encouraging  fraud, 
that  should  be  acted  against 
too." 

Katherine,  a Yorksbire- 


woman  in  her  late  30s,  had 
not  worked  for  eight  years 
when  she  found  a part-time 
job  making  lunchtime  food  In 
a local  pub.  “My  self-confi- 
dence was  at  an  all-time  low.  I 
gave  up  any  course  they  sent 
me  on  because  I didn’t  feel 
capable  of  achieving  any- 
thing. Working  here,  even  if 
it  is  only  a couple  of  hours  a 
day.  has  helped  me  realise 
that  I can  do  something." 

She  has  no  qualms  about 
claiming  the  dole.  “My  pay 
only  amounts  to  about  £60  a 
week.  You  can't  live  on  £60." 

Pointing  out  that  the  major 
trade  unions  are  now  calling 
for  a minimum  wage  of  24- 
plus  an  hour,  she  says:  "If  I 
could  get  that  I wouldn't  need 
to  sign  on.  Taxpayers  aren't 
subsidising  scroungers,  they 
are  subsidising  the  bosses 
who  are  paying  low  wages 
when  their  employees  are 
signing  on.” 


Stable  oil-price  thanks  to  Saddam 


Chris  Barrie  continues  our  series  on 
London’s  less- known  markets — IPE 


WHEN  Iraqi  tanks  rolled 
across  the  border  with  Ku- 
wait. Saddam  Hussein  unwit- 
tingly guaranteed  the  future 
of  one  of  Britain’s  least- 
known  financial  markets. 

The  International  Petro- 
leum Exchange  was  created 
1.1  years  ago  with  just  that 
type  of  global  crisis  in  mind. 
But  the  unexpected  nature  of 


the  Iraqi  invasion  and  dur- 
ation of  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait gave  the  exchange  a rare 
and  unbroken  sum  in  the 
limelight.  Many  oil  groups 
and  traders  used  its  contracts 
to  hedge  against  the  rise  and 
subsequent  fail  in  oil  prices. 

By  trading  in  futures  con- 
tracts oil  refiners,  producers 
and  marketers  can  avoid 


being  caught  by  an  unex- 
pected rise  or  fall  in  oil 
prices.  Traders  and  investors 
also  use  the  market  to  make 
money  by  exploiting  these 
price  movements. 

Always  busy,  the  exchange 
is  particularly  chaotic  at 
times  of  economic  or  political 
crisis.  Traders  talk  of  how 
Iraq’s  invasion  led  to  50.000 
contracts  for  Brent  crude 
being  traded  as  refiners,  pro- 
ducers and  marketers  rushed 
to  take  positions  as  a way  of 
insuring  themselves  against 
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the  political  uncertainty.  Sim- 
ilar surges  in  trading  took 
place  when  Boris  Yeltsin,  the 
Russian  president,  faced  at- 
tempts to  oust  him  from  the 
Kremlin. 

Although  the  exchange  is 
located  In  London,  prices 
quoted  on  the  IPE's  trading 
floor  are  relayed  electroni- 
cally around  the  world,  so 
the  exchange  influences,  and 
is  influenced  by,  global  oil- 
price  movements. 

Its  principal  products,  con- 
tracts for  future  deliveries  of 
Brent  crude,  are  watched 
closely  as  an  Industry  bench- 
mark. At  first  contracts  were 
traded  on  the  basis  that  they 
would  be  settled  on  the  due 
date  with  physical  delivery  of 
the  oil.  Now  the  exchange 
also  offers  traders  and  oil 
groups  the  means  of  settling 
the  contracts  with  cash  in- 
stead — enhancing  the  liquid- 
ity of  the  market 

The  exchange  is  trading 
about  60.000  contracts  a day  at 
present,  equivalent  to  60  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  World  oil 
production  is  not  much 
higher,  at  about  70  million 
barrels  a day.  Europe’s  only 
energy  futures  and  options 
exchange,  the  IPE  is  used  by. 
among  others.  BP  and  Shell 

and  banks  such  as  Lloyds,  the 

Barclays'  subsidiary  BZW. 

Goldman  Sachs  and  Morgan 

Stanley. 

Trading  is  by  "open  out- 
cry". where  registered  floor 
traders  accept  bids  and  offers 
on  the  trading  floor.  Ex- 
change officials  record  the 
deals  on  video  tape.  As  in 
most  exchanges  the  traders, 
wearing  different-coloured 
badges  according  to  their 
speciality,  tend  to  be  young 
and  able  to  work  long  hours. 

The  exchange  is  planning  to 
launch  trading  in  gas  con- 
tracts shortly.  It  will  also 
need  to  find  a replacement 
basis  for  setting  prices  be- 
cause production  and  trading 
in  Brent  blend  is  falling. 

But,  given  the  instability  of 
many  oil-producing  regions, 
the  exchange  should  be  in 
business  years  after  Saddam 
has  quit  the  scene. 


Tomorrow:  London's  gold 
market 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


GOOD  old  Rail  track  is 
laying  the  blame  for 
level-crossing  accidents 
firmly  where  it  belongs:  on 
the  victims.  A cassette  tape 
— a joint  venture  with  the 
air  and  rail  companies'  own 
goon  squad,  the  British 
Transport  Police  — "delib- 
erately pushes  good  taste  to 
the  limit"  (Railtrack's  own 
words). 

It  reconstructs  a train/ 
car  smash- up.  Get  hit  by  an 
express,  Rail  track  gloats, 
and  "police  could  be  look- 
ing for  your  remains  — 
over  three-quarters  of  a 
mile".  Most  accidents,  Rail- 
track  coyly  admits,  occur 
on  unmanned  crossings. 
Yes,  indeed.  Since  1986. 
unions  estimate.  BR/Rail- 
track  has  cut  the  number  of 
crossing  keepers  by  about 
half,  from  650-ish  to  .350. 

ORION  publishing  staff 
threw  a dinner  in  Soho 
last  night  to  mark  a visit 
by  star  author  Peter 
Tasker,  whose  day  job  Is  as 
Kleinwort  Benson  Interna- 
tional's strategist  in  Tokyo. 
True-Brit  Tasker  headed 
east  in  1977.  since  which 

time  he  has  picked  up  nu- 
merous awards  for  finan- 
cial analysis.  But  it  is  his 
second  novel,  just  pub- 
lished (Buddha  Kiss.  Orion 
£9.99)  that  best  displays  his 

forecasting  skills. 

Buddha  features  a seri- 
ously deranged  cult  leader 
and  a maniacal  rogue 
trader.  Not  bad.  given  that 
Tasker  was  putting  pen  to 
paper  18  months  ago.  be- 
fore either  the  Auu  cult's 
alleged  involvement  in  the 
Tokyo  underground  gas 
attack  or  the  unveiling  of 
Sumitomo’s  rock’n’roll  cop- 
per dealer  Yasuo  Haman- 
aka. Tasker's  fictional 
dealer.  Terumasa  Yazawa, 
makes  downbeat  Haman- 
aka look  positively  sopo- 
rific. “Japan  is  obviously  a 
pretty  conformist  society  so 
the  people  who  are  non- 
conformist are  non-con- 
formist in  style”,  the 
author  told  the  Underside. 
Asked  if  Yazawa  — last 


spotted  lurking  in  Vancou- 
ver — were  likely  to  pop  up 
in  future  opera,  Trasker 
was  inscrutable:  “could 
be". 

TIMES  are  tough  for  the 
ebaps  at  De  Beers,  wbat 
with  Brother  Ivan  cheating 
on  his  diamond  quotas  and 
RTZ  failing  to  rein  in  the 
wild  colonial  boys  at  its  Ar- 
gyle  mining  affiliate  in 
Australia.  But  founder 
Cecil  John  Rhodes  provided 
for  everything. 

In  his  foresight,  he  in- 
cluded in  his  Rhodes  Fruit 
Farms  a vineyard,  which 
remains  to  this  day  part  of 
the  De  Beers-Anglo-Min- 
orco  empire.  As  a result, 
harassed  De  Beers  execu- 
tives can  reach  for  a glass 
of  Boschendal  1992  (a  most 
agreeable  red)  or  chill  out 
with  the  199-4  Chardonnay. 
The  Underside  investigated 
the  former  at  Charterhouse 
Street  on  Tuesday  and  can 
report  favourably. 

IN  THE  wake  of  Manches- 
ter United  finance  direc- 
tor Robin  Launders'  trans- 
fer to  Leeds  United,  the 
man  himself  was  being 
touted  as  a financial  genius 
whose  feat  in  promoting 
Old  TraEford  in  the  City 
was  on  a par  at  least  with 
Alan  Shearer's  goals  in 
Euro  ’96.  But  the  Reds’ 
small  shareholders*  action 
group  is  less  than  Im- 
pressed. accusing  Launders 
in  a press  release  of  “sev- 
eral strategic  blunders".  In 
particular,  he  takes  a slat- 
ing for  establishing  a “me- 
gacorp”  executive  share- 
option  scheme  of  water- 
company  proportions,  of 
selling  United  short  on  a 
“paltry”  kit  deal  and  of 
over-pricing  tickets.  leav- 
ing empty  spaces  In  the 
stands.  More  dramatically, 
they  accuse  him  of  being  a 
“political  liability”,  and 
label  _ him  "Marie  Antoi- 
nette", after  he  allegedly 
said  supporters  unable  to 
buy  match  tickets  conld  al- 
ways watch  the  reserves  for 
nothing. 

ASKING  for  trouble? 
**  High  Court  winding-up 
order  No  002847  has  been 
made  against  a company 
called  Project  Cancellation. 
Yes,  quite. 


The  Guardian  Thursday  August  I5^gg6 

Cable  twist 

lands  BICC 
in  the  red 


Ian  King 


ICC,  the. cables  and 
construction  group 
, which  owns  the  con- 
tractor  Balfour 
Beatty,  has  dived  Into  the  red 
after  one-off  hits  mare  than 
wiped  out  profits. 

BICC  made  a pre-tax  loss  of 
£2  million  during  the  first 

half 'of  1996  — against  profits 
of  £60  million  for  the  same 

Hma  last  year  — due  partly  to 
problems  at  KWO,  Its  strug- 
gling German  cables  busi- 
ness, battered  by  difficult 
trading  conditions. 

BICC  made  a charge  of 
£25  million  to  cover  asset 
write-downs  and.  redundan- 
cies at  KWO,  which  along 
with  £40  million  in  property 
write-downs  was  more  than 
enough  to  wipe  out  the 
£63  million  in  profits. 

BICC  also  said  it  would  be 
cutting  another  180  jobs  at 
KWO,  bringing  total  redun- 
dancies at  the  subsidiary  over 
the  last  year  to  580.  and 
warned  there  was  still  no  sign 
of  improvement  In  the  Ger- 
man cable  market 

Among  the  property  write- 
downs, the  company  slashed 
the  book  value  of  its  interest 
in  London’s  Spitaifields  devel- 
opment site  by  £35  million,  al- 
though BICC  said  it  was  “ac- 
tively following  up" 
opportunities  for  the  site, 
where  a deal  has  been  agreed 
with  ABN  Amro,  the  Dutch 
banking  group. 

However,  despite  the  trou- 
ble at  KWO.  BICC's  .cable  div- 
ision still  managed  to  im- 


News  in  brief 


prove  operating  profits  from 
£4g  million  to  £56  million. 

Announcing  the  figures,  the 
chief  executive.  Alan  Jones, 
said  the  benefits  of  BICC* 
rationalisation  of  its  world- 
wide cable  operations  were 
starting  to  come  through. 

He  said  BICC  was  also  ex- 
panding its  cable  business 
into  new  markets,  such  as  In- 
dia. Egypt-  Peru  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates. 

But  Mr  Jones  said  the  pic- 
ture remained  bleak  at  Bal- 
four Beatty,  where  operating 
profits  slid  from  £13  million 
to  £l  million,  and  he  warned 
that  things  were  unlikely  to 
improve  in  the  short  term. 

One  bright  spot  at  Balfour 
Beatty  was  the  performance 
of  its  three  track-renewal -and- 
maintenance  units,  bought 
from  British  Rail  in  April, 
which  helped  to  offset  diffi- 
culties elsewhere  in  the  div- 
ision. particularly  In  Ihe 
United  States,  where  the  div- 
ision made  a loss. 

Balfour  Beatty  is  now  Brit- 
ain's biggest  private  sector 
rail  contractor,  and  is  concen- 
trating in  the  South-east, 
where  it  expects  work  to 
come  from  such  projects  as 
the  Channel  Tunnel  high- 
speed rail  link. 

Meanwhile.  Mr  Jones  said 
that  Balfour  Beatty's  general 
construction  business  was 
continuing  to  perform  compe- 
tently. while  the  division  con- 
tinued to  win  "significant" 
overseas  project  work. 

Despite  the  loss,  BICC 
shares  climbed  5p  to  320p  on 
the  figures,  which  were  in 
line  with  City  forecasts. 


Moscow  city  buys 
Zil  car  company 

RUSSIA'S  privatisation  programme  suffered  a high-profile  ca- 
sualty yesterday  when  the  Moscow  city  authorities  bought  a 
controlling  stake  in  Zil,  the  troubled  automotive  manufacturer 
whose  cars  were  once  among  the  favourite  status  symbols  Of 
Soviet  bureaucrats. 

The  Mayor  of  Moscow.  Yuri  Luzhkov,  announced  that  the 
city  had  bought  the  Zil  stake  from  Microdin,  a large  Russian 
trading  company  that  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  impose  its 
will  on  the  company's  management 

Mr  Luzhkov  attacked  Russia's  privatisation  programme  for 
bringing  Soviet-era  industrial  giants  to  "complete  ruin"  and 
said  they  should  remain  in  government  hands.  He  vowed  to 
reorganise  Zil  and  make  it  profitable. 

Zil  was  a major  producer  of  heavy  trucks  as  well  as  its 
trademark  limousines  during  the  Soviet  era.  but  it  has  found 
few  buyers  for  its  products  since  then. 


US  fines  Japanese  bank 

THE  US  unit  of  Long-Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan  was  fined 
51  million  (£645  million)  yesterday  for  falsifying  bond  trading 
records  and  other  banking  violations. 

The  penalty  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  imposed  by  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department  and  it  is  the  latest  confrontation 
between  domestic  regulators  and  a Japanese  bank.  In  addition  to 
the  fine,  the  bank’s  New  York-based  trust  unit  was  barred  from 
the  securities  lending  business. 

Earfythis  year , the  US  author  ittes  fined  DaLwa  Bank  $340  mil- 
lion for  a delay  in  reporting  a $1.1  billion  bond  trading  loss  at  its 
New  York  subsidiary.  The  LTCB  scandal  centres  cm  a trader  at 
the  bank  who  allegedly  conducted  unauthorised  securities  trans- 
actions and  faked  records  to  conceal  the  trades. 

The  bank  acknowledged  in  a statement  that ‘‘irregularities" 
had  occurred.  —AP 


Heme  outlay  falls 

LOWER  mortgage  rales  and  rising  earnings  have  more  than 
outweighed  rising  bouse  prices  during  the  last  quarter,  according 
to  the  TSB.  The  bank's  “affordability  index”  says  that  on  average, 
borrowers  now  spend  £25.40  on  their  mortgage  out  of  every  £100  of 

take-home  pay  — a fell  of  almost  18  per  cent  over  the  last  year. 

The  TSB  says  the  cost  of  buying  a home  is  now  at  Its  most 
affordable  level  in  18  years,  but  predicts  that  the  real  cost  of  home- 
owning  will  rise  again  after  Christmas  as  a result  of  interest  rate 
increases  and  rising  house  prices. 

It  says  “affordability’'  is  likely  to  improve  slightly  to  £25  JX)  per 
£100  of  take-home  pay  by  the  end  of  this  year,  before  rising  to 
£29.10  by  the  end  of 1997.  — fan  Wylie 


Newspaper  bid  referred 

THE  proposed  £30B  million  takeover  of  the  regional  newspaper 
group  Westminster  Press  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 

NewsquesL  formed  last  year  through  a management  buyout  of 
Reed  Regional  Newspapers  from  Reed  Elsevier,  wants  to  buy 
Westminster  from  Pearson  group.  Westminster's  titles  include 
the  Northern  Echo  in  Darlington,  the  Telegraph  & Argus  in 
Bradford,  the  Oxford  Mail,  Brighton  Evening  Argus  and  York- 
shire Evening  Press. 

Takeovers  involving  newspaper  groups  of  a certain  size  are 
automatically  referred  to  the  MMC,  unless  there  are  special 
cirauratances.  The  Corporate  and  Consumer  Affairs  Minister 
John  Taylor,  said  he  was  referring  the  proposed  Westminster  deal 
totoecommission  and  had  asked  for  a report  of  its  findings  by 


Munich  Re  makes  US  bid 

MUNTCH  RE.  the  world’s  largest  reinsurer,  said  it  would  offer  St 
**  CorP- to  increase  its  presence 
offer' wade  “ accord  with  Kohlberg  Krat 
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Racing 

Owner  hits  out 
at  Dettori  for 

‘not  trying’ 


Chris  HawUns 

Frankie  Dettori 

turned  up  half  an  hour 
late  at  Salisbury  yes- 
terday tO  find  htmcoff 
in  the  middle  of  a row  over 
*»»  riding  of  Cape  Pigeon,  on 
whom  he  finished  third  in 
Walter  Swinburn's  winning 
comeback  race  at  Windsor  on 
Monday. 

Neither  Eric  Gadsden,  the 
owner  of  Cape  Pigeon,  nor 
Gerald  Cottrell,  the  trainer,  is 
happy  with  Dettori’s  perform 
mance  and  Gadsden  is  ada- 
mant he  is  getting  out  of  the 
game  as  a result. 

They  are  upset  that  Dettori 
did  not  appear  to  make  more 
effort  to  keep  Cape  Pigeon  go- 
ing when  Swinbum  and  Ta- 
lathath  ranged  alongside  a 
furlong  and  a half  out 
Cape  Pigeon  is  a confirmed 
front  runner  who  normally 
finds  extra  for  pressure,  but 
he  foiled  to  hang  on  for 
second  place  when  pipped  on 
the  line  by  Tomal  costing 
forecast  punters  dear. 

The  stewards  held  an  in- 
quiry into  Dettori's  riding  but 
took  no  action  after  bearing 
the  Jockey's  view  that  Cape 
Pigeon  was  tired  and  could 
not  have  found  any  more. 

"Normally  at  Windsor  Cape 
Pigeon  hits  the  straight  and 
goes,”  said  Cottrell.  “But  in 
my  opinion,  having  watched  1 
the  film  several  times.  Dettori  i 
didn't  ride  too  hard  and  C-ape 
Pigeon  was  jumping  around 
aferwards  as  if  he  hadn't  had 
a race." 

Gadsden,  a 52-year-old  prop- 
erty developer,  did  not  mince 
matters  and  commented: 
"Dettori  was  certainly  not 
trying  and  1 am  certain  the 
horse  should  have  won.  I 
hope  this  is  not  the  pattern  of 
comeback  wins.  I never  bet  on 
my  own  horses  but  fbel  so 


strongly  that  I’Ve  finished 
with  racing.  I’ve  had  horses 
for  IB  years  and  had  more 
pleasure  from  Cape  Pigeon, 
who  has  won  11  Hrnns  than 
anything  you  can  do  with 
your  clothes  on.” 

Dettori  said  yesterday: 
"The  stewards  held  an  in- 
quiry and  accepted  my  expla- 
nation and  as  for  as  I'm  con- 
cerned that’s  the  end  of  the 
matter.  If  I did  anything 
wrong  it  was  probably  going 
too  fast  in  the  first  half  of  the 
race." 

One  is'  hesitant  to  dispute 
the  view  of  a jockey  as  only 
he  knows  the  sort  of  feel  a j 
horse  is  giving  him,  but  it 
must  be  said  that  from  the  I 
stands  in  this  case  it  did  look  | 
as  if  Dettori  accepted  matters 
rather  easily. 

Only  Gadsden  may  feel  that 
Cape  Pigeon  should  have  won 
the  race,  but  the  stewards 
these  days  normally  jump  on 
jockeys  foiling  to  ride  out  for 
a place  and  perhaps  Dettori 
was  let  off  lightly. 

His  late  arrival  yesterday 
was  due  to  flat  batteries  in 
Walter  Swinburn’s  plane 
which  had  not  been  used  for 
six  months.  Both  men  eventu- 
ally arrived  at  the  track  but 
Dettori's  mount  on  Rasmus- 
sen in  the  opener  was  fok»n 
by  Ray  Cochrane. 

The  race  was  won  by  Oron- 
tes  on  whom  the  apprentice 
Dane  O’Neill  got  up  in  the 
final  strides.  O'Neill  needs 
only  two  winners  now  before 
losing  his  allowance.  He  is 
undoubtedly  a talented,  styl- 
ish young  rider  and  one  hopes 
his  opportunities  do  not  dry 
up  once  he  loses  his  claim. 

After  returning  from  two 
months  off  with  a broken 
elbow  last  Friday,  Dettori 
rode  bis  first  winner  when 
partnering  Altamura  in  the 
Upavon  Fillies  Stakes. 

Altamura,  trained  by  John 
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The  Paralympics 

Britain  ready 
to  dig  into 
the  gold  mine 


Sensational . . . Mick  Ktnane  coasts  home  on  Sensation  at  Newmarket  last  month  and  will  be  hoping  for  more  of  the 
same  from  the  unbeaten  French  filly  in  today's  prestigious  Prix  Jacques  le  Marois  at  Deauville,  photograph-  frank  baron 


Gosden,  ran  lazily  after  hit- 
ting the  front  and  Dettori, 
pushing  out  with  hands  and 
heels,  had  to  keep  her  up  to 
her  work  after  she  led  two 
furlongs  out 

Gosden  had  bad  news  of  last 
year’s  Derby  third  Presenting 
who  has  been  retired  after 
damaging  a tendon  on  the  gal- 
lops at  the  weekend.  I 

But  Gosden  was  much  more 


encouraging  about  his  other 
good  four-year-old  Tamure, 
who  has  been  off  the  course 
with  a foot  problem  since  fin- 
ishing fourth  in  last  season's 
Breeders'  Cup. 

Tamure.  second  to  Lamm- 
tarra  in  last  year’s  Derby,  is 
back  in  work  and  the  plan  is 
to  run  him  in  the  Arc  with  a 
preparatory  race  beforehand, 
good  ground  permitting.  I 


Charnwood  Forest  and 
Gothenberg  carry  British 
hopes  in  the  Group  One  Prix 
Jacques  le  Marois  at  Deau- 
ville today. 

Godolphin's  Charnwood 
Forest,  winner  of  the  Queen 
Anne  Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot 
and  second  to  First  Island  hi 
the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood.  will  be  ridden  by  Fran- 
kie Dettori  for  the  first  time. 


The  colt's  former  partner 
Michael  Kinane.  who  stepped 
in  while  the  dual  champion 
jockey  was  injured,  rides  un- 
beaten filly  Sensation  for  (bri- 
quette Head. 

Along  with  Sensation, 
France's  main  hopes  are  Spin- 
ning World  (Cash  Asmussenj 
and  Shaanxi,  the  mount  of  top 
Japanese  rider  Masayoshi 
Ebina. 


Richard  Redden 

in  Atlanta  sets  the 
uncertain  scene  for 
the  parallel  games 

THEY  are  the  second-big- 
gest event  in  the  sport- 
ing world  and  they  start 
here  tonight  with  the  open- 
ing ceremony  at  die  Olympic 
stadium  hosted  by  the  dis- 
abled Superman  nctor  Chris- 
topher Reeve. 

For  many,  the  Paralympics 
represent  the  true  Olympic 
ideal,  the  striving  for  a per- 
sonal best  within  the  physical 
limits  of  the  body. 

Perhaps,  too.  the  Para- 
lympics can  bear  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  Olympic 
Games.  So  far  the  contestants 
arriving  in  Atlanta  have  suf- 
fered the  same  problems  that 
blighted  the  other  event. 

Hundreds  of  Paralympians 
had  to  wait  tor  hours  at  the 
airport  on  Monday  night  after 
the  computer  system  provid- 
ing credentials  crashed.  Then 
on  Tuesday  cyclists  trying  to 
get  to  Stone  Mountain  had  to 
hail  cabs  and  commandeer 
equipment  vans  when  the 
buses  that  were  supposed  to 
pick  them  up  failed  to  show. 

Once  the  games  get  under 
way,  there  will  be  120  nations 
represented  by  4.000  athletes 
with  physical  disabilities. 
Some  1.000  coaches  and  team 
staff,  1,500  officials  and  12,000 
volunteers  will  participate. 
The  question  now  is  can  At- 
lanta. which  packed  so  much 
emotion  into  the  Olympics, 
put  its  life  and  soul  into  these 
games? 

What  is  certain  is  that  the 
British  team.  243  strong,  will 
do  far  better  than  their  Olym- 
pic counterparts.  Britain  is 
one  of  the  most  successful 
nations  in  Paralympic  sport 
and  the  team  are  attracting  a 
growing  number  of  sponsors 


including  British  Telecom 
and  Royal  Mail.  In  1902  they 
notched  up  128  medals  — 40 
gold.  47  silver  and  41  bronze 
— coming  third  after  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

What  Paralympics  stands 
for  is  Parallel  Olympics:  paral- 
lel to  the  Olympic  Gaines,  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  para- 
plegia. Paraplegia,  paralysis 
in  both  legs,  is  one  of  24  medi- 
cal definitions  of  disability  on 
which  the  rules  of  the  games 
are  based. 

The  Paralympics  started  in 
1960  in  Rome  and  the  aim  was 
to  follow  on  from  the  Olympic 
Games  at  the  same  host  cities. 
But  somehow  along  the  road 
the  original  ideal  was  lost  and 
the  venues  became  separated 
from  those  of  the  Olympics. 

It  was  the  Koreans  who 
restored  that  spirit  to  the 
event,  hosting  3.500  competi- 
tors in  Seoul  in  1988.  Four 
years  later  in  Barcelona  more 
than  1.3  million  people  came. 

With  17  sports  represented 
in  Atlanta  plus  two  demon- 
stration sports,  about  600 
golds  will  be  up  for  grabs, 
against  some  330  in  the  Olym- 
pics. That  is  because  disabil- 
ity sport  has  a highly  devel- 
oped "handicapping”  system 
to  ensure  that  like  competes 
against  like,  making  for  a far 
higher  number  of  medals  to 
be  won  for  given  events. 

To  take  swimming  as  an  ex- 
ample, there  are  10  different 
disability  grades  and  three 
grades  for  blind  or  visually 
impaired  swimmers.  On  top 
of  that  there  are  five  added 
grades  for  breaststroke  and 
two  for  the  medley. 

The  close  cooperation  in 
Britain  between  the  Olympic 
| and  Paralympic  athletes  has 
been  especially  heartening. 
For  the  past  two  years  Para- 
lympians have  been  invited  to 
join  the  pre-Olympic  training 
camps  in  Florida,  and  this 
year  the  Olympic  swimming 
trials  were  combined  with  the 
Paralympic  trials. 


Salisbury  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 


Beverley  runners  and  riders 
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HanB  kmohti  n«d ' ctow  a wa,  win  pan. » 4a>  tu  UodHio  Bpmi  (Kmmm' ima. 

MOMOlKk  Led  ovm  v Oil  Mdii  mataa  Ml  turiona  «n  on,  Wind  OAd  Saparrtoe*  (Epwxn  loMt  Sdl 
SIIHUHO  FlOiOW:  MW)  wnce<  lisl  3,  no  rmpriiMJOB.  21  art  to  OU  SCMOI  Howe  (BaUi  SJoU  Qd+ml. 

3*  1 5 TATTSRSAUiB  IUUDOI A0CT1DR  STAKES  1T0  M CS^SB 

301  0 BBimOOlPaiABCBDIOnTNwomoiil-B 

308  MBPOlVMCtannMM  CMBi«ra 

303  t HALLMARK  (13)  fl  ttornon  9-7 Dm*  OTM  J3)  1 

304  DOH  BUBiABT  J HID  8-5 PMKIdWTl 

308  ROWS  BOUND  1C  C-Brow  8-5 . 

304  OSS  4A1TT  JACK <M)S Dow M _ TQM-11 

jaw  JPB«M13 

job  oaBcuomAOie(»5)pittij*#-2 — — . — : 

300  so  DOZVT1U.VnB)TNIvgM)fl»-1 AtocOtaaa IS 

310  3 «aUBETCMBCEHT(17)PWWjm.e-0 TSp^M4 

jff  (BNORTHHWOmL  (3)  B todw  7-13  Kjrfel Owyar  (B)  4 

SIS  SAFraOM  ROSE  M BtanOiard  7-B 

313  MFTTtJKM  DOflppel  7-U  — BtonmlD 

TtM*  FORM  TB*Si  So4y  4acb  B.  CaiilwarH  7,  Scoriat  Or— naM  B 

IOMi  IMMoTy  2 7 B ■ rtmn  T-«  llwMilldwO  lOmw 

niilHuTP"1  • MrtWRL  7-0  Sailel  CmCMd.  5-1  HtMlWft.  B-l  Oom  flahwa  OK  Telam,  10-1  Mr-toA 
[Xiry  THIy.  1#-l  CbdB  01  Migie  13  r— mm 

RUM  owes  - HAUlUUBb  Bflhnd  final  & 13  Bh  bM  Tbt  IM  (GoodMod  R,  Gd-FmJ. 

^^xy'-nuTiVMK^nro^rauiiiawSfou.ioaa  tadan.  IB  3n1  bhd  Lacfcy  OMwaod  {SoMiwM  TL  AH). 

3.45  TOTB  BOOdJiAltBIS MUMCV  1m  CB^SB 

401  M221-:  *U40)lonoa((1infCm(BqjRaiMinM44-10 PIKnfcWiB 

,5^  SSoilM  nw  (CO  A SS-4W.11 

S oeii  SAIBBMH(19)CD)JDMdapM-1 

MaMwoeuouspwi  Miw.-r-r: -3o**»io* 

S;  3TI0  wcTOMAII*rYI*(l4)CD)CBORCIwrtMM-l TSpn*»4_ 

IS  OlllTOCATOITWUMMlWIIBiteOJBH^MBW DmmCWWi  (3}  13 

CH06000  COMAIKM4  COWWUOOii  [IBJ  CB)  T Nw^Coa  M-1S  PmtlMmy* 

Se  W5  PHOBSnc (38) OBdNW  r;-; SEE??7 

So  (0^)004  FKMH DR 0001,(1 4J (CO) BAItoblWlI B-M TOdml 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.)  card  tonight 


410  12M20  BMOHTOM MAD (401) (BF) Q Btodtoy 3-M PPIkKptv(3)4 

411  ~714/<S-  1IIAMIOCK  RAM (414)lwd  Hunanfldon 4-M  WWoodcB 

411  00-3014  PMZE PUP*. (B4) C Wad 4-B-5 ME4dwy2 

413  DM025  MEATEBT  (30)  (DJ  (BP)  Qay  KelHBy  S-7-1D Mwtto  Dwym(5)  14 

414  nunTin  iiwwiibi  ni'ii  im  mnniMn  r nmr»in  i ~ in  . c Amw  12 

TOP  POM  TTPB;  IMiunih  B.  VkHrian  Myto  T,  CMebTbe  Uphte  4 
14BK  Hmh  D>  0mI4  B 1*  T (ktom  4-8  (R  AtatanQ  8 no 

| T-  — - — q- -y-  — — 

Cool  B-1  Cauplcaaus,  JO-1  Prize  ROI  14  ramerc 

TDM  Min  - ALMOND  ROCKi  Led  Indue  to*  irnSU  banded  nrflr  Use*.  S 2nd  MM  Stot  Manager 
(SvNfcmn  iirv  fldj, 

BAUMUK:  Lad  mcr  II  <M.  wntad  ctar.  confaitobly.  bl  Famwal  3B  e^ngSaU  7T1«¥.  FnB. 
OOwncUOUKHaadeay  nwaou.  nddm  llou,  tidad  toaUurioog.a  4»im  Yau  (Abm  im.  Qftf  n|. 
VKTDBUM 1TYLK  SartKMd  M owf  3 on.  hard  mnan,  oaa  paco.  IS  7fli  no  Panaia.  m»  CATCH  THE 
UHHTS  (ik  IBM  HOdier  3M  angy  Bdi  (Goodwood  ImN.  Gdfsq. 

P10M  DRCOOk  ItoU  up.  ddriwi  omr  31  ml.  owe  pua,  SI  4th  bra  Ahum  Com  (GoodKod  1 m.  GdFra). 


zoo  Dote  Dee 
BM  Btonpla—  (nb) 
MODvtag  Clover 


130  Euro  Sceptic 
4.00  True  Prfcpfctive 
4JO  Poly  ■eon 


4a1 5 WWTCtaraCM  CONDITIONS  STAKES  7fU,1 12 

901  0123-fll  WOAIIDICWO HD (muPnncoD 5-0-10 W towed* 4 

BOX  31504)  IMHfWTMCK(1H  M MadpaWCTB-O-B JBaM7 

■03  3-1  LD9M.T  LEADER  (44)  (P)  R Harmon  1-9-0 Mew  0>ltaK  (8)  8 

904  3-U332  BmSIAIItoUnC(12}(D> Gay  Katany 3-9-0 BCocbnawS 

■OB  4>-13»  BHnTCHnn (14) {C\(D)  JTNtof  3-5-11 S laedan  ■ 

904  UMKOOMIIFOLMPSaCI  B>  (D)DCha«*C  4-8-11  «Canoa4* 

■07  38213-4  T1UKMUTA(1ST)(D)(M)  JDiaU0p3-4-1fl -TOdan  1 

BOB  1-  POLSKA <38710  LCdBi  3-5-5  PKBMaryl 

TOP  TOM  TlPBi  totoanl  Neg  8,  hntaw  M 7,  Uualy  Ueder  ■ 

-y-- — — - - - — » — r 1 — 

Batttop;  Eswt  MtUd  Khv.  3-1  RiMK)  Mwto,  7-1  BMttiwg.  B-1  Lonely  Loader.  AMfca.  W-1  Tito 
Kaana.  14-1  BrMQBnipn.  20-1  Lodi  flaw*  Bi»« 

POM  BBE  - WIZAflD  KHKh  Led  omr  W cm.  aoon  ctoif.  Ill  CUckaiwiBlia  S (Cwator  ft  GdFmJ. 

! UMBDLV  IBADBh  Chased  loader,  lad  onr  21  oaL  rtddan  oul  taPrBSoaGereradcB  28  ICtnpetov  71.  Gd- 
Few}. 

HPMIAW  MlMCt  Held  up.  nabebed  omr  a ouL  in  on  Inride  law.  IB  2nd  bad  HanwneraMn  (Goodnood 
m>,03Rpt. 

■MirCHBHfc  Blind  final  3L  HI  Tffli  b Ttoilhg  Day  (Goodnood  71,  GdFaq. 

TBW  KMATAe  Pwflad  hard,  led  71.  soon  beettra.  Ol  4di  Ud  Prospcanr'*  Ctw  (Hampton  InflL  GdL 
POtSKAi  Uada  virtually  afl,  nddaw  ouL  M Tamaeai  IS  (Ascot  EL  QB|. 

4,45  nmnin  handicap  m C4,iss 

401  9120  CROSS  OP  VALOUR  (1 3]  (IQJTaBflr  34-12 9Smiiliiw3 

402  M3Z3T  LA  PCTTTT  FUSS*  (36)  (DJ  R OScfhras  5-0-11  ■--■■■  PB»ww9 

COB  100-183  PURPLE  FLOW  (33)  (DJ  L Codrel  5-9-10 JObbbIO 

404  DOODZS  RABIT  IT  BUCK  (81)  R Haanoa  3-9-9 MaaOTMBfS)  18* 

404  0-503  HUBHARPA  (14)  (BP)  J Fansfawe  3-M JlMdfl 

•04  500306  KA*irai*fliPmD  JT)  (D)R  Baker  4^7  . . ._RCo<*r»11 

407  2V254S  TH08DS  (83)  (D)  (BP)  P lUthi  39-4 DBarrlaao  19 

mm  M03T2  WSTESETTlERfld) BNodgaa 3-W  TSpn*ef4 

aoa  040D-4D  IU9MF (14) (DJTTtnmaonJoMe 4-3-2  _Tha»3 

•TO  554041  WBISOiB  IMXISnn  (14)  (C)  (D)  P Vurphy  5-0-1 — Drama# 

Oil  120404  ERMBVMD  (141(D)  UChannon3-M JL  **iar»  (7)  6 

•11  23SM5  OAMUIB  (14J  (D)  D Haydn  Janet  34-W  — — P*NI  Eddary  18 

813  0-44  AZWAH  (40) P Welwyn  M-11  V»  Canoe  IS 

•14  D0B43-8  ClflU HB0HTS (27) (D) G Batdiog 5-5-7  _____ „J»Pltapfcy  (8)4* 
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PAM  FT  BUkCKi  Rtodsa  31  Del.  oaa  pecs,  B Sm  Ud  Fsnaaat  |BngMM  laL  Fmj- 

M4II8  SBTTLEB  Pramnaa.  awaty  chance  omr  K me.  bg  anpreawM.  21  2nd  bM  Syhao  Priocaaa 

(Saflttury  la.Gd-FmL 
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(SaUsaay  71,  GSFnq.  , 

AZWAIb8ttyed  on  IM21. 4ft  ton  » Md  Shadow  Cuang(Caepa»«  It  Gd-FinL 

5e  1 5 BROAD  CBAUK  HAHM  9TAK8S  (MV  3)  3V0  7f  C88B2 
1 220203  ALPDK HIDEAWAY (40)  B Hanbory  M BAbkI 

■ 63  MUHAVWI (13) J Goodae M WCaneoa 

3 B 90LDH1*TUZ(31)R  PtaipB  M CltoBarl 

4 2 C08SD8T (1*1) G HarecoO 9*0 .TOdmtS 

■ 0fflOHLTSPBHIS>(1T)NLa>iipBn)M ___THa4l(l>4 

0 E MVnB0MWfl(144)M Chanson 9-0 PPH^*p(S)3 

7 500802  S4ADANZM (11) JBndgefM ■—.■■■■ — DHaRlPfi7 

. B DnMAmCWJ  Totter  8-8  — SSandanS 

9 0 HAm  BETKEAT  [13}  E Durlop  A-U JMdB 

10  M 4A9DPM3I  (87)  K OBtomi  M C Ihmday  10 

TOP  POM  TP8  Ahqqdh  B,  A*laa  Mhany  T,  Dwtana  8 
1449<  Ptotor  Onean  3 B 11 B Had  8-1  (J  B II  Ooadad)  13  na 

Btftiap  5-4  AbSTfik.  7-8  Alpioa  kfidmny.  Cmoori.  IB-1  Ffanitaonii.  RlpJd  Rtomal.  14-1  Infinrion.  Eaa 
Dantg,  33-1  SnrMier,  BoUer  Sta  lOnaaan  1 

POM  CTUH -AlPBHMHAtoAVrEBonowr  11  ovLeagedebawbeatonhUBHong.  a 3n1  Kid  Babiy  I 
Babe  (Kaydoc*  a.  Od). 

UJUrmncuad  lead  until  eon  naipBoad  Bnal  SL  71 3rd  bM  ItomJflaBil  (TWrrt  InzCd-Fm).  j 
CONSORT!  Led  «w  21  Ml  earn  heeded  near  amah.  B 2nd  to  SandAer  (FoAemiae  TLGiWin}. 

IBM OUnl4fcSMadtod«tot.MMtoitpmieraoifl.  Mayan  oa»Knalnlafl.ia5di  toil  Green  Barrtw  i 
(DmcaaurEt,Bn). 


OlttpCd«H»Bin*Pto0ttiMa».l>a«Hlpitodipl»K 
H^eatobCTBfcatwaftmhnraafnniea  daaala  iliya  ihnia  litaalaHen. 

2.00  TOLL  OAVEL  SfiLLMQ  HANDICAP  2m  Cy)14 

1 120-212  BH00R5SA (89) (CD) (BP) Mn M flewelf)  10-1M  _JCDariar7 

2 4-50012  FAUQB»Nt11)(D) (BP) NTli*lrr 7-0-11 VCtaraocAS 

9 OOO-OOB  FLORBKART  (si)  B Baugh 4-8-8 Jaaa  Wanda (7) 2 

4 230000  OBNESIS  FOUR  OR  Mrj  LSamn  6-8-0 KFMaaS 

B 54-0004  E1IHI FHENDS (4) R HairK 4-8-8 Attadayl 

• Mil.'l-  OREV SONATA (1B25) T EDienngton 9-8-7 SBkefa4 

7 0D13&5  DOTS  « (81)  JBndlBV  7-8-1  PlMMh{QB 

• 000  CMPALATA  (99)  T Donnelly  >3-10 JMtoOBwaB 

9 000-002  NO  BORE  HASSLE  (17)  Mm  U Ftaretey  3J-10 HCaridaS 

7DP  TOM  DPR  Hngaraa  B,  Ihvdaaaa  7,  da  Kara  Kaetoa  4 

BaHagO-*  Brodesaa,  2-1  Faugaran.  7-1  Dors  Den.  8-1  No  More  Hum,  io-i  Ever  Fnaadn  14-1  Ganasis 
Four,  2S-1  RotlamaH  CMpalMI  Inanat 

2.30  UW  WU1  WOOD  UUDEHRLUEV  STAKES  XT0SfC3^30 
1 BIANCA  NHMDLodar  HI  KDariayB 

8 CAUTION  UriJRamsden  8-11 IWhal 

3 HQUA  C Booth  8-11  - - -LChanocfcl 

4 QT1KBAK  WAT8NKU  G Holmes  B— 11 DKcHcnmO 

■ 43  NA«ASHACW>)J  Barry  8-11 J Carrol  4 

■ 2 9LEBHHB  PD)  N Gfiftam  8-11 -to  n Stdnfamu  7 

7 3 MURBSITD  (90)  U BaB  8-1 1 Jl  Fenton  fl 

8 SOKEnMO  BUIE  T Wason  8-11 ADldfiaMB 

• 00  WHBPCB LOW (S)  R HcJHiulwad  8-11  F Lynch (3)  3 

TOP  POM  TIPS!  Slaaplaa  8,  Natomha  7,  SaBapMlo  9 

Batting:  9-1  Bbnca  Nan.  11-4  Swim.  7-2  SotegwOD.  11-2  Nafrasta.  B-1  Cauilo*.  33-1  Flgta.  50-1 
Mopar  Lon.  Something  Btue  . 9 mean 

3.00  BAPB IAD  HANDICAP  In  81  C&£40 

1 1CT05  TERTRNI (S) (C)  Uarhm  Wane  4-10-0  JCanll 

8 2442X-  VBNMUN) (321) (D)JL Hnntt 4-1 M .WRSnUboralO 

• D20>7-04  HMQAI1I1L5TAH (19) (D)B UcMaiun 8-8-10 ODuHtoMl 

4 IEGQ51  HAZARD  A OUESS  (11)  (CD)  DNicnons  5-8-10 JUaxtbeammS 

■ 2-00360  ABtOKWO (14) G Harnud  5-8-12 .ACUI 

9 3-13J11  DARLING  CLOVER  (24)  (CD)  D Morley  4-8-8  - XDoriayO 

7 222-202  MAID  FOR  BAILEYS  (S)  Ujunnaon  3-8-8 imi  1 

B 21503S  FAJUTWIItOS (18) (CO) J4rs J RamaJon 5-6^  RRdeaB 

8 120050  DONTTIA (18) (CD) U Bet) 4-S-5  . HPeatanA 

10  042*12  KAARH  HOME  (19)  (D)  N CaUaglum  SS-1 .OBmdpaBT 

TOP  FOm  TIPSi  Dar«m  Chaear  B,  Knri  A Oneaa  7,  Htdd  Per  BHaya  • 

Baaing:  7-?  Darting  Cfljrar,  4-1  MaU  For  Bailayn.  6-1  Hazard  A Guess.  5-1  KaaSh  Hamm.  7-1  FAfynogs. 
KtaB  AlhaWan.  8-1  Tarttam  14-1  Aarotng  lOnnm 


3.30  EAST  MDIMG  YEOMANRY  CHAUENOE  TROPHY  ANMTBIR  (NDBRS*  HAHOWAP  Tt 

lOOyda  KX2S4 

1 365624  FAM  AOAIN  (13)  (D)  (BT)  Mm  j Ramadan  4-0-0 JHaaEIH— rtw(4) 

1 

3 011201  TMKURS  FOLLY  (S)(54iu)(D)  Denys  Sni«h  4-1 1-3 Mha  H Caraan  (4)  2 

3 5-4J400  KHATTATd  18)  (D)J  A HeirtaMM  ..  ....  -G  Weodmd  (7)  4 

4 150-305  POLLY  PECULIAR  (IDS)  B Saar  5- ID-6 J4toa  V MmrtaH  (4)  4 

■ MC301  CM-4AY-AY (ID) (M  ax)  (CD)  J Hem  8-1M  tfelLlNMl 

• 482821  EURO  9C0T1C  (3)  (CD)  TEasaerhy  4-9-10 Kca  ADaoM(4)4* 

7 005000  BRQZED  WBJ.  (62)  (C)  (D)  B CamWdgo  1D-9-T Jbs  H Norm  (4)  7 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Fame  AgM  8.  Cae-Uay-Af  7,Th*hir»  Fe»y  8 

BaUap  J-1  Fame  Again.  7-2  Tlntipn  Folly.  4-1  Cea-Uay-Ay,  8-5  Eire  Sceptic.  $-1  PpUi  Peculiar.  10-1 
UiaiBL  33-1  Breezed  torn  Tt—re 

4.00  HOLDERNESS  PONY  CUIB  CLAHRNO  STAKES  2VD  51 C3JM1 

1 0 0490  RDYALE  (ID)  fl  Htwam  »-£ 4 Fortune  4 

2 TNE  DUBKH1S  OOOBE  M W EnaMby  8-2  — DMaOMaaa2 

3 D2D0  NOTALOTtBMWEfflntrtj,  8-12 OPw*h.(6)8 

4 TRUE PBRSPBCTTYEJ Bethrt 8-12  OPaWNI 

9 03  M GOOD  nCK  (M)  MWEanfcrt*  8-11 LCkanad  13 

■ 04361  PERPETUAL  (19)  UPrweoO  8-n  ODtoBtM7 

7 10301  lAURXRSgniPI  (24)  (CD)  Urn  LStobM  8-11 KMM9 

8 D SKYERS THYER (12) Btmeld Thareprop B-1 1 NOaanatMIO 

• RGEDFnmVSCA4mUE(B)BBBU(hB-8 WUnll 

10  6 RUSTY (f 9) J Berrv 8-5 JCamNB 

11  OOO  SnuVAND(89)BBau{di8-3 MCvMall 

13  00063  THEWRKB4TDNB  (10)  G Qkfcoyd  7-13 J Lem  3* 

19  0 JUST  TYPICAL  (110)  N TnUer  7-1 1 KhaTUdar12 

TOP  POM  TIPS:  Perpetual  10.  Saidaea  toil  7.  to  Dead  Mich  4 

BotNagr  11-4  Sanodere  Wren.  3-1  Perpetual.  8-2  nm  A Lot  5-1  in  Good  Nid.  6-1  TlwwigNam.  TD-1  Rustt. 
12-1  Ohm  Royal*.  14-1  True  Per  wed  me  13  repawn 

4.30  PUNCH  AND  JUDY  NURSERY  HANDICAP  8YO  7f  IQOydi  £3,000 

1 3312C3  ORATE  UHS  {B)(D)  E Weyrean  9-7 G DnffiaM  4 

8 21  PUN(33)DUortey»-7 JC*roA3 

3 31  F0XE8TAB.(M)(D)US8  5Hal»-6 -NteMalO 

4 50644  staZTOH SOYOWCH (B) R Ho(b™head 8-13  FL«Kh(3)4 

9 4354  RWOIRA  (11)(BF)  Urn  J ftaltwdcn  HI KFMaaS 

4 A5W  FLOATING DCVOH (17) T EusKrtry 6-5 .JIHrchl 

7 0063»eLOHAVOHO4B.(S4)(DP)U Camacho 8-4  LOamdil 

8 48241  POLY  HON  (22)  (0)  U Clanoon  8-2 F Norton  B 

9 54001  SPARKY  (B)(9Ri  as)  U to  Enntortqr  8-2 DMaOMannT» 

10  OS31B5  RONSREVBlOE(83)(CO)MRyan8-I  . GBanhaalS 

TOP  POM  TVSe  Pire  B,  RoeBPB  Davan  7,  Sparty  8 

Naltlat  «-i  Pim.  8-2  Poly  Moon  5-1  Ftoaung  Dewon.  6-1  Spa  my.  7-1  Riwoiub.  Fmew  TaH.  KM  Drew 
Times.  19-1  Rais  Revenge.  !*-1  Shaltwi  Sownraign  lOiiaaiin 

• Blinkered  first  time:  SALISBURY  3.45  Conspicuous;  4.15 
Brief  Glimpse.  YARMOUTH  7.05  Aztec  Traveller  8.05  Yezza. 
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0.20  Ahrey*  NnpnY 
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M SKY T» 780. TJH.  A BKL 

5.50  4ERZE85  AMATEtE»RB>ER»,SEllINCirCAPHURDUi2aa  11C1|E94  _ _ 

i sss 

! pZL  KOeWAtT (1«7) N Thansoo 6-lM SOkMOT 

, M|rT sj Sr.unwin FUdOP- »4 IHRMIMr. 7-8BNwMr. HIW UN ll"" 
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: *S&MBSSSW===3ffl 

4 SjSJjfliiusic  MELODY  T Omlhond  tw Wthaapla 

5 •=■■ — 
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7.20  mniiRMR»i8mwipmnic3>nafB,i90 

1 0 CROWN MONV (47) PftfchMiS 8-11-6  9Pn 

8 3FU005-  PATHNBPOWHl(TT)PBot»Mi  6-14-5 JUahoan 

3 3B5W-43  IDIOM  (1*)  lira  J flnmr  #-11 -fi J OiMuttf  (3) 

4 DFP-494  mRAIIARC(T5)JMpiee5-tl-5 P Hanley  (6) 

5 30010-6  MR  POPPLETOII  (88)  RBredtoftoo  7-11-5 iHrevay 

B KEPMEH n Uaanaa 4-11-? Hb-AChntta  Jecaa 

7 DO-  POLLYAMA (148) ll  Uaggandge  5-n-d — SCma 

B OSB^e  UPT)«TBMPO(14)  Paddy  fm/i 7-1W1 EQreaas 

Datthito  M fcflom.  3-1  Uo  Tin  Tetam.  6-1  FaBiar  Power.  Hi  PopoMni,  8-1  Uhamare.  ifr-i  Cnnaa  hrory. 
20-1  Karner,  25-1  Pnttyatua  Inaam 

730  RtCWTIS  YOURO  HANDICAP  CHASI2ai  110yd«CtlB» 

1 V1TX2P-  TOOa4UCNTDOSOON(308)(CO)  U PipnS-IMO  DBddgandar 

3 U1520P-  PBUMCKCMBlR  Hndgaafl-ID-U .T  Daacemba  (3) 

8 SER-861  HANAMOUAtlD)  (7B>  ax)  (CD)  R Lun  8-10-6 .CUawrfyo 

4 9-23033  PLTWQ  BAD  (10)  (C)  H Ltanort  13-10-0 ADew§m[7} 

5 SI-64G3  DUKE  OF  DREAMS  (19)  RBaka-6-lM . . EPaarel 

• DPfWM  BABBS  (10)  (IR  B Senvae  11-10-0 Mr  R Thornton  (7) 

■attlagtS-l  Toomuefa  Tocbuor.  1 1-t  Uantoaou.  4-1  FeoM*.T-i  Flying  Bad.  14-1  pda  01  Drun.  W-1 

omm  ^ 

8.20  BMRl  HANDICAP  HUtONSflarfflca^nW 

. 1 2B12P-1  BMIOMD CUT (18) mMftpt 8-190  D Bridgwater 

* DOStt-l  JBBIOPHiiQ^Ksbbi 3-11-0 : _APMaCa* 

8 1332L-S  PMUMDaE(2S)(C)U hhggendqa 7-15-B  . SPamdl 

' 4 PP3V—  BT  OF  A TOUCH  (108B)  A Frwi  1C- ID-7  _ J Fraat 

9 WWTO  BSAM  ME  UP  SCOTTY  (10)  N Havre  7-tM  -JCMatyd) 

IrtHngi  8-4  Jetgaapfl.  5-1  Qwcut  Cm  f-TFeiarug*  id-t  ue  UP  Scatf  SO-i  Bu  01  a T j-k*  ^ 


Gatag:  Dead  to  fins.  * Danetae  hdakara.  Draaa  Hbfa  baat  over  H 5 7L 
• SXVTP.7J0B,  7 JO  I EOS. 

5.35  X4th  RUN1MQ  OFTHE  BOTTOM  BROTimS  HANDICAP  (Ladka  reed)  Ira  Bf  CS^BS 

1 0-CCDZC  LUCKY  COM  (33)  P Hireling  4-1 1-7 ABMMcmS 

8 353523  BUY  AN  (8)  (CD)  j Banks  8-11-7 SBddaryd 

1 SUMS  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE  (13)  C ABtn  5-11-1  “ 

4 312130  EL VDLADOR (15) C Allan 8-10-13  i Sudani 

■ DO-CSn  SPMnn  MOUSE  (91  (4&«)(D)DMorlev3-iD-9 rtnn  Inner  1 

8 000005  DWAAN  (7)  WHaggss  3-10-7  X HU.  7* 

7 B308BZ  noser NATWE (5) (RJPoarco 3-10-3 . XPamaS 

B 052564  BMSH.(11)KBuitr  7-9-9 H Swattofl  (3)  B 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  rr*i.  lug  Itonaa  B.  Hacay  HMtm  7,  IBryan  8 

BaMtog:  W Syttmlng  Mouse.  lV-4  Wteyen.  3-1  Ctatonn'a  tnota.  7-2  Nney  Hattvw.  KM  DTtom.  14-1 B 
Yototkn.  Chrturani  cwwa  JD-i  BresH  r- 

6.05  DAMBATB  LNMTBD  STAKES  lai  2f  C3A28 

4 402  BLATANT  OUTBURST  (28)  (BF)  G Brewery  6-4-3 **f  TT  Tnfcihar.  a 

8 2X4CC  CZAHHA (IQ CBmam 5-8-3  d Ootohad (7) 9 

3 4-30506  COURAGEOUS  DANCER  (34)  B Handily  4-4-0  JStttht 

4 561051  DBNNUTTVE  (&]  (D)  J Hits  3-8-12 .JltanOll 

9 2-62124  ALAMNAR  (24)  P Walwyn  3-8-10 X M.  3 

• 3-030  ANHSCY  (38)  H Cecil  3-8-6  ,WDyw4 

TOP  POM  TIPSi  Cnrai  9,  MireharT 

Bltdaui  3-1  AUn»ai.  7-2  Dtnttmrihv.  Couregeoua  Danc« . 4-1  Grama.  9-2  Stefan  Outtmm.  8-1  Arrowy 

6.3 5 AMBUAN  WATBI  FtLUESP  HANDICAP  3Y0  In  21 C342T 

1 6-3*5  SM»amUUME(19)JFamihaM9-7 M Parlay  (3)9 

8 353491  OMAHA  (IB)  H CeM  9-7 WitanM 

3 3-50100  ETATGLT  DAHCER(IS) (D)  G Wragg 8-5 WHtoada2 

4 50-4444  POSSESSIVE AHnSTS (21) U Sam* 9-4 WRIatahral 

5 n RBiAAB(1T)Cn)A5t8irarl9-3 StoUmrth4 

8 1-4M  NAVAL OAX8R CM) DUdMM  - ORMeCaboS 

7 19H»  BALTIC  DREAM  C»8)  KBunteM .OCtortarS 

8 33*140  CLASSIC  BALLET  (36)  (C)  R Hen™  B-0  AHWkayS 

■ 0-11630  TEMPTDB9S (12) (D) P Ofatwyo 6-12 — . . ..XMyT 

TOP  FOM  TIPSi  Ifchndb  6,  Oman  7,  Hand  Gnrar  6 


TOP  FORM  TIPSe  Kahtr  Atatardton  4.  Dan.  BaRtMM  T.  Cre«  Pea*  • 

BaOtog:  7-1  Ctofl  Pw*.  4-1  Dane*  Sequonca.  B-T  Uonaatsih.  7-1  KiWr  Ahsiydan.  8-1  too  unapt.  lQ-1 
Sergayew.  Anunnty  12-1  Cyrano  s Lad.  14-1  King  0»  Peru 101,11 111 

8.05  WHJJAM  YOUHQER  EAST  AMOUA  FHJ4EP  KA1BMCAP 71  (CL42S 

1 w:  DnmiSOUEST(ia)HGediS-8-10  - . . PMBddaryB 

2 6ffi0  MISRULE (14) JQMden  J-O-9  - OWadl 

3 2-602  AB1R  (56)  H Thomson  Jones  3-9-7  - - O Conor  a 

4 60(002  BADQEH  BAY  (98)  C Onyw  3-0-6  ....  do  HtaaaanfT)  11 

■ 000500  YE2ZA  (8)  A jarrLa  3-9-2 to  J (TCamr  IO* 

8 0006-05  StZZUBG ROMP (7) D Thom 4-0-0  - - 

7 55H»*  INFANTRY  DANCER  (B)  G Btano  3-8-K £ HMeCaha  7 

8 455  TOWC  CHORD  (20)  J Fansnaae  3-8-n  ..  .N  Tartar  (3) 11 

■ O-SJ  CHABSSE DANCER (M) C Wall 3-6-11  „ 

10  300-20  POLAHROTIAIN  (7) C Dayei  3-8-9 .T OMaL4BBti9n 2 

11  (WKl-Or  DA#F0DU.EKPWESS(44)MFyan)-8-3  .... MBakd(S)3 

12  0SXJD6  CHRHTIAH  FVIOHT  (21)  S GoBtngs  7-8-1 M FaoCo.4 

TB»  POM  TIPS:  Dhta*  Ooort  B.  Ahh-  7,  Chariaaa  Dscer  4 

4_t  Abi,  s-1  Own*  Ch*KL  8-1  Totoc  Chto-1. 7-1  ChBfrsn  Danoer.  Badger  Bay.  B-l  Dallodtl 
Expreaa.  Stcnng  Romp.  lD-i  MianitD.  fadanuy  Dancer  12  mi  ire 


Results 


BaBtogi  2-1  ftenaan.  3-1  Onara,  5-i  Swimfl  Fortune,  PDMahawe  Arte*.  8-1  Naval  Gazer.  KM  Ctassc 
Battel.  12-1  Temptress.  Stalely  Dancer  0 r.-~— . 

7a05  SRXOATE  PEUGEOT  MOTORS  NUHSERT  HANDICAP  2T0  8f  C2y*38 

1 262106  BUR KSHN (8) (D)KUcAulAe 9-7 DRUkCahaSA 

2 521580  AZTEC TRAVELIBi (8) U ft/an 9-5  WRyaal* 


1 262106  OUR  KKVNI(fl) 

2 521580  AZTEC  TRAVEL 

3 4213)4  BOSH  FICTION  i 

4 63411?  PERFECT  BUS) 

9 60010  5&VER  5Ptli.{ 

• EX  BATTLE  ORDU* 

T E4C04  SWOPOHYOUR 

TDP  H)9R  TIPS:  htoh  Flctton  D, 
BMBagt  MPehnt  fins,  3-1  Inal 
AzBeTrawOar  Batlla  Grand 


(IBJCCKBF)  DCo*fl1W9  9-4  . 
8 W (O)  (BF)  P rtana  9-1 


I)J  Sanaa  B-1 

(BO)  N Callaghafi  8-4 

IPPER(9)  G Uirgareen  8-12 


<gtw»9-4  Msrthi Drtyar (B) S 

ins  9-1  ...  J FE«an  3 

HFWnH 

■M AHogheaB 

BAUM  0-12 A Madtay  4 


. M &n0orjQure upper  S-t  Ow  Kevin.  7-1  S,hicr  SC6>.  16-1 

7 nsnar 


7.35  GREAT  YARMOUTH  StmCOWfTKHB  9TAXBS  « C9,110 

1 846110  CYIU1KPS  LAD  (121(D)  CDarwr  7-8-7 C Dwyer  5 

2 0-03233  CROFT  POOL (16) (D)  J Gkim  5-9-0  ....  JDWlMnsiiB 

3 SSQEfl  MOMAASSIB  (36)  (D)  E Otmlmi  5-B-O W Ryan9 

4 44U2«-PflHCB.Y  HUSH (455) (OUBfU  4-8-0  _.JtPaaMne 

5 IIKO-U  SBMSYEV (IB) (D)F Hamw  4-M H Hughe* 9 

a «0-253*  KAHnALMAYDAH(19)|D)(BP)JDuiDp3-8-ia  ..  ..  KDntoyl 

7 6X10D  KING  OP  PERU (491(D)  A Jerels  J-t-10  WJOVamarT 

B W5’JM  HEZfOUNDW (16){D)  j tO GHhuM 

4 ITiSj-Z  AIIAMY (101) (D) H09."wiWw  M-5  GCattorlD 

10  14-6K:  DANCE  SEQUENCE  (191(D)  H SIW.- 3-8-!  . . Pal  Eddery  4 

<6  MpcHy  Hneh  mn»  anty H u»ai.|ijM  rah,  ante.  Irahaer 


BEVERLEY 

94»(1m4f>1,  MOUTH  BEAR,  OPoora 
115-01:  S.  Datum  1 100-301:  ».  Hort" 
dor  (ovens  l*v).  0 run.  X.  1.  iMre  S Sm'dn  T 
£2.80:  Cl. 30.  £1.80.  DF:  DEO  CSF  CB  47 
UO  (1m)r  1,  BROCTUW  COL»,  k D«f- 
ley  (il-iD  (a«K  2,  ShoBa*  Drosm  (id-l|;  3, 
Sfanand  (1V2).  a ran.  I*,1*-,  (“re  M 
Fteveteyt  T E2J0.  E1J0.  C6L  £’■«>■  W 
£21.70  Trio  £36.40  CSF:  £18 

3UDO  istje  1,  BRECON  DILL  LAD,  N Con- 

norion  (8-)), 2,  AW*  SfcnrtMl1}-!)-  9,  Juat 
Diswhnl  IB— IV.  11-4  la* 

10 ran  K.1K  lMlosSHJinTo«f«».3ftD40. 
E3.60.  £2.70.  Dual  F 07  90.  Trw  £253-40. 
CSF.C85  52.Tricaal.»74E!> 

UO  (SCR  1,  FOA  OLD  TIMES  BAKM.  M 
Baird  i«-1):  2,  Pouhto-J  (5-.»flv):  3, 
rim  Fold  (8-1).  6 ran.  Mil.  lid.  (J  Bor (VI T. 
E5  00:  C3O0.C1.6G.  DF'CS-TD  CSF.ri4.15. 
400  (1m  9f)r  1.  CUMBRIAN  HAwnwL 
K Dailey  (16-U  2.  lalton  (7-1 1. 3,  Garrerri 
Blow  (4-7  lav)  5 lan.  2X.  S.  (TEMterby) 
Tole-  C8L40:  £2  70.  CL50.  Dual  F1  DO  7C  CSF: 

tBO.BS.NR.Fatoon'nFUny. 

UO  (Tf>  1,  FURTHER  OUTLOOK,  K 
Fallon  IW  ll-tev).  9.  Stortea  ToTdl I (5-4 
JMari:  ».  (5-^  8 «n.  8.  1M 

Soule)  Toie  C2Jfttl.10.Cl.l0.C1.1D  0u«1 
F £2.00.  CSF:EL34. 

AMBmlt  1,  RUSHER  RAlOEH.  L Clw- 
Mck  (20-1):  2,  Em  Dry  onto  i6— 1*:  3.  Gro« 
OrtHkn (B-1 1 5-21  SlIK 

HOOD)  T-  moft  GLOO.  C2J0.  £2.10.  DF: 
WT3OTrkrtt8.lOCSFi1?2.WT'eMtE850. 
ptACBPOTt  CW3.60  (MJADPOTt  EG3.7D 

SALISBURY 

i«49(7f)c  i,  OMOunzB,  Dane  o no.ii  (2-i 

IjiVI.  9,  IneH—Hon  125-11:  3,  Snhibnmi 
114-U  ilran.L  lK.  |R Hannon) Tola: £2.90. 
El.dft  £5.10.  £3  00.  Dual  F:  C139  90  Trio: 
£172.30- CSF.  £45.92 

9.15  (8f>  1,  miKADDAR,  R Crtchrm* 
(20-11:  a,  PoNeto  Warrior  (9-2..  _ lmhhi 
Poorer  19-4  lav  i 14  ran  2.  it  (C  Ben&lesdl 
Tom  £27.70.  £5.70.  £2.20  £1.90.  Dual  F- 
CS9.30  C88  70  CSF  C114  96 


2.43  (5f)i  1.  BOWDEN  ROSS,  J Quinn 

I*U1).J,  Amazing  Bay  (7-21. 3,  My  MMody 
Psrttu  (5-2  It-tav).  5-2  |Mav  Buniy  Boo.  S 
ran.X.  nk.|M  BJanshardtTour  C10.TO.  C2  80. 
C2  40  Dual  F £1350.  CSF-  £37.88 
3.19  (Ini  am  1,  ASHBY  HUJL,  R Coh- 
raRn  1 1 1-Z  lav);  2,Tbafnr>n>a*tar  (10-fl:  3, 
ShrWme  (20-11  15  ran  Nk.  K (R  Rowe) 
T:  £6.50;  £2.70.  C2E0.  CS.70.  DF-  C27.C0.  Trio 
£448. 7a  CSF  £58.87.  Tncasf  E9S09& 

MS  (1m  sm  1,  ALTAMURA,  L Dettori 
(5-1 U 9,  NBn  ANmrn  (5-2  lav):  S,Ta  Areua 
18-2).  9 ran.  2A.2.U  QosdOT)  T:  £4. 7ft  Cl  50. 
Cl  70.  £180.  DF  G9EO  Trio.  £21  JO  CSF. 
C17.67 

4.11  (CUT  912yda)t  1,  M15TY  CAY,  T 
Quinn  (5-2  lav);  2,  Moreh  MaHaold  (33-1); 
a,  Breadlirta  Fbpar  (7-1).  19 ran. x ah  hd. 
(S  Dow)  Tote:  £3.80:  Cl  80.  £4  go.  £2.90.  Dual 
F-  E38J0.  Trio-  C2G0  10  CSF.  £69 62. 

44*  {7m  1.GOKZAOA.  T Spratta  (10-1); 
*.  Another  Msdit  (33-U:  3,  Amariom 
Whhpn  (25-1).  1V10  lav  Moan  Blast  ll 
ran.  WO£.  | J Duilopl  T CMJftC3.IO.£5JBft 
£3.40.  DF:  £257.60  Trio-  £401.70.  CSF: 
£238.51. 

8.1  B (1m  4m  1,  KRtSTAL  BREEZE,  J 
Held  (12-1):  2.  Raaayel  [1K|;  s,  SNnhv 
Bnre  (13-2).  B-»  lev  Dr  amain:  Moment 
14  nm.  Sh  hd.  nk.  (W  Uulr)  Tout:  Cl  1.70: 
£460,  Cl. 90.  C18a  Dual  F.  C23.10.  Trla- 
E25.1C  CSF-  £87.72.  Trtcafit  CS23E1.  NR. 
Glow  Forum 

PLACEPan  £221.00.  QUADPOTl  £42.50. 
• Evening  raaritepngn  14. 
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A home  to  call  his  own . . . Barry  Fry  takes  in  the  Posh  atmosphere  at  London  Road  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  Second  Division  club’s  destiny  both  on  and  off  the  field 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Francis  is  committed 
to  the  madhouse  again 


Robert  Piyce  reports  on  the  return 
to  Birmingham  City  of  the  lost  Superboy 


TWICE  burned,  still 
shy,  Trevor  Francis 
has  taken  on  a manag- 
er's job  again.  ‘Tm 
voluntarily  going  back  into 
the  madhouse."  he  says.  His 
grin  is  a little  lopsided. 

Francis  has  travelled  the 
full  ragged  cycle  back  to  Bir- 
mingham City'.  The  club  that 
signed  him  as  a schoolboy  27 
years  3go  has  given  him  his 
last  chance  to  prove  himself 
as  a manager. 

As  a 16-year-old  who  could 
bend  the  ball  to  his  every 
whim,  he  scored  15  goals  in 
his  first  15  games.  Can  Super- 
boy  fly  again?  You  can  see 
him  go  for  take-off  when  Bir- 
mingham open  their  season 
at  home  to  Crystal  Palace  live 
on  Sky  at  Sunday  lunchtime. 

His  friends  think  he  is 
crazy,  he  says,  but  other 
League  managers  are  entitled 
to  be  a trifle  envious.  Admit- 
tedly this  particular  mad- 
house is  run  by  David  Sulli- 
van and  Karren  Brady,  the 
Dastardly  and  Mutt  ley  of  foot- 
bail-club  executives,  but  they 
have  allowed  him  to  spend 
more  than  £3  million  on  new 
players  this  summer  and  the 
fans  are  ready  to  grant  him 
an  almost  bottomless  fund  of 
goodwill. 

"The  city  is  buzzing,"  says 
Francis.  "Birmingham  have 
terrific  potential." 

He  has  brought  in  Paul  Fur- 
long and  Mike  Newell  to  lead 
the  attack.  Barry  Horne  to 
gutird  the  central  midfield 
and  Steve  Bruce  and  Cary-  Ab- 
lett  to  play  in  central  defence. 
"Tin*  spine  of  the  team."  he 


calls  them.  He  has  also  sold 
Brady’s  husband,  the  Cana- 
dian striker  Paul  Peschi- 
salido,  but  the  27-year-old 
managing  director  is  reported 
to  be  impressed  nevertheless 
by  her  new  manager,  or  at 
least  by  the  fact  that  his  sons 
wear  Dolce  & Gabbana. 

Indeed  the  Francis  family 
looks  a picture,  St  Andrews 
will  soon  follow  suit,  and  now 
that  a sufficient  number  of 
Blues  strikers  have  returned 
to  full  fitness  — Furlong, 
Newell.  Paul  Barnes  and 
Kevin  Francis  have  all  been 
injured  in  the  pre-season  — 
the  spine  should  be  fine  too, 
provided  the  goalkeeper  Ian 


Francis . . . twice- burned 


Bennett  regains  the  Inspira- 
tion he  showed  last  season  be- 
fore he  broke  his  hand. 

The  wings,  though,  look 
less  promising.  Francis  has 
been  employing  three  central 
defenders  — Ablett,  Bruce 
and  the  Irish  international 
Gary  Breen  — in  the  Liver- 
pool mode,  with  the  full-backs 
pushed  up  on  the  opposing 
wide  midfielders.  But  Martin 
Grainger  and  Gary  Poole, 
Francis’s  initial  choices  for 
these  positions,  have  yet  to 
look  comfortable  in  their  new 
roles,  and  Grainger  will  any- 
way miss  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son after  picking  up  a knee 
ligament  injury  in  a 2-1  de- 
feat at  borne  to  Everton  last 
Saturday. 

"I  wouldn't  say  we’re  too 
narrow,  no."  Francis  said  po- 
litely after  his  team  escaped 
from  Walsall  with  a 1-1  draw 
last  week.  And  then  he  added: 
"There  are  far  too  many  as- 
sessments made  on  players  in 
pre-season." 

His  teams  have  not  looked 
too  hot  in  the  early  season 
either.  In  1989  Queens  Park 
Rangers  won  only  three  of  15 
games  before  Francis  was 
sacked.  In  1992  Sheffield 
Wednesday  won  four  of  their 
first  19  games  before  catching 
fire  in  the  new  year.  In  1993 
they  won  only  one  of  their 
first  13.  And  the  opening  day 
of  the  following  season 
brought  a setback  that  contra- 
dicted his  judgment,  curdled 
his  confidence  and  did  most 
to  hasten  his  departure  from 
Hillsborough. 

Francis  had  just  spent  £3.6 
million  of  Wednesday's 
money  on  three  new  defend- 
ers to  play  alongside  the 
£2.7  million  Des  Walker,  but 
against  Tottenham's  ill-fated 


Rangers  digest  war  dispatch 
as  rivals  Celtic  chew  on  mint 


DANGERS  will  have  to 
ft  parade  their  talents  In 
Vladikavkaz  after  all  next 
Wednesday,  despite  the 
threat  of  conflict  from 
neighbouring  Chechen  la. 

There  had  been  talk  of 
moving  the  match  from 
southern  Russia  to  Moscow 
but  the  European  govern- 
ing body  Uofa  said  yester- 
day: “The  match  wifi  go 
ahead  as  planned.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  security 
arrangements  are  such  that 
the  venue  did  not  need  to  be 
switched,  given  all  the  in- 
formation we  had." 


Rangers  go  into  the 
second  leg  of  the  Champi- 
ons* League  qualifying- 
round  tie  with  a 3-1  lead 
against  Alania. 

Jim  Bone  has  quit  as 
manager  of  St  Mirren  in 
protest  at  the  sacking  of  his 
assistant  Kenny  McDouall 
for  financial  reasons.  "My 
principles  will  not  allow 
me  to  stay  on,"  he  said. 

Celtic  have  announced  a 
5-1  per  cent  increase  in  turn- 
over to  £16  million  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  helped 
by  a rise  In  season-tickets 
from  18.500  to  29,500. 


‘tiie 


on  sale  every  Thursday 


Villa  snap  up 
£4m  Curcic 
from  Bolton 


Chris  Moore 


Aston  villa  last  night 
spent  a club-record  £4  mil- 
lion on  Bolton  Wanderers' 
highly  rated  Yugoslav  inter- 
national Sasa  Curcic.  But  the 
23-year-old  Serbian  mid- 
fielder is  unlikely  to  make  his 
debut  for  at  least  two  weeks 
while  work  permit  details  are 
sorted  ouL 

The  deal  reunites  Curcic 
with  his  former  Partizan  Bel- 
grade team-mate  Save  Milose- 
vic. whom  Villa  signed  last 
summer  for  £3.5  million.  The 
pair  are  close  friends  and 
Curcic  was  a regular  visitor 
to  Villa  Park  last  season  after 
his  £1.5  million  move  to  Bum- 
den  Park  in  October. 

Brian  Little,  the  Villa  man- 
ager. twice  approached  Bol- 
ton over  Curcic  last  season. 
"This  is  the  one  player  1 have 
been  hying  to  sign  above  all 
others,"  he  said  last  night 
"It's  a fantastic  deal  for  the 
club.  I've  been  in  regular  con- 
tact with  [Bolton's  manager] 
Colin  Todd  over  the  last  six 
months  and  was  resigned  to 
playing  a patient  and  waiting 
game." 

Sunderland  too  are  ex- 
pected to  break  their  transfer 
record  today,  paying  £1.3  mil- 
lion for  Manchester  City's 
Ntall  Quinn.  "It’s  a club  re- 
cord but  he's  an  International 
footballer  and  Tm  delighted  to 
hare  him."  said  Sunderland’s 
manager  Peter  Reid. 

Leicester  paid  Norwich 
£600.000  for  the  defender 
Spencer  Prior  and  are  seek- 
ing to  sign  MiUwail’s  goal- 
keeper Kasey  Keller  for 
£]  million. 


“Famous  Five"  this  expen- 
sively reinforced  back  four 
fell  apart  like  a cheap  T-shirt 
Spurs  won  4-3. 

Walker’s  shortcomings  had 
become  increasingly  evident 
with  age:  Peter  Atherton  had 
to  be  shifted  to  right-back 
when  it  became  apparent  that 
at  least  one  of  the  central  de- 
fenders had  to  be  more  com- 
manding In  the  air;  Ian 
Nolan,  bought  to  play  left- 
back.  looked  more  comfort- 
able on  the  right;  and  Dan 
Petrescu.  bought  to  play 
right-back,  showed  no  under- 
standing of  the  demands  of 
zonal  defending.  Together 
they  played  six  games,  in 
which  Wednesday  conceded 
14  goals  and  dropped  15 
points.  Birmingham  support- 
ers should  already  know  that 
the  Superboy  they  lost  in  1979 
has  not  returned  as 
Superman. 

Sullivan  and  Brady  have 
themselves  had  to  admit  to  a 
few  embarrassing  errors. 
There  was  the  threat  to  force 
the  local  papers  to  pay  to 
cover  the  team  (foiled),  the 
scheme  that  demanded  sup- 
porters pay  extra  for  tickets 
to  away  games  (abandoned), 
and  the  decision  to  close 
down  the  dub's  schools  of  ex- 
cellence (reversed).  Sullivan 
has  also  acquired  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  castigating  Bir- 
mingham supporters.  "If  we 
signed  Alan  Shearer  these 
fans  would  still  find  some- 
thing to  moan  about"  he  told 
reporters  last  month. 

“There  has  been  a lot  of  bad 
publicity  for  the  dub."  Fran- 
cis observed,  "with  too  much 
public  bickering  in  the  news- 
paper columns."  Welcome 
back  to  the  madhouse. 
Trevor. 


Results 


Has-been  who  never 
was  talks  up  Posh 


Paul  Kelso  finds  the  owner-manager  of 
Peterborough  United  champing  at  the  bit 


Soccer 


7.450 


SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUP 
Second  round 

id)  a Rangers  (21  3 

Van  Vo&sen  27.  29.  McCowt  55 
10)  1 Punfonw Bum  (2)  9 

Dart  arty  7Q  F ranch  IQ 

730  UooreZ? 

FBOIDLr  INTERNATIONALS!  Hungary 
ft  United  Arab  emrjies  l;  Sweden  o.  Den- 
man. i. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP;  Seeond- 
rnnad  *mr  East  Fife  v FalLlric  Montrose 
* Cast  Stirling,  Greenock  Morton  v Queen 
of  Saudi;  Stranraer  r Clyde;  Airdrie  v Dun- 
dee: Stirling  AB*On  « Inverness  CT.  Ayr 
Utd  v SI  Johnstone-.  Parti ck  v Hamilton. 
Tin  to  oe  oloyod  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. August  27  and  August  2B. 

Tennis 

ATP  PILOT  PBN  (New  Hirer,  Conn): 
FM  round:  J SfenwWt  (Nett)  M L Glo- 
ria I US)  0-1.  B-2,  B Manic  (Zlml  be  p Cash 
(Aus)  7-0.  6-4:  A Ondowal  (It)  to  K Kg 
com  (StovdK)  o-:.  7-a ; a om  iusi  w s 
Sargsran  (Armenia)  6-3.  ft-ft  0-4.  L 
Bw'jmdn  I Gee)  Ul  J SzymanaW  (Von) 
7-6.  5-7.  0-0  A Cfmno *cor  (Rub)  U C 
MamlU  (US)  7-5.  6-2;  M QooOoer 
(GOr)  M v 0 Aynaoui  (Uor)  B-3,  6-4;  L 
Pan  (Indio)  bt  R Smith  (Bahamas)  6-3, 

6- 4.  L Jenarei  (US)  bi  L Teitekiwn  (lt|  2-6. 

7- 5.  6-4;  S nwula  (Japan)  to  P hjuu- 
hute  (Noth)  3-6. 6-4, 6-t;  S SUM  (Aus)  W 
N Pereira  (Ven)  4-fi.  6-4.  7-5'  K Jam* 
(US)  bl  P Nerval  (Rib)  V6.  6-1.  7-0. 
Sooead  round:  J Courier  (USI  bl  M TTH- 
wom  (Swb)  7-6. 6-a;  Y Kafolalkui  (Bus) 
bl  A Othovskiy  (HU3I  6-7.  6-3.  6-3. 

ATP  RCA  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Unuvwpo- 
Dei.  First  round!  A Conors  (5p)  « a 
Recta  (Ft)  6-1.  6-3;  HI  KnevrfM  (Baba- 
mas)  bl  T Henman  (GB)  6-1  2-6.  6-4;  ■ 
h ICZ)  IX  J Burllto  |Sp]  6-2.  8-4.  S 
IU8f  bf  F Oor/u It  (8 el)  0-1.  6-ft  J 
(Are)  H J OtmeBtob  (US)  6-4.  6-4; 
tSAl  bt  A Vtenea  (Rom)  6-1, 
B-t  J SahMitehi  (US)  bl  0 Weiner  (US) 
6-1  W,  7-6;  C Woockvff  (US)  to  G StU- 
tora  (SA1  6-2.  7-*  D H ye  tar  (Can)  bt  F 
Montana  (US)  6-3.  7-fc  T In  hem  won 
(9m)  M 9 Pot*  (IQ  3-6.  7-6. 6-1.  Second 
round:  p Sored  m,  (US)  to  O Johnson 
(US)  7-6,  6-7.  6-a  T Martin  (US)  M M 
Haded  (Col)  2-6.  6-2.  6-1;  P itewetastg 
(US)  bt  C Caratb  (111  6-3. 6-J;  T Haas  (Oar, 
bi  RFudan  (II)  6-1.  6-2;  D Wboatoa  (U8) 
61  T WMdsrelBO  (Ausi  6-1.  6-1:  P Korda 
(C*|  M S PesraateJa  Pfl  2-4.  6-4,  7-5 

WTA  ACURA  CLASSIC  (Manhattan 

Beach.  Calif);  Rnt  N SByeof  bt  U 

Seek)  WwuflJ  3-6.  6-2.  6-3,  E kbXarawa 
(Run)  bt  B SetKHt  (Aur)  6-3.  6-4.  B nttarer 
(Oor)  bt  G Singer  iGw)  6-2  5-0,  U MoHnB 
(US)  m ft  HiraVj  (Japan)  7-s,  6-3:  k ■*- 
sort  (Neth)  bt  L Holland  (Lanrfa)  6-3,  6-t; 
P Be  grow  (Gof)  W r Basuk)  (Inaol  7-6 
2-6.  6-1;  Kiwi  Po  (US)  bt  M Menial  Wit. 
mayor  6-4.  B-2  Second:  roirert  £ 

Oat  (Get)  bt  K Adams  tUS)  6-4.  6-ft  A 
Cy.an  iS*l  bi  : Wanbnaba  (US)  6-a. 
6-0;  S Pretax  lit.1  hi  N faunal  (Fn  6-7  6-3. 
a-7-  V men  (US)  t>(  L Wild  (USI  6-1 


Whtlr  most  Pre- 
miership manag- 
ers were  plotting 
transfer  coups 
nnd  finalising  team  selec- 
tion for  the  season’s  open- 
ing day,  Barry  Fry,  the  new 
owner-manager  of  Second 
Division  Peterborough 
United,  had  more  pressing 
problems.  It  bad  been  rain- 
ing for  four  hoars  and  the 
gutters  on  the  new  Family 
Stand  coaid  not  cope. 

“It  bucketed  down  all 
afternoon  and  the  gutters 
couldn’t  take  it;  yon  could 
elfin’  swim  in  a couple  of 
the  executive  boxes  after 
an  hour.”  he  said. 

Such  are  the  trials  of  life 
in  the  lower  divisions, 
where  club  finances  can  be 
parlous.  Keeping  the  Posh 
in  the  black  while  making 
sure  they  retain  their  pres- 
ent status  is  the  immediate 
task  for  Fry,  who  fulfilled 
his  long-held  ambition  to 
own  a club  by  paying  an  es- 
timated £500,000  for  a 75 
per  cent  stake  in  Peterbor- 
ough 2 Vs  months  ago. 

Sacked  by  Birmingham 
City  in  May,  be  was  hunting 
for  a job  when  Peterbor- 
ough’s chief  executive  Chris 
Turner,  his  former  assis- 
tant at  Barnet,  invited  him 
to  be  manager.  He  agreed  on 
condition  that  he  be  allowed 
to  buy  into  the  club. 

“I  couldn’t  have  come 
here  only  as  manager,”  he 
says.  “If  Td  been  successful 
Fd  have  moved  on  in  two 
years,  leaving  Peterbor- 
ough in  the  lurch.  And  It 


6-2:  K Data  (Japan)  bt  G loon  Garda  (Sp) 
6-2.  3-6.  6-4.  L Pay— y»on  (US)  bt  F Lu- 
tttnl  (IQ  7-S.  6-£  A tarter  (US)  « D 
Graham  (US)  7-6.  2-6.  7-S. 

Athletics 

ZURKH  GRAND  PRDfc  litra  lOQm  1.  O 

MUcrtMJ  (US)  10.04MC-.  3.  L Chrtatle  (GB) 
torn  AOOnc  1.  A Mxybank  (US)  44.18: 4. 
R Black  (GB)  44J3;  5.  M Rtdwnteon  (GB) 
4457.  11  Ora  huna—  1.  J Pierce  (US) 
13-21. 6.  G Jackson  (GB)  1340.  400—  tar- 
dfen  1.  D Adkins  (US)  47.70  Diana—  I.  L. 
Wooer!  (Gar)  71.08m. 

Woman:  10 Ora:  7,  M Onay  (Jam) 
10  95MC  BOOn  l.  M Mulct*  (UOt) 
1.57.07.  Hn  I.  S Meatertova  (Bus)  4min 
1£5Gmc  (world  record):  7.  P Roddttfe 
(OB)  4JMS4.  loom  bwdlMB  1.  B Bu no- 
vae | Slovak!  12.78.  400—  Hrdir  1.  D 
Hammings  (Jam)  3343.  Wgb  Jompa  1,  S 
Koaiadlncre  (Bui)  202m.  Jnitui  1.  3 
Nerioa  (Gar)  SB J50. 


was  no  good  me  just  bring- 
ing a bit  of  cash  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  club’s  got  bags 
of  potential  but  I’ve  got  to 
get  the  fens  interested.” 

The  Fry  effect  seems  to  be 
working.  Season-ticket 
sales  are  up,  and  all  28 
home  games  have  been 
sponsored  in  advance  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  field 
things  are  looking  up  too. 

“We  beat  Sheffield 
Wednesday  2-0  three  weeks 
ago  and  got  a standing  ova- 
tion. When  you  speak  to  the 
supporters,  they  just  want 
to  f*w»«h  in  foe  top  half  of 
the  table  having  come  19th 
last  year;  I want  promotion 
in  the  first  year.  Being  real- 
istic, I’ve  got  a three-year 
plan  to  get  us  out." 

Watching  Fry  on  the 
training  ground  it  is  clear 
his  dual  responsibilities 
have  not  detracted  from  his 
enthusiasm.  Wearing  only 
shorts  and  boots  he  cajoles 
players  on  two  pitches  at 
once,  looking  every  inch 
the  ”51,  fat  and  happy 
fella"  he  professes  to  be. 

Yet  his  transformation 
from  training-ground  drill 
sergeant  to  boardroom  boss 
is  effortless.  Having  prom- 
ised the  players  a weekend 
away  so  they  can  all  “get  a 
bird,  get  pissed,  and  play  18 
holes  of  golf”,  a now 
double-breasted  Fry  gives  a 
grand  tour  of  the  club's 
London  Road  ground. 

As  we  pass  the  club  secre- 
tary’s office  he  looks  in  and 
signs  a couple  of  players* 
contracts.  He  has  always 


liked  collecting  players:  for 
Peterborough  he  has  al- 
ready signed  nine,  among 
them  Martin  O’Connor 
from  Walsall,  a dub-record 
buy  at  £300,000  and  “the 
best  player  in  the  Second 
Division  last  season,"  he 
says. 

His  relish  for  the  game  is 
born  of  a desire  to  atone  for 
past  failures.  When  he  was 
an  apprentice  at  Manches- 
ter United  in  the  Sixties 
Matt  Busby  told  him  he 
would  be  the  next  Jimmy 
Greaves.  To  a degree  Busby 
was  right,  only  Fry  skipped 
the  scoring  feats  and  went 
straight  for  tbe  drinking. 

“I  pissed  my  fixture  up 
against  the  walL"  he  says. 
“I’m  the  has-been  who 
never  was.  I started  at  the 
top,  foiled,  and  it’s  been 
downhill  ever  since.” 

But  Fry  does  not  dwell  on 
the  past.  Even  his  sacking 
from  Birmingham  — “the 
biggest  surprise  I’ve  ever 
had  in  football’'  — has  not 
left  him  bitter.  ‘Tve  never 
looked  forward  to  a season 
as  much  as  this  one.  I've  got 
to  do  the  business  on  the 
field,  but  I also  want  to  see 
if  this  silly  football  man- 
ager can  run  a club.” 

As  for  his  fluctuating  for- 
tunes. he  says:  “Football’s 
football.  There  are  no  eth- 
ics or  fairness.  It’s  a cut- 
throat business,  but  at  least 
these  days  I don’t  have  to 
plead  for  money  to  buy  a 
player.  I haven’t  got  to 
answer  to  anyone. 

"The  only  certainty  in 
management  is  that  you’ll 
get  the  sack,”  he  says,  and 
adds:  “Of  course,  the 
beauty  of  this  job  is  I can’t 
get  the  sack.” 


Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAQU8:  Baltimore  4,  MIT. 
waukee  3:  Toramo  5.  Boston  7:  Chicago  a, 
New  York  4,  Texas  6.  Detroit  2:  CoMsmla 
4.  Cleveland  2:  OaMand  c,  Mlrmesoa  6; 
Seattle  8.  Kansas  Oty  5 
NATIONAL  UKAOaer  PhtlacMlprila  0.  At- 
lents  2 {tat  a*nwt  PtiffadupMa  2,  Atlanta 
6 CM):  Florida  b.  Goknuo  ft  Clncmnau 
ID.  Sen  Dteso  A:  Montreal  7.  Houston  4; 
Pittsburgh  10.  San  Francisco  T£  Naw  York 
Z.  Chicago  3,  » Loma  4,  Los  Angeles  & 

Bowls 

WOMEH‘8  IffORU)  C5HIPS  (UMflUng. 
ton  Soar  3hiMse»  Rad  Defat:  Secttoa 
OM  Israel  td  (JS  2S-1B;  Cook  toUAr- 
gsttiha  2S-J&  btfand  (W  Line)  tt  Nj- 
ralUa  25-14;  SooOand  (J  Uneoreo)  w-Fty 
25-17;  Zambia  H NZ  25-11;  BuWwua  U 
Ireland  EM  Johnston  ) 25-13:  IWiyila  bt 
Zimbabwe  ZS-Z4.  II  oil  red  bl  Kenya  25-10. 
Section  Tans  Norfolk  la  bt  Saain  25-ft 
SA  bt  Wats*  (ft  Jonea)  25-1  ft  <*ieiaiie  bt 
Swaziland  25- (f;  **  Jersey 

25-2ft  W Sowing  bl  Hong  Kong  25-21; 
Australia  bt  Singapore  2S-1&  Hoaod 
Mhos  Section  Con  F®  bl  MI)S|iSie 
25-12;  NZ  bl  Scotland  28-23;  2ftnbobwo 
bt  laraei  2S-17:  ihnyi  bt  Botswana  25-22: 
hebod  bl  Engiand  25-24.  Zambia  bt  Hol- 
land 2S-Z2:  IfaodUa  M Cook  (s  25-15;  «*S 
bt  Argentina  25-11  Section  Twos  Waiee 
bt  Japan  2S-£  Swa.nanrl  bt  Jereay  25-23: 
aierwey  bt W Samoa  SS-aft  Meog  Koog 
U Singapore  25-21:  Australia  U SA 
76-23.  Mortott  is  bl  PNG  36-18. 

Foes  Dausd  MJvb  Tavdon  Oner  Ire- 
M (P  UoMa.  C Ottoman.  H Taylor.  P 
Nolan)  bt  Botswana  30-lft  Cook  la  bt  Sin- 
gapore 20-15;  SA  bt  Zambia  26-15;  US  bt 
Malaysia  25-33:  Bigland  (N  Shaw,  j 
Baser.  G Fctzgorau.  M Price)  bt  Hong 
Kang  2*-M,  Konya  U HoMnd  27-1$ 
Scptiswd  (V  LWim,  J FwraaL  8 Fomin, 
S Gewisy)  M Swaziland  15-18.  Soctkei 
Twee  FD  bl  Namibia  16-11:  Norfolk  Is  tn 
Japan  30-7;  Wales  (A  Sutherland.  A Daln- 
toti.  J Wilson.  6 Morgan)  bt  Guernsey 
2A-1&  flnm  aWa  bt  Spain  24-0;  Jersey  M 
PNG  21-15,  W Samoa  bl  India  38-13:  NZ 
bl  Ai90nana  33-8.  BM  Hoot  ITenHfaj 
Ossa  Zambia  bl  Cock  Is  ZS-16.  englani 
bl  Mauysu  21-17;  Hong  Kong  bl  HoUaW 
J8-1&  TmiBisal  M Konya  25-6;  Scotland 
drew  with  SA  22-SS  laroai  to  Ireland 


21-11;  Nofanvowe  bt  Singapore  21-17. 
Seodoa  Toe  Onerneey  bt  Japan  Z9-ft 
A...1!  to  PNG  31-12;  Jwuy  bt  W 
Samoa  24-18;  tattle  bt  Argentina  21-17; 
WefaM  bl  NZ  Z3-17.  Canada  to  Namibia 

as-  u.  rv  to  Norton!  w 22-21. 

Chess 

BRmSH  CHAMPIONSHB*  (NtaPnglmm): 
Round  Bstot;  J Parker  1.  C Ward  ft  J 
Emms  0.  A Summerscsis  1;  M Sod  ter  1.  M 
Ferguson  ft  S Ansalt  0.  C Cobb  1:  L 
Mc&uuie  X.  M Hebden  C Dun  worm  i.  a 
Manm  ft  G Lee  0.  j Wilson  1;  A Ledger  a 
G BuCKley  1.  Loaders:  Ward.  Summers- 
cato  6*  Sadler.  Parker.  Cobb  ft  Buckley. 
McSnane.  Ounworfti.  VWfcson  St. 


Cricket 


Kent 


237  and  BM  dec  (G  R Cowdrey  GBnal. 
CBoucs  63-2  aee  and  272-7  (ft  J dmltfe 
Bl).  Qkwas  won  by  toree  wickets.  Linar, 
pool:  Lanca  258  snd  222  (P  C McKeown  82. 
A Runoff  fil).  Darns  Z7B  rr  Tweas  64.  j 
Owan  52)  and  IBM  (M  E Gasser  65). 
Drawn,  ttadn—  Setae  Letca  262  (P  WhttU. 
case  181m;  strong  7-68)  and  246-4  dec  (P 
wmmeese  66.  C D Ramy  72).  Srmam!  217-9 
dec  (N  C Rumps  52.  AD  Edwards  31)  and 
M4.  LfaCS  btSuseas  by  147  runs.  So8lwdfc 
Surrey  138  and  284  (3  J Kennb  88).  Warts 
272  (K  J Piper  ».  Sowed  ^-*4}  and  165-1 
(A  Singfi  61  no).  Warts  won  by  nine  wtek- 
ew.  WMkfardi  294-7  (1  N Flanagan 

139.  D G witaon  54J  and  2DS-6  dec  (Plena- 
gan  52.  A ft  Butcher  54ne).  YerVa  255-6 
dec  (B  Parker  IQQno)  and  250-4  (PerMr 
Sana.  0 J ScfaofwM  74)  Yorks  won  by  sto 
wickets  Worteop  Cota:  Notts  406^7  dec  (P 

Johtaon  78.  G F Archer  SB.  M P Bowman 
S3.  N A Gee  51)  and  127.  Haas  313  JRSM 
Msrr|e  MO.  P R Whittaker  88.  G W White 
55;  Hlndsan  3-09)  and  139  (Bates  6-lTj. 
Notts  won  by  81  runs. 

MkOB  CQtflfflp  CHAUPKJH8KOH 
told  206-6 

BantaS1  4^n'fte^iSn3 

fTpts)  draw  wrth  SmkXk  (*). 

Hockey 

VOLVO  niTtiRHATIOHAL  (Ml  TOtm- 
HAMBHT  (VughL  Nothertamtel:  Hem 
ft  Pakistan  4;  Germany  t.  Hottaud 
*■  Cwmwy  2.  Woteew  Eng- 
tond  ft  SA  4;  Germany  1.  Holland  2;  Ger- 
many 2.  England  S;  Holland  G,  SA  ft 

Evening  Racing 

HAMILTON 

5;°°  V™ , »Vda>=  1,  HiSTEH 

j W oarer  (4-ij-  *,  m.i.t.i, 

ff?  J*Tr«v»-  *>  naU  or  VMow 
fr1.K*J.JlfPf  Flra,lnfl  L*™  7 ran.  I.  nk. 

To“  naa  CLW-  El  JO.  Dual 

HTPM  gS.qHA**>  l«  *** i 1. 

7«T  ON  MSS,  A Mocfay  ra-it  9,  Wed* 
gat  Naeic  (11-1);  9,  Hava*  Balf 


- - Fav  Malbogmo  Pm»- 

J*L  . 2.  (M  CtiOnnan)  To® 
ES80:  £1-90.  £4.20.  Dux)  F;  da  JO  CSF- 
IS™'  7^*9  ^ Svdsj:  t,  PAOBSOY,  J 
^ *VBia*a  0-1):  3,  Notai. 
K"V ' W-Jl  6-4  Fav  Tropical  Bosch.  8 
ft  t (P  Hasiam)  Tm*.  C4jBO;  £i  an 
C1.4Q.  C1.5ft  Dual  R £10.80.  CCT^C34.a 
Tricast  EiB7^a  7aO  (Ira  K isydeta  1, 
CtACBie  BEAUTY.  A Machay  (3-1);  J, 


03-1);  a,  Qu*  Of  Slant 

(6-4  Fair).  6 ran.  4.  2.  (R  Harris)  Tote: 
C4  4ft  dJW.  £ft  10.  Dual  F:  css.«x  CSF. 
£48.86.  B-OO  (la  05yds);  1,  SOCIETY 
OWL,  Dean  UcKoown  (3-1i;  2,  DO  DO 
(10-3);  S,  WsMai  City  (5—2  Fav)  S ran. 
t.  hd.  <C  Thomtan)  Tote:  £3  5ft  Ct^O. 
E2.S0.  Dual  p £4.40.  CSF-  £11J4.  a^o 
(In  05yd«>  i,  ALLSTARS  ROCKET,  J 
Forluna  (3-1);  a,  Ryta*  MaraM  (9-4  Fav); 
3,  Seconds  Away  (10-1),  10  ran.  3X.  IX 
(T  Naughttn)  Tote-  £3.90;  C2JX).  C1.4Q 
C2Aft  Dual  F-  £3.70.  Trio  07.00  CSF: 
£0.79.  Trtcnt  C52L38. 

IlUASPOTi  £47  SO  PLACCPOTi  £296.50 

SANDOWN 

&«S(1m  l4yda)t  S,TATn£A,G  Milligan 
(B-1);  2,  Mbxoobm  (11-21;  a,  Sweadigo^ 
Lnoky  (8-1).  8-4  Fav  Preraflghlor.  9 ran 
2%.  ehd.  ID  Wragg)  Tote:  £9  00:  E3.SO 
CLOO.  £1.71).  Dual  F:  £35.60  Tncr  £48.50 
CSP  £4480.  TricaoC  £38887.  &.1J  (» 
Byda);  1,  paddy  LAO,  p Bloomfield 
(10-1);  2.  Toot  The  Water  (13-27.  L 
(I®-1)-  6-1  Fav  Inca  lima  12 
ran.  IX;  IK  (R  Quran  Tote  £13.10.  £3.00. 
QAO.  £9.10  Dual  F:  £37.60.  Trio:  CJ73.1Q 
C5P  £8817  KB:  Hoi  3hoL  d-as  (1m 
IdSRla):  1,  cams  STALLS,  5 Sand  ere 
(10-1):  2,  Phantom  Quasi  (7-1  Favl'  3. 
Tainted  | JO— Jy.  6 ran.  X.  nk.  tH  Johnson 
Hotaghtonl  Tote:  CIZSO:  £2.60.  Cl. an  cam 
Dual  F:  £17.20.  Trio:  £3140  CSF  QtM 
Ng  Lornberto.  Pater  Nosier.  7.1s  Mm 
Mta  t,  BALLYNAKRLLY,  S Sanders  19^4 
US-21:  3,  Tudor  island 
jjj  J r*0.  ItL  1A  iR  Akehurei)  Tote 
O-K  El-70,  CI  S 0.  £2.10.  Dual  F.  CM  flO 
Trio:  £18.40.  CS f.  £1127.  Trtcast  £7033 
JffU  Prtto,  Royal  Seaton.  7 MS  (im  5* 
Tydffi^WUAL,  Pal  EdOwy  |3-1 Fa„V 
Ueaffoyud  (9-4);  3,  GMSvor  (18-u.  |& 
ran.  Hd.  5.  (Q  Harwcodi  Tola  0.30  El  Tn 
Du“‘  F 13  «■  7r'0:  £3ft20 
CSF-  Bfi-Sft  6.15  (5f  dydah  1,  NAUR 
TOM.  T Quten  (6-2): 

»*— 90  (2-1  Fav).  12  ran 
Tote-  £3.  »ft  £}.aft  cz?a 

F'  SSia  T,I«  C1CL10  CSP 
Eg4.70.  Tricast  £50.76. 

QUADPOU  £2.60  PUICEPOT,  £124,40 

Fixtures 

p.ai>  untem  stated) 

Rugby  League 

AUlAMBCt  Bradtofd  v Leed,.  Caadoto,d 
y HullOtoham  v Warrington:  W«on  v&I? 
!Pr?-  FiratDIvtiiotg Faaotersonev  Vork: 

Cricket 

mUTAHHIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (11.0.  lOU,  JavIT 
Per^fi  Dertryaftlre  » ««HnghaTOitir» 
BHolafc  Gloucesterahtre  v Yorhahlr* 
Cnikiitei^  Kent  r ^crperseL  Old  TM. 
ferrt  Lancashire  v Hampsh./e 
MBUfleaw  v Wmceaierahlra.  bo*i — lT,„, 
Waranckshtre  « Glamorgan.  m 

TOUR  MATCH  111  0.  lour  daysi  13^ 
ter  lo  Wnac  TCCB  *1  v South  AlricTa 

SKOHD  YOUTH  TEST 

island  U-m"  J 

New  Zealand  U-lft 
"^Sunday  glay 


Soccer . 

Gullit 

plays 

name 

game 

Martin  Thorpe  on 

what  may  become  a 
Premiership  blueprint 
for  the  future 


RUUD  GULLIT  yesterday 
offered  an  insight  into 
why  Arsenal  and  other 
Premiership  clubs  are  seek- 
ing high-profile  drawing 
cards  as  managers. 

Chelsea’s  boss  was  speak- 
ing as  Highbury  applied  the 
fine  print  to  Arsine  Wenger's 
contract.  Although  the 
Frenchman  lacks  Gullit’s 
playing  credentials,  Europe  is 
well  aware  of  his  managerial 
record.  And  reputation 
counts  for  everything  when  it 
conies  to  luring  high-calibre 
players  from  the  Continent 
It  took  Gullit  just  one  phone 
call  to  Glanluca  Vialli. 
Franck  Leboeuf  and  Roberto 
Di  Matteo  to  ensure  that  each 
was  on  his  way  to  Stamford 
Bridge. 

."I  went  to  Colin  Hutchin- 
son, the  managing  director, 
and  told  him  who  1 wanted," 
said  Gullit  "Vialli  1 know 
personally;  my  best  friend,  a 
manager,  tipped  me  off  that 
Di  Matteo  was  available;  and 
Leboeuf  is  someone  I knew 
was  a good  player. 

“I  then  phoned  each  one. 
Just  one  phone  call  each. 
Then  I left  the  negotiations  to 
Colin  because  wages  and  fees 
are  not  my  concern.” 

The  signings  have  had  a 
galvanising  affect  on  the  club 
and  season-ticket  sales  have 
reached  a club-record  £3  mil- 
lion. Replica  shirt  sales  and 
other  merchandising  have 
also  gone  through,  the  roof 
Hutchinson  confirmed  Gul- 
lit’s Influence.  "We've  got  two 
marvellous  plusses,”  he  said, 
"Ruud’s  reputation  through- 
out Europe  and  the  attraction 
of  London  to  overseas  play- 
ers. If  you  had  said  two  years 
ago  that  Gullit,  Vialli  and  Di 
Matteo  were  coming  to  Chel- 
sea they  would  have  put  you 
in  a loony  bin  and  thrown 
away  the  key.” 

Gullit  also  revealed  that 
money  was  a major  factor  in 
his  decision  to  buy  European. 
"I  could  have  bought  English 
players  Instead,”  he  said. 
“But  they  cost  money  and  I 
couldn’t  afford  it.” 

He  went  on  to  predict  that 
Chelsea's  lead  In  employing  a 
separate  person  to  negotiate 
transfers  would  increasingly 
be  followed  in  England-  “The 
old  way  is  too  much  for  one 
man.  You  can’t  manage,  train, 
do  the  paperwork.  You  don’t 
have  enough  time,  and  every- 
body has  his  own  specialties." 

However,  he  argued  that 
there  was  still  a place  for  tra- 
ditional English  methods  on 
the  pitch.  “In  Euro  96  Eng- 
land played  in  the  European 
way  and  everybody  loved  it 
But  what  toe  English  must 
not  do  is  just  play  the  Euro- 
pean way.  You  must  make  a 
mixture  of  it;  keep  your  own 
identity  and  take  some  things 
that  are  good  from  abroad  to 
improve  your  game. 

"The  English  identity  is 
famous  worldwide.  But  I can 
feel  something  is  changing  at 
Chelsea  and  to  the  whole 
English  game." 


Sport  in  brief 


Equestrianism 

The  £120,000  Silk  Cut  Derb 
which  opens  at  Hicks te; 
today,  has  drawn  entries  fra 
11  nations,  writes  John  Ker 
Michael  Whitaker,  the  fo( 
times  winner,  rides  Elton  ai 
a loan  Irish  horse,  Touc 
down,  and  Nick  Skelton 
expected  to  partner  Cathlee 

A £5.000  bonus  will  be  pa 
should  a rider  win  bol 
tomorrow’s  Derby  trial  ar 
the  Derby  itself 

Olympic  Games 

Athens  yesterday  became  tt 
fourth  city  to  submit  a bid  1 
host  the  2004  Games,  one  da 
before  the  IOC  deadline. 


Cricket 

News  and  Scores 

0891  22  88+ 

Counties  update 

hsrbrshln  31  MHdk max  40 
Durtw"  32  Noritianta.  +1 
Esw  33  WcMriBiiMB  42 
Gtamoraan  34  Samara*  43 
a«*c«.  35  Surrey  44 

HarapShb1®  36  *?uosqn  45 
Kant  37  Warwick!.  4a 

La"«*  SB  WoroMMr  47 
Le*cs-  38  Yorkshire  48 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 

can*  cost  38pAidn  cheap  rate. 
mm  m eB  tohor  times.  Supped  by; 

MS.  IS  Mark  Lane.  Lands  LSI 
8LB.  Hetpsne:  dm  713  4473 

Spirt 

®7ftfGuardianl 


/ 
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‘It  was  a collective  nervous  breakdown . . . T rafalgar 
Square  was  torched  and  other  places  were  trashed’ 


* 


- Vk 


perfect 
;k  > • ' 


THE  END.  The  line  was 
graphically  drawn 
under  the  Great  Sum- 
mer trf  sport  last  night. 
Euro  Cops  96,  the  latest  pro- 
gramme  in  BBCTs  challeng- 
ing Inside  Story  series,  not 


only  ransacked  the  generally 
- held  national  perception  and 
presumption  that  the 
summers  soccer  champion- 
ship had  passed  off  in  a feel- 
good glow  of  sweetness  and 
light,  but  also  made  one  ques- 
tion the  carefree  natures  of 

those  seeking  to  bring  the  al- 
together more  unwieldily  gi- 
gantic World  Cup  or  Olympic 
Games  to  London  early  in  the 
new  century. 

As  last  night’s  Qhn  showed, 
England’s  defeat  on  penalties 
by  Germany  lathe  semi-final 
at  Wembley  on  June  26  trig- 
gered su<A  a mayhem  of  mis- 
begotten malevolence  around 
the  country  that  any  boasts 
about  English  soccer  being 


free  of  hooliganism  flew  out  of 
the  windows  as  violently  fast 
as  the  bricks  that  had  just 

snnwt»xi  them 

Yet  until  last  night  the  after* 
math  of  th«»  Oeirnany  mqteh 
had  scarcely  been  debated. 
Were  even  wise  men  so  caught 
np  in  the  drama  of  the  penalty 
shoot-out  that  night  that  they 
could  not  be  bothered  to  exam- 
ine the  vicious  sequel  on  the 
streets? 

Did.  perhaps,  the  tabloids 
and  the  overexcftable  in 
broadcasting  semi -con- 
sciously choose  to  ignore  the 

T-infc  romtd  England  nn  the 

night  of  June  26  in  palpable 
guilt  at  the  xenophobic  preju- 
dice against  Kraut  and  Fritz 


and  Him  into  which  they  had 
tapped  through  all  the  days 
before  the  match? 

Or  was  it  simply  an  accident 
of  timing  and  the  onrush  of 
new  deadlines?  By  Friday 
morning,  36  hours  after  the 

riots,  the  rioters  had  been 
rounded  up  and  the  injured 
were  being  cared  for — and 
there  was  still  much  merrier 
newsdesk  mileage  to  be  had 
from  Gareth  Southgate's 
mother’s  opinion  on  his  mi«s- 

You  can  sympathise  with 
dm  police  at  being  upset  this 

morning  with  the  film's  out- 
come, but  it  is  the  way  of  this 
world.  When  full  cooperation 
was  promised  to  the  BBC  two 
years  ago  the  Association,  of 


Chief  Police  Officers  had  in 
mind  a fe^ln^fng  little  film 
illustrating  the  amount  of  con- 
scientious skill  and  painstak- 
ing planning  that  had  gone 

into  ensuring  the  success  and 
placidity  ofEuro  96.  But  most 
of  such  footage — crisply  in- 
formed and  uniformed  offi- 
cers with  clipboards  poised — 
hit  the  cutting-room  floor  as 
terminally  as  the  flames 
burned  out  cars  in  Trafalgar 
Square  on  the  night  of  June  26. 
Who  could  expect  the  award- 
winning  documentary  film- 
maker Ian  Stuttard  and  his 
assistant  producer  David 
Boardman  to  do  otherwise? 

Mind  you,  there  is  another 
film,  to  be  made  by  someone, 


some  time,  on  the  Football 
Association’s  crazily  haphaz- 
ard ticket  distribution  for  the 
championship.  Segregation  of 
fans  was  a cornerstone  of  the 
police  operation,  but  the  FA’S 
policy  seemed  at  times  akin  to 
tossing  down  confetti-like 
handfuls  of  tickets  from  the 
top  of  Nelson’s  Column  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  of  foe 
tournament  Itwassuperb 
policing  and  sheer  good  luck 
which  kept  the  stadiums  free 
of  trouhle;  as  weQ  as  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  booties  came 
over  simply  to  observe  and 
not  to  play. 

What  was  most  enlighten- 
ing, however,  was  how  the  di- 
sastrous final  chapter  obvi- 


ously took  the  police — and 
the  film  makers  — by  com- 
plete surprise.  No  amount  of 
meticulous  police  planning 
costing  £20  million  could  have 
prepared  them  for  the  scale  of 
grief  and  despair  that  was  so 
suddenly  visited  on  England's 
towns  and  villages  that  night 
when  Southgate  muffed  his 
kick.  Grief  it  was.  and  the 
grief  was  manifest.  The  youth 
erf  England  could  not  handle  it. 

It  was  a collective  and  erup- 
tive nervous  breakdown  for  an 
hour  or  three  into  the  dark 
hours.  Trafalgar  Square  was 
torched  all  right,  but  other 
places  all  round  the  country 
were  trashed:  Mansfield,  Gil- 
lingham. Kidderminster.  Yeo- 


vil, Norwich,  Bedford,  Dun- 
stable ...  It  was  large-scale 
and  serious  disorder.  The 
police  admit  that  their  emer- 
gency-call service  almost  col- 
lapsed and  had  not  been  so 
dramatically  stretched  since 
the  waste-laying  night  of  the 
great  gale  of 1987. 

One  man  was  almost  killed, 
an  innocent  Russian  visitor  to 
Brighton  (where  earlier  seven 
distraught  men  had  to  be  res- 
cued after  throwing  them- 
selves off  the  Palace  Piert.  He 
had  been  mistaken  fora  Ger- 
man and  was  stabbed  repeat- 
edly. In  vengeance  for  a penal- 
ty miss.  During  the  Great 
Summer  of  Sport.  Good  rid- 
dance toil. 


Cricket 



Tour  match : Leicestershire  v Pakistanis 

Spin  sends 

tourists 

tumbling 


Neville  Fouiger 
at  Grace  Road 


PAKISTAN  were  saved 
from  acute  embar- 
rassment by  a ninth- 
wicket  partnership  of 
79  between  Mushtaq  Ahmed 
and  Ata-ur-  Rehman  in  a curi- 
ously low-key  affair  here 
yesterday. 

On  a. pitch  taking  apprecia- 
ble turn,  the  tourists  slipped 
to  142  for  eight  in  67  overs 
before  lunch  after  winning 
the  toss.  But  Mushtaq  helped 
bring  a semblance  of  respect- 
ability. finishing  as  top  scorer 
with  38  in  a total  of  221. 

By  the  close  Leicestershire 
were  26  for  one,  the  opener 
Iain  Sutcliffe  being  bowled  by 
foe  final  ball  of  the  day  from 
Mohammad  Akram. 

The  good  news  for  Pakistan 
was  that  Aamir  Sohail  came 
through  his  first  competitive 
innings  since  the  hand  injury 
that  kept  him  out  of  the 
second  Test  at  Headingley.  He 
produced  some  typically  flam- 
boyant shots  in  his  58-ball  in- 
nings before  being  bowled  for 
30.  attempting  an  extravagant 
sweep  against  the  left-arm 
spin  of  Matthew  Brimson. 

Brunson  had  a good  day. 
taking  four  for  39  in  21  overs, 
and  the  off-spinner  Adrian 
Pierson  claimed  three  for  44  in 
20  overs.  But  Pakistan,  who 
included  seven  of  their  side 
from  the  Headingley  Test,  con- 
tributed to  their  own  downfall 
with  some  indisciplined  and 
reckless  stroke-play. 

Only  Salim  Malik  and 
Mushtaq  could  claim  to  have 


been  undone  by  quality  deliv- 
eries. Salim,  having  batted 
139  minutes  for  32,  was 
caught  off  his  glove  at  <dip  as 
he  tried  to  cut  a ball  which 
turned  and  lifted.  Mushtaq 
was  unable  to  avoid  a deliv- 
ery from  Gordon  Parsons 
which  jumped  at  him  and  he 
was  given  out  caught  behind 
despite  pointedly  rubbing  his 
left  elbow  as  he  walked  to  the 
dressing  room. 

The  rest  of  Pakistan's  top 
order  was  guilty  of  a loss  of 
concentration  until  Mushtaq 
and  Rehman  showed  how  to 
play  on  a spinners’  pitch.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  9ee  how 
Mushtaq  the  leg-spinner  uses 
the  conditions. 

PAKISTAN  XI 
Ftrut  famine* 

Studab  Katxr  b Brunson ... 23 

StuMd  Anwar  c Ntton  h uiflna i 

eased  Anwar  K Nwnn  b Brtmaon  ....  a* 

'Aamir  SohgJI  b Bdmscn  30 

SaJOn  Malik  c Parsons  b Pierson 32 

Acfl  MtitUbe  C Smith  b Pierson f 4 

IMoln  Khan  c 4 b Pierson 2 

Saqlsin  Muahtwi  e Nton  b Parsons  4 
Mushtaq  Ahmed  c Ntxon  b Parsons  33 
AW-ut-Rahmsn  e Smith  b Brimson  . SO 

Mohammad  Akron  rat  out . O 

Extras  (b5,  tolS.  wl.  nM) 33 

Total  pi  «git| 2*1 

M a • slifcile  S.  SS.  60,  S».  12B.  131. 
M2.  142.  221. 

SasrOKBs  MHIro  1S-3-4Q-V.  Parsons 
23-M2-2;  Walls  £-2-18-0;  Pierson 
20-3-44-3:  Brimson  21-S-38-4;  Clarks 
4-1-10-0. 


D L Maddy  nol  out S 

IJ  SutcUtta  b Mohammad  Akron  is 
Extras  (bl,  art) 8 

Total  (lor  1.  10  overs) 23 

FaA  of  sridesfc  2H. 

To  bee  B F Smith.  A HSMi.  V P Clarks.  *V 
J Wens.  TP  A Nixon.  D 4 MtUns,  a J Par- 
soot,  ARK  Pteraon.  M T Brimson. 
BaxeBwp  Ats-op-Reivnan  2-0-A-p.  Mo- 
hammad Akram  5-1-18-1;  Mushtaq  Ah- 
med 3-1-3-fl. 

Umpires:  M J Kitchen  and  0 Sharp. 


Leadership  up  for  grabs  as  top 
three  counties  take  time  out 


KENT  and  Derbyshire 
can  put  unanswerable 
pressure  on  the  three 
counties  above  them  in  the 
championship  over  the 
next  few  days. 

The  leaders  Surrey  and 
third-placed  Essex  are  coin- 
cidentally given  time  off  on 
rota,  and  Leicestershire, 
who  lie  between  them  in 
the  table,  entertain  the 
Pakistani  tourists. 

Since  Kent  and  Derby- 
shire each  have  185  points 
and  Surrey  are  only  seven 
better  off,  the  odds  favour  a 
new  look  at  the  top  come 
Monday  evening,  if  not 
sooner.  Even  Yorkshire,  in 
sixth  place  on  177  points, 
could  take  over  the  leader- 
ship should  Kent  and  Der- 
byshire slip  up. 

Marie  Ealham’s  strained 
rib  muscle  again  keeps  him 


out  of  Kent’s  side  for  the 
visit  of  Somerset  to  Canter- 
bury. The  main  threat  to 
Kentish  hopes  may  come 
from  Andrew  Caddick, 
back  from  England  duty. 

Dominic  Cork  likewise 
returns  for  Derbyshire  at 

which  is  jnst  as  well  since 
Colin  Wells  and  Andrew 
Harris  are  ruled  out. 

Richard  Kettleborough, 
23,  who  has  been  among  the 
runs  in  the  Yorkshire 
seconds,  has  the  task  of 
replacing  Michael  Sevan, 
now  returned  to  Australia, 
against  Gloucestershire  at 

Bristol. 

# Mike  Getting  has  recov- 
ered from  arthroscopic 
knee  surgery  only  two 
weeks  ago  aild  is  included 
in  the  Middlesex  squad 
against  Worcestershire. 


Ice  Hockey 

Save  the  British  goaltender 


Vic  BatchaMar 


revealed  their  line-up  for  the 
new  season  yesterday,  they 
completed  a full  set  of  Super- 
league  clubs  employing  over- 
seas goaltenders. 

The  28-year-old  former 
Finnish  international  Mika 
Rautio.  who  played  for 
Kiekko-Sspoo  in  his  country’s 
Elite  League  last  season,  will 
contest  the  goal  tender’s  posi- 
tion with  last  season’s  incum- 
bent foe  22-year-old  Stephen 
Foster,  a member  of  Great 
Britain’s  World  Champion- 
ship squad. 

Foster.  Scott  O’Connor 
(Nottingham)  and  Jason 
Wood  (Cardiff)  are  the  only 
indigenous  goalies  among  16 
employed  by  the  eight  Super- 
league  clubs.  The  news  coin- 


th  an  attack  by  foe 
Great  Britain  goal- 
Martin  McKay  on 
sees  as  the  demise  of 
rained  netmlnders  at 
ivel  of  the  game  here. 
ies  seem  to  be  assum- 
because  a goalie  is  a 
:he  is  better  than  a 
IcKay  told  foe  Ice 
News  Review.  “That 
^esarlly  true." 
left  Sheffield  Steel- 
a Canadian,  Wayne 
was  preferred  to  him 
ritifih  Championship 
Vembley  last  March, 
ugh  Cowley  had  bro- 
iger  during  the  pre- 


it  the  tone  for  ™hat 

now  and  was  foe 
in  the  coffin  as  for 
concerned."  said 

bo  is  seeking  a pom- 

a dub  outside  the 


England  expects . . . the  world  No.  1 Laura  Davies,  winner  of  two  majors  already  this  year,  takes  an  iron  to  the  Woburn  woods  in  practice  frank  baron 

David  Davies  on  the  young  phenomenon  who  defends  her  Weetabix  Women’s  British  Open  title  today 

Woburn  wired  for  Webb 


Rugby  Union 


Roumat 

leads 

against 

Wales 

OLIVIER  ROUMAT  will 
become  the  first 
Frenchman  to  captain 
the  Barbarians  against  a full 
international  team  when  they 
play  Wales  at  Cardiff  Arms 
Park  on  Saturday  week. 

The  lock  forward  from  Dax. 
capped  62  times  by  France, 
will  lead  a quality  side  con- 
taining 12  senior  internation- 
als from  nine  countries. 

Roumat  is  joined  by  three 
compatriots  in  the  centres 
Stephane  Glas  and  Richard 
Dourthe  and  the  uncapped 
Biarritz  full-back  David 
Arrieta. 

Aran  Pene.  15  times  an  All 
Black,  is  given  the  chance  to 
pack  down  opposite  his 
cousin  Hemi  Taylor,  the 
Wales  flanker  born  in  New 
Zealand.  Argentina’s  scrum- 
half  Augustin  Pichot,  who  is 
wanted  by  several  English 
riubs.  will  link  with  Austra- 
lia's Pat  Howard  at  half-back, 
and  there  will  be  a special 
frisson  when  foe  Cardiff  wing 
Nigel  Walker  squares  up  to 
leuan  Evans,  Wales's  captain. 

Two  uncapped  Fijians  in 
Aparama  Bose  and  Marika 
Gasuna  will  add  to  the  cosmo- 
politan atmosphere  alongside 
players  from  Scotland,  Ire- 
land anH  Canada. 

• Jonah  Lomu  hopes  to  be  fit 
for  the  first  Test  against 
South  Africa  in  Durban  on 
Saturday.  The  All  Black  wing 
scored  a try  on  his  return 
from  a left  knee  cartilage  in- 
jury In  the  31-23  midweek 
win  against  Eastern 
Province. 

• The  former  New  Zealand 
captain  Mike  Brewer,  who 
now  plays  for  the  Dublin- 
based  Blackrock  College  club, 
will  be  part  of  Ireland’s  inter- 
national coaching  staff  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 


JUST  12  months  ago 
foe  slightly  built  and 
shy  Karrie  Webb 
stood,  arms  aloft,  on 
foe  18th  green  at  Wo- 
burn. She  had  just  won,  by 
the  massive  margin  of  six 
shots,  the  Weetabix  Women's 
British  Open  and  within 
seconds  of  holing  the  winning 
birdie  putt  she  was  wet 
through,  half-drowned  in 
champagne  sprayed  over  her 
by  some,  fellow  Australian 
competitors. 

It  was  a big  start  to  some- 
thing that  was  to  become 
much  bigger.  Webb,  who  had 
never  won  as  a professional 
and  was  still  only  20,  took 
away  £60,000  for  that  victory 
but  more  Importantly,  gath- 
ered the  confidence  that  has 
helped  her  to  perhaps  foe 
most  impressive  start  to  a 
golfing  career  ever  made,  by 
man  or  woman. 

Since  that  dramatic, 
drenching  moment  this 
world- wide  Webb  — she 
comes  from  Queensland, 
plays  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  — has  produced  some 
simply  astonishing  results. 
Having  got  her  US  Tour  card, 
about  which  more  later,  she 
finished  second  in  her  first 
event  there.  The  Aussie  good- 
onyers  were  still  pouring  in 


Michael  Button 

taUhrimsinlam 


PROFESSIONAL  who 
has  won  more  majors 
than  Nick  Faldo,  and 
more  prize-money  than  any 
golfer  in  history,  is  offered 
at  L 000-1  by  British  book- 
makers to  win  on  his  Euro- 
pean Tour  debut  in  the 
Chemapol  Trophy  Czech 
Opes  starting  here  today. 

Ivan  Lendl,  the  former 
tennis  world  No.  1.  winner 
of  eight  Grand  Slam  events 


when  she  went  and  won  her 
second  event. 

This  was  quite  unprece- 
dented, and  sporting  Austra- 
lia was  almost  incoherent 
Even  in  that  determinedly 
chauvinistic  country  such 
success  could  hardly  be  ig- 
nored and  Webb,  to  her  great 
delight,  became  the  first  wom- 
an to  go  on  the  cover  of  Golf 
Digest  Australia  since  Jan. 
Stephenson  did  so  to  the  late 

Seventies. 

Nor  was  that  all  In  her  next 
three  OS  tournaments  she  fin- 
ished seventh,  fourth  and 
sixth  and  took  a clear  lead  to 
the  US  Money  List 

No  one,  except  maybe  she 
herself  expected  such  a situa- 
tion to  last  Rookies  are  ex- 
pected to  behave  themselves, 
to  show  respect  for  their  more 
experienced  colleagues;  in 
short,  in  the  in-phrase,  to  pay 
their  dues.  Webb  treated  that 
concept  with  traditional  Aus- 
tralian contempt:  she  went 
out  and  also  won  the  ninth 
event  to  which  she  played 
and  since  then  she  has  had  a 
sixth  and  two  seconds. 

In  her  American  season  so 
far  she  has  missed  only  one 
cut,  and  finished  out  of  the 
top  20  only  three  times  in  18 
tournaments.  She  Is  still  top 
of  the  US  Money  List  with 


and  more  than  $20mUlion 
(£13  million),  is  the  illustri- 
ous rookie  aiming  to  beat 
Europe’s  elite  at  a sport  he 
has  been  playing  seriously 
for  only  two  years.  He 
played  tennis  right-handed 
until  his  retirement  in  1994 
but  is  a left-handed  golfer. 

Lendl,  36,  was  born  in 
Ostrava  in  upper  Moravia 
and  his  parents  still  five  in 
Prague,  though  he  is  now 
an  American  citizen  and 
lives  in  Connecticut.  His  in- 
terest in  professional  golf 
began  when  he  signed,  with 


3643,591  (£415.000).  some 
£158,000  ahead  of  the  nearest 
American,  Meg  MaUon,  to 
fifth.  Her  main  rivals  are  Eng- 
land’s Laura  Davies,  who  is 
$17,000  behind  in  second,  and 
the  Swedes  Anruka  Soren- 
stam and  Liselotte  Neumann, 
who  are  $103,000  and  $114,000 
behind  respectively. 

As  an  indication  of  just  how 
spectacular  a start  Webb  1ms 
made,  she  began  the  season 
hoping  that  she  might  finish 
in  the  top  40  of  foe  US  Money 
List  and,  maybe,  become 
Rookie  of  the  Year.  The  other 
contender  for  that  title  is  Ja- 
pan's Mayumi  Hirase,  who 
has  actually  dome  quite  well 
certainly  up  to  normal  rookie 
standards,  and  h«<i  missed  the 
cut  five  times  in  20  events, 
had  four  top-10  finishes,  no 
wins  and  is  36th  in  the  list 
$531,000  behind  Webb. 

There  are  times,  of  course, 
when  even  Webb  finds  all  this 
hard  to  believe.  "I  have  to 
pinch  myself  sometimes,'’  she 
admits,  “and  ask  myself  if  it's 
real”  She  has  bought  a house  , 
in  Orlando,  has  divested  her- 
self of  her  caddie- boyfriend  | 
and  has  drawn  contracts  from  I 
Titieist  food  clothing,  Hoi- 1 
den  cars  and  foe  Oakley  sun- 1 
glasses  which  unfortunately 
hide  her  wide,  hazel  eyes.  j 


Mizuno,  a tennis  equip- 
ment contract  that  also 
stipulated  that  he  use  the 
company's  clubs. 

Lendl  then  had  a handi- 
cap of  seven  and  was 
clearly  in  breach  of  the 
rules  on  amateur  status.  “I 
had  taken  money  so  it  was 
easin'  to  declare  myself  a 
professional  than  keep  ask- 
ing what  I coold  do  because 
of  the  rules.  It  was  just  for 
convenience,**  he  said. 

He  has  been  competing  on 
the  American  Celebrity 
Tour  With  the  likes  of 


It  is  a stunning  change  of 
lifestyle,  and  one  which 
might  never  have  happened. 
Towards  foe  aid  of  last  year, 
although  she  had  won  the 
British  Open,  she  ran  into  the 
intransigent  authorities  who 
run  American  women’s  golf 
and  was  required  to  go 
through  the  two  qualifying 
schools  before  getting  her 
card.  Three  weeks  before  foe  1 
final  school  she  fell  down 
some  stairs  In  London  and  | 
broke  her  wrist  i 


Webb.,  .top  of  money  list  | 


Michael  Jordan,  Dan  Ma- 
rino, John  El  way  and  the 
current  world  tennis  No.  i 
Pete  Sampras.  He  has  les- 
sons from  Faldo's  coach 
David  Leadbetter  at  the  lat- 
ter’s Lake  Nona  complex, 
and  last  week  won  his  big- 
gest cheque  so  far.  £3.000. 

Lendl  was  known  as  “Old 
Stoneface”  on  the  tennis 
courts  because  of  his  lack 
of  visible  emotion,  but  yes- 
terday be  bid  his  stage 
fright  with  dry  humour.  “I 
have  no  pretensions  about 
becoming  a Tour  player,'* 


Fortunately  it  was  a “green- 
i stick’*  fracture  — “I  have 
young  bones’’  — and  after  a 
fortnight's  lay-off  she  was  hit- 
ting balls  again. 

She  was  not  sure,  though, 
when  she  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tour  school,  whether  foe 
injury  would  withstand  the 
intensive  practice  and  the 
four  most  nerve-racking 
rounds  most  golfers  ever  en- 
dure. She  came  second. 

Now  she  is  back  to  defend 
the  title  that  started  it  all 
*Tve  been  looking  forward  to 
it  all  this  year,”  she  said  yes- 
terday. ■’Defending  is  very 
special."  She  played  the 
course  yesterday  and  the 
memories,  particularly  of  foe 
back  nine  in  the  final  round 
last  year,  flooded  back. 

Last  year  she  played  a shot 
through  an  infinitesimal 
space  in  the  trees  at  foe  16th, 
a shot  Seve  might  have , 
spurned  as  being  too  danger- 
ous. “I  have  to  say.”  she  j 
smiled  yesterday,  "that  it  I 
looked  harder  this  year  than  T I 
remembered  it  being-’' 

At  the  time  it  seemed  a shot 
played  with  foe  frill  confi- 
dence of  youth,  but  now  she 
admits;  “I  had  a six-shot  lead 
and  yet  I was  so  nervous- 
Those  nine  holes  were  foe 


he  said.  "I  am  not  good 
enough.  My  ambition  is  to 
be  able  to  play  a round 
without  looking  for  the 
ball  My  aim  here  will  sim- 
ply be  not  to  embarrass 
myself." 

The  Czechs  will  not  mind 
if  he  does.  "Ivan  will  at- 
tract more  people  to  golf 
than  Seve  [Ballesteros]  or 
Bernhard  [Langer]  because 
he  is  the  most  famous 
sportsman  in  our  country," 
said  Han  os  Goldscbeider. 
president  of  the  Czech  Golf 
Federation. 


BARBARIANS)  D Antata  (Btarrflzl.  A 
Bom  (Fiji),  s On  a Dowth»  (both 
Francel.  N WaOor  (Wataa);  P W— M 
(Australia).  A Pfohot  lArgotiUna):  A Watt. 
J Haw  (both  Scotland).  R Snow  i Canada  i 
a Hoed  (Australia).  O nownaS  (France. 

capil.  M Qaaana  (Flfl).  A Rm  (New 
Zealand).  D Cortarr  (Ireland) 

WmI— URBO  R Bum  (Wales).  P J*o 
(Pontypridd).  R CoBtao  (Wales).  R Jonoa 
(Wales).  P Burt*  (Ireland).  S Dsvfaa 
(Treoretiy  and  Wales  AJ. 


Rugby League 


Wigan  chief 
sent  for  trial 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


THE  Wigan  chairman  Jack 
Robinson  has  been  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  Bolton 
Crown  Court  on  charges  of 
perverting  foe  course  of  jus- 
tice and  inciting  the  making 
of  false  instruments. 

Robinson,  54,  who  has  been 
in  charge  at  Central  Park  for 
five  years,  is  alleged  to  have 
perverted  the  course  of  jus- 
tice between  February  20  and 
March  3 by  instigating  a 
fraudulent  damages  claim 
against  the  Wigan  Observer 
newspaper. 

He  is  also  charged  with  in- 
citing Alf  Davies,  foe  chief  ex- 
ecu  five  at  Leeds,  to  make 
false  instruments,  namely  let- 
ters to  the  Wigan  dub.  on 
February  21  and  March  5. 

Earlier  charges  iff  conspir- 
acy. brought  by  foe  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  against 
Robinson  and  John  Martin,  a 
fellow  Wigan  director,  have 
been  dropped. 

Robinson,  who  appeared  be- 
fore Wigan  magistrates  yes- 
terday. will  reappear  for  a 
plea  and  directions  hearing  at 
Bolton  on  September  23.  He 
was  granted  conditional  bail 
• Chris  Jqynt,  foe  St  Helens 
back-row,  may  return  against 
Sheffield  on  Sunday  after  an 
ankle  injury.  The  prop  Adam 
Pogerty  is  free  to  play  after  the 
disciplinary  committee  yester- 
day found  no  case  to  answer 
after  he  was  reported  during 
Saturday's  wtn  to  Paris. 
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Lendl  hits  the  fairways  at  odds  of  1,000-1 
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SportsOusardian 


Arsenal 
reveal 
hand  of 
Wenger 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Frenchman  Ar- 
sene  Wenger  is  the 
new  manager  of 
Arsenal.  The  choice 
became  clear  yester- 
day when  the  Highbury  club 
confirmed  they  had  signed 
two  French  players,  one  for 
£4  million. 

Arsenal  would  not  have 
paid  out  without  instructions 
from  a new  manager,  and  the 
fact  that  the  pair  are  French 
and  little  known  outside  their 
own  country  confirms  Wen- 
ger’s imminent  arrival 
Both  are  midfielders,  Re  mi 
Garde  from  Wenger’s  old  dub 
Strasbourg,  and  the  £4  mil- 
lion Patrick  Vieira  from 
Milan,  who  both  signed  ahead 
of  today's  deadline  for  eligi- 
bility for  the  first  three 
rounds  of  the  Uefa  Cup. 

Formal  confirmation  of 
Wenger's  arrival  at  Arsenal  is 
being  delayed  pending  agree- 
ment over  an  early  release 
from  his  contract  with  the 
Japanese  dub  Grampus  Eight 
which  is  due  to  run  out  in 
November. 

Vieira,  a 20-year-old  defen- 
sive midfielder,  is  a rising 
star,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
French  national  team  and, 
when  with  Cannes,  the  youn- 
gest captain  in  French  foot- 
ball He  was  due  to  play  in  the 
French  Olympic  team,  but 
picked  up  an  injury. 

Garde  is  30  — bringing  to 
seven  the  number  of  30-plus 
players  in  the  Arsenal  squad 
— and  an  international  with 
six  caps.  He  was  out  of  con- 
tract at  Strasbourg  and  joined 


as  a free  agent  under  the  Bos- 
nian ruling. 

Yesterday  Bruce  Rioch  was 
said  to  be  ‘‘very  aggrieved 
and  very  upset”  by  the  sports 
lawyer  Mel  Goldberg  over  his 
sacking.  However,  Goldberg 
denied  suggestions  that  Rioch 
— who  is  expected  to  receive 
a £500.000  pay-off  — was  plan- 
ning to  sue  the  dub. 

The  Scot  was  not  given 
enough  time  to  complete  the 
job.  said  Goldberg,  who 
added:  “Wenger  won’t  be  able 
to  get  the  team  changed  in  a 
year  and  anyway  may  not  be 
free  until  November.  If  that 
happens,  a third  of  ttte  seaon 
is  gone,  so  I suspect  the 
results  won't  be  very  good." 

Goldberg  threw  some  light 
on  the  back-stage  tensions 
that  existed  when  he  said: 
“Obviously  in  the  latter  days 
Bruce  didn't  get  on  with  the 
board  and  one  individual  in 
particular.”  This  was  a refer- 
enece  to  the  Arsenal  vice- 
chairman  David  Dein. 

Referring  to  the  feet  that 
Arsenal  signed  just  one 
player.  John  Lukic  on  a free 
transfer,  in  14  months,  Gold- 
berg said:  “After  the  George 
Graham  debacle  a system  was 
put  in  place  whereby  the  man- 
ager chose  the  players  and  the 
list  was  given  to  the  directors 
to  complete  the  transfers. 

“Assuming  Bruce  did  his 
job,  which  I believe  he  did, 
the  ball  was  placed  in  the 
court  of  the  directors.  Whe- 
ther they  did  or  didn’t  do  any- 
thing is  a matter  of  opinion, 
but  clearly  they  haven’t  found 
anybody  at  alL" 


The  GuIBt  theory,  page  14 
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Milestone . . . Svetlana  Masterkova.  who  knocked  more  than  three  seconds  off  Paula  Ivan’s  seven-year-old  world  mile  record  at  Zurich  last  night 

Christie  leaves  with  pride  and  a smile 


Duncan  Macfcay  In  Zurich 


Linford  Christie 

narrowly  failed  to 
repeat  his  triranphs  of 
the  past  two  years  as 
he  finished  third  in  the  100 
metres  in  his  last  appearance 
at  the  Weltklasse  meeting 
here  last  night 


He  walked  off  the  Letzi- 
grund  stadium  track  for  the 
last  time,  bis  head  held  high 
and  his  face  awash  with  a 
grin  after  running  one  of  the 
best  races  of  this,  his  final 
year.  The  race  was  how  he 
dreamt  the  Olympics  might 
have  been  before  he  was  dis- 
qualified in  the  final 
The  Briton,  winner  here  in 


1994  and  1995,  was  challeng- 
ing for  the  victory  all  the  way 
to  the  line  before  Dennis 
Mitchell  of  the  United  States 
beat  him  on  the  dip  in 
10. Msec.  Donovan  Bailey,  the 
Olympic  champion  and  world 
record  holder  from  Canada, 
finished  second  in  10.06  With 
Christie  third  in  the  same 
time. 

Christie,  attired  in  yellow, 
green  and  blue  flashings  like 
a packet  of  wine-gums,  had 
qualified  comfortably  from 
his  heat  with  practised  ease: 
starting  well,  maintaining 
Tnnmpnhim  over  the  final  30 
metres  and,  after  crossing  the 
line  second  to  Ato  Bo  Idem  in 
10.17,  wheeling  away  with  his 
“let's  get  on  with  it*'  look. 
Even  his  step  seemed  to  have 
recovered  its  jauntiness. 

A false  start  by  Mitchell  in 
the  final  90  minutes  later, 
must  have  brought  back  un- 
comfortable memories  for  the 
Briton.  Out  of  the  hlocks  at 
the  second  attempt,  Mitchell 
won  because  he  still  started 
better  than  Bailey  or  Christie. 

Bailey,  uncoiling  into  the 
cumbersome,  low-knee  stride 


that  calls  on  all  the  power  of 
his  hips  and  back,  did  not 
have  the  acceleration  he 
showed  in  Atlanta  and  bad  to 
work  hard  to  hold  off  Christie 
at  tiie  tape. 

The  capacity  of  the  stadium 
is  22,000  but  with  less  than 
half  that  number  seated,  spec- 
tators who  had  paid  up  to  £100 
a ticket  had  needed  to  be  at 
the  gates  when  they  opened  — 
two  hours  before  the  start  — 
to  get  a good  position. 

The  packed  terraces  had  a 
football-style  atmosphere 
which  helped  Inspire  Brit- 
ain's Jon  Ridgeon.  making  his 
first  appearance  here  since 
his  high-hurdling  days,  to  fin- 
ish second  to  the  American 
Eric  Thomas  In  the  400m  hur- 
dles B race  in  48.79  — only 
0.06  worse  than  his  four-year 
personal  best 

An  Achilles  tendon  injury 
at  the  start  of  the  1993  season 
had  led  Ridgeon  to  believe  his 
career  was  over,  until  he 
made  an  unexpected  recovery 
last  autumn  and  was  able  to 
launch  an  Olympic  comeback. 
Months  of  hard  work  were 
nearly  wasted  in  Atlanta 


when  he  injured  a calf  two 
days  before  his  first  race.  He 
Recovered  sufficiently  to 
reach  the  semi-final  but  was 
disappointed  with  his  perfor- 
mance. “Next  to  the  Olympics 
tills  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  run  well  I suppose," 
he  said. 

The  crowd's  joy  at  the  100m 
was  nothing  compared  with 
the  ecstasy  that  greeted  Svet- 
lana Masterkova’s  world  re- 
cord of  4min  12  56sec  in  the 
mile,  taking  more  than  three 
seconds  off  the  Romanian 
Paula  Ivan’s  seven-year-old 
mark. 

After  considerable  pace- 
making  from  her  compatriot 
Lyudmila  Borisova.  Russia's 
Olympic  800  and  1500m  cham- 
pion began  lifting  her  knees 
higher,  unleashing  her 
springy  legs  to  gobble  up 
more  of  the  track  with  each 
stride,  covering  the  last  lap  of 
her  first  mile  in  under  60sec. 

Once  over  the  line  Master- 
kova,  who  is  based  In 
Spain,  turned  and  bowed  to 
the  terraces.  It  appeared  she 
was  hardly  out  of  breath 
after  setting  the  20th  world 


record  at  this  meeting. 

Colin  Jackson,  who  has 
been  eclipsed  by  Allen  John- 
son in  the  110m  hurdles  this 
season,  was  beaten  by  a quar- 
tet of  Americans,  finishing 
sixth  in  13.40.  Jack  Pierce,  a 
man  with  a point  to  prove 
after  felling  to  finish  in  the 
US  Olympic  trials,  was  the 
winner,  ahead  of  the  Olympic 
champion  Johnson  in  13.21. 

Such  was  the  strength  of 
the  hurdles  that  Tony  Jarre  tt, 
the  world  silver  medallist 
who  fell  in  the  Olympics,  was 
reduced  to  the  B race.  The 
Briton's  sour  expression 
showed  how  displeased  he 
was  as  he  crossed  the  line 
comfortably  first  in  13.38. 

Roger  Black,  the  Olympic 
silver  medallist  and  Rid- 
geon’s  best  friend  and  train- 
ing partner,  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning on  tired  legs  as  he 
finished  fourth  in  a 400m  won 
by  the  American,  Anthuan 
May  bank,  in  44.18.  Consola- 
tion for  Black  was  that  he 
won  his  race  within  a race 
against  the  fifth-placed  Mark 
Richardson,  clocking  44.83  to 
4497. 


They  were 
all  running 
as  fast  as 
they  could, 
away  from 
the  base, 
as  if  trying 
to  put  as 
much  of 
Berkshire 
between 
them  and 
it  as  quickly 
as  they 
could. 
Growing 
up  near 
Greenham 
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Across 


1  Something  on  the  track 
involves  a long  waft  (5-3) 

5  Ancient  city  where  the  best 
ended  too  soon  (Q) 

9  in  charge.  admitting  it  to  be 
endless  (6) 

10  Pen  of  Georges  Simenon 
starting  to  waMow  in 
compassion  (6) 

11  Put  away  excitement  in  the 
lean-to  {8} 

12  Whitener  one  pound 
brought  back  by  corporal 
maybe  (6) 

1 4^3  We  and  they  bombed 
horses  isrfortunalely  forth  Is 
fearsome  woman  <3,3.42,6) 

18  Make  a stew,  Diane,  but  be 
patient  (4.3,3) 

22  Payment  a soclaSst  rationed 
fora  baby^  bottle  (6) 

23  see  14 


24  His  being  h prison  endlessly 
cate  for  cutting  tool!  (j6) 

25  Energetic  person  shows 
difficult  brief  to  everyone  (8) 

26  Far  down  in  the  strand 
behind  the  river  (6) 

27  Being  upset.  I'd  better  hide 
gallery  sliver  first  (8) 

Down 


1 Although  a (earner,  must 
take  pat  in  card  game  (6) 

2 Talented,  yes,  but  what  a 
fidget!  (6) 

3 I’m  not  so  young,  t realize, 
when  in  New  York  (6) 

4 Where  sun  bathers  won't  be: 
in  comparative  obscurity 
(2.3,5) 

6 Taxmen  with  large  specs 
sketching  fringe  benefit  for 
descendants  (8) 

7 Excessive  amount  makes 
half-back  depraved  (8) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,7J 
8 Find  trickster  by  breaking 
backless  seats  up  (B) 

13  Carol  perhaps  disturbed  by 
little  number  e.g.  'Honey*  (10 

15  Dishonest  act  few  do  if 
corrupt  (3-5) 

16  Place  for  winter's  tale  of 
passion  and  arrogance  (8) 

17  Water-Jug  is  fitted  up  in  the 
autumn  for  so  Jong  (Bj) 

19  Missing  sailor  in  need  of 
perfume,  we  hear  (6) 

20  Look!  Kitty  ran  towards  the 
oppressor  (6) 

21  Confused,  having  extra  line 

Inserted  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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